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I^EW  stihji>ct8  are  of  loss  seductive  interest  to  general  readers, 
^  than  those  which  relate  to  political  economy.  Every  En¬ 
glishman  prides  himself,  indeed,  upon  being  a  politician  \  and 
tliose  were  good  old  times  when 

‘ - Village  statesmen  talked  with  looks  profound, 

While  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round.’ 

But  although  politics,  the  dirty  politics  of  the  day,  are  the 
general  theme,  there  is  a  prevailing  disinclination,  even  among 
well  informed  persons,  to  enter  upon  the  bewildering  complexi¬ 
ties  of  political  science.  An  individual  unaccustomed  to  such 
investigations,  finds,  on  taking  up  a  work  of  the  kind,  that  he 
has  a  language  to  learn  ;  that  wliat  arc  assumed  by  the  Writer 
us  fundamental  principles,  both  obvious  and  certain,  bear  so 
little  relation  to  his  previous  knowledge,  that  the  very  terms  are 
to  him  enigmatical.  Startled  at  the  sweeping  conclusions  which 
he  finds  too  often  rashly  deduced  bom  those  principles,  and 
|>erplexed  by  the  contradictory  assertions  of  theoreticul  contro- 
vertists,  he  is  led  to  regard  the  science  itself  ns  involved  in  in¬ 
extricable  embarrassment. 

But  the  misfortune  is,  that  where  principles  are  not  under¬ 
stood,  opinions  are  held  notwithstanding,  and  held  with  tba 
greater  tenacity,  because  they  are  mere  opinions.  W  hen  persons 
feel  themselves  to  be  in  the  dark,  they  naturally  bold  the  faster 
by  what  they  trust  to  for  guidance.  The  understanding  calmly 
reposes  on  what  it  knows,  liecausc  it  feels  secure  of  its  possr^s- 
sion ;  but  half-thinkers  and  half-believers,  men  of  opinions,  l>c 
the  subject  what  it  may,  whether  it  relate  to  taste,  religion,  or 
politics,  uniformly  betray  the  superficial  nature  of  their  know¬ 
ledge,  by  their  pertinacity  and  intolerance. 

Political  science  embraces  questions  upon  which  men  in  gene- 
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r;d  (*annot  fail  to  entertain  opinionH.  'I'lie  teniiH  in  current  uae 
amoniC  all  of  men  of  htiHinena,  at  onee  exprens  and  per¬ 

petuate  opinions, — opinimis  iiiieonHciou^ly  anil  invuliintnrily 
lield,  yet,  contitiualiy  ac  leil  upon,  by  nutnb(Ts  who  eitlier  ntVect 
ti)  contemn,  or  at  least  net;lert  to  ex.iinine,  the  reasonin^i  of 
political  writer*.  I’heac  ternnt  are  olt»*n  tlieinaelv«‘H  rentftiiis  of 
ibrmer  exploiled  tlieories,  wliieli  tlnis  continue  impel eeptibly  to 
maintain  llieir  jiHceml  inc)  over  iiirn’s 'idean,  bnii;  alter  they 
have  been  fornuilly  abandoned.  And  it  is  not  till  science  baa 
become  so  ifcnerally  ilitVused  as  to  brinij  new  terms,  the  sym¬ 
bols  of  mote  cornH‘t  ideas,  into  familiar  use,  that  the  abstract 
truths  \vbi(*b  consiitute  its  principles,  stand  any  chance  of  ob¬ 
taining  line  attt*iiti«»n  in  their  practical  application.  "I'licre  are 
t«*rms  now  in  current  iim*  aiiion;^  the  lower  classes,  which  were 
<»nce  mystic  sij»iis,  even  to  the  well  eihicated,  of  ideas  so  foreii^n 
fruin  their  knowledge  as  to  require  considerable  t’ircumlocution 
to  render  them  inttdlii;ible.  An  abstract  term,  when  it  bears  a 
perceived  relation  to  our  previously  actpiirtMl  information,  is  not 
more  haid  to  be  undcrslooil,  than  the  simplest  appellative.  \et, 
it  is  the  abstraei  natiiie  of  the  terms  employed  in  the  discuss¬ 
ions  we  are  referrinij  to,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  the  per¬ 
plexity  and  dilliculty  uu»st  persons  experience  in  first  entering 
upon  the  sul»ject.  .\s  the  science  shall  be  developed,  and,  ac- 
eordin*'  to  the  natural  progress  of  knowlcdi^e,  its  terms  find 
their  wav  into  the  conventional  metlium,  much  of  its  apparent 
nhslni*^ciieHS  will  vanish  ;  nor  is  it  chimerical  (»»  anticipate  that 
n(  no  Vi  ry  ilistant  period,  the  science  of  politieul  economy,  coin- 
|»o*'«sl  as  it  is,  lor  the  miiSi  part,  of  facts  co^nizalde  hy  men  of 
the  avi-raxe  nmhT>tandinv:,  will  come  (o  he  as  generally  appre- 
hentletl  iimonij  persons  of  ordinary  iiitcUi;;cncc,  as  any  of  the 
phv*'ie  I  Hcifiu’es.  Lrt  it  not  he  imagined  that  it  is  of  u  nature 
too  ahvfrict  or  too  comjilieated,  ever  to  iM^come  thus  transfused 
into  the  i^eneral  cirend  itin:;;  mass  of  national  intelligence.  The 
a!)^ir  o  (  nature  »d'  an  impiiry,  presents  an  o’o^taclc.  to  the  din- 
( itrr  nf  of  truth,  hni  doe^  liot  huider  what  has  oiicc  Incii  clearly 
ii^errt.\iu**d,  fr*  in  heim;  ‘^eiicr.dlv  niailc  known.  On  all  subjects 
on  which  men  ate  capable  ol  formini'  opinions,  they  are,  as- 
vurcdly,  capuidf*  of  eemiine  knovvlcdjje.  Crutic  opinions  on  all 
the  hMdiiu  ^'pi<s  ot  political  scieuev,  have  long  biHUi  exerting  a 
perniciou'*  inlluecee  on  t!ic  minds  of  practical  men.  A  writer, 
iheicM  r '.  cannot  do  his  (generation  a  more  imjiortant  service, 
tluin  hy  contri  ♦in*:  Co  ihsplac'^  those  prejudices  with  what, 
Iroin  their  ohvir  .  tr.ah  and  clearness,  may  tieserve  the  name 
ot  science,  - 1  Ms  v,  pur.ii*  I  fr  mi  the  theories  in  which  they  have 
hceii  envidopcv'.,  jirinciplcs  relicvctl  from  the  res|>onsibiIity  of 
the  conclusions  erroneously  charijed  upon  them,  and  deductions 
sliewii  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  nrhole  of  our  experience*  ^ 
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Wo  know  uf  no  contoni}M>rjry  writor  moro  eminently  qualifiiMi 
flmn  M.  Sinmondi,  to  arliievc  ihiji  arrvice  to  Hoototy  ;  no  iiuiivi- 
(iiinl  inuro  oapablo  of  itoini;  for  iKtliiical  sritMioo,  wliat  Dti^uld 
Stowart  IniH  done  for  intollectual  |»liitosophy,  by  rxhibitinj^  in 
tlir  of  elementary  principles,*  the  analysis  of  all  that  has 

been  dincovered  by  preeetling  writers,  loifelber  with  the  results 
of  his  own  in(piiri(*s,  so  *as  to  present  at  one  view  the  aetual 
state  of  our  knowledge;  at  the  same  time  throwintj  over  the 
cobl  abstractions  of  science  the  tjlow  of  unafli'Cted  feelin*^,  and 
eomtnunicatiii!^  to  the  driest  reasouimpi  the  elotptenec  of  ta^tc. 
Kqually  conversant  with  science  and  with  literiiture,  at  once  the 
Statist  and  the  historian,  the  philosopher  and  the  phihntbnqnst, 
M.  Sismondi  iinitf*s  in  himself  intellectual  qualities  very  rarely 
louiid  in  combination.  To  the  credit  of  bcin^  decidedly  one  of 
the  most  ele:;aut  writers,  he  adds  the  hiijher  claim  ol  beint;  one 
of  the  soundest  thinkers  of  the  n^e.  And  llic  whole  force  of  his* 
mind  bus  hern  turned  upon  the  subject  of  these  iuquiru^s  Fif¬ 
teen  y<*ars  ai(o,  he  ptililished  his  work  Sur  la  Uichvuue  Com^ 
tnerciale ;  and  since  then  hr  has  never  ceased  to  lie-*tow  his 
attention  upon  the  facts  connected  with  the  science.  The  icsuU 
has  been,  tlie  conviction  that  some  of  the  propositions  which  he 
hud  in  that  work  too  implicitly  adopted  from  preceding  writers, 
arc  at  variance  with  facts  ;  and  with  (ho.  candour  characteristic 
of  a  ^’enuiiie  lover  of  science,  he  now  comes  lorward  to  expose 
the  errors  into  whieh,  in  common  with  all  the  disci|des  of  Adam 
Smith,  he  had  fallen,  aud  to  present  the  system  which  is  mainly 
founded  upon  the  f^reat  work  of  that  eminent  writer,  with  those 
important  modiiicalions  to  which  his  subsequent  studies  have 
conducted  him. 

'riie  present  work  origin  ited  in  an  application  to  (he  Author, 
on  (lie  part  of  the  Kditors  of  the  Fdinhiir^h  Kncyclopedia,  to 
furnish  (he  article  Political  Economy,  Tliis  request  he  readily 
complied  with,  im<i|^iuiiii;  that  he  had  iiuihiiii;  more  to  do  than 
to  furnish  an  exposition  of  priiicipb*s  universally  admitted,  uiid 
to  indicate  the  point  at  which  hail  arrived  a  tlu^ry  wliicli  he 
considered  as  at  a  stand. 

*  In  fact,  I  was  persu.ided  that  nothing  remained  to  he  done  in 
political  economy,  hut  to  circulate  both  among  rulers  and  the  maikS 
of  the  people,  doctrines  respecting  which  there  appeared  to  be  among 
theoretical  writers  a  universal  accordance.  1  had  done  no  more  than 
this  in  the  various  works  which  1  liud  at  difTerent  times  published 
upon  the  science  at  large,  or  upon  several  of  its  branches.  1  some¬ 
times  flattered  myself  that  1  had  thrown  greater  light  upon  the  sys* 
tein  of  Adam  Smith,  but  without  adding  any  tiling  to  his  ideas ;  and 
it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  contemporary  writers  had  been  bolder 
than  myself,  or,  at  least,  that  their  boldnes  i  had  been  more  successful.* 

in  drawing  up  that  article,  he  wati  fit  at  led,  bv  the  indepen- 
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dent  exercise  of  liis  o\%n  lucultioH,  to  rosuUa  ulTu  li  slruck  him 
as  of  the  nature  of  imjiurtitnt  disi’oveiy.  'i'he  pliii  lie  a(h)|i(eil, 
for  the  sake  of  ijrealei*  clearness  well  us  t‘uin|>rt  ssion,  Was, 
instead  of  copyinu;  the  rea^oninj^s  of  precedinij  wiiU  is,  to 
back  to  the  first  principles  of  the  science,  ainl  to  folio »v  out  lor 
himself  what  seemed  to  he  the  just  deihu tions  fiom  those  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  in  short,  to  recominence  the  tln*ory,  as  it  nothin:;  had 
been  unteceileiitly  estahlished.  In  tnatini;  of  a  suhjeel  which 
hail  so  lon^  employed  his  studious  attention,  he  had  no  oc’Casion 
to  recur  to  any  anther.  ‘  1  went  forward  hy  inysell,*  he  tells 
us,  ‘  scartviy  disiini;uishin^  what  iny  memory  supplied,  fioiii 
‘  the  result  ororii;inal  reHsenin;;.’  In  this  nunner,  he  elVectually 
diMiiipaj^ed  hiinsi'lf  from  the  shaekh's  of  the  antliority  of 
system  ;  and  hy  this  means  he  itnexpeetedly  arrived  at  conclu¬ 
sions  which  seemed  at  oin*e  to  solve  all  his  dilVuuihit's,  and  to 
clear  up  the  ohsciirity  which  hun:;  over  some  p.ui  ot  the  theory, 
lie  contented  himself,  however,  with  slightly  indicaiin:^  tliese 
new  views  in  the  article  referred  to,  hein;;  ol  opinion  that  an 
Kncyclo]>edia  oimlit  to  he  the  depository  of  such  tacts  and  prin¬ 
ciples  only  as  are  universally  admitted  ;  that  a  work  of  that  kind 
is  *  a  monument  reared  to  science  in  its  nctnal  state,  not  a 
‘  scufToldint;  for  carry in*^  it  forward,*  and  that  therefore  all  eon- 
troverled  ))oint*<,  as  well  as  every  thint^  of  It^mporary  interest, 
ou|;ht  to  be  excluded.  Ilis  views  in  undertaking  tlie  present 
more  extended  treatise*,  in  whii*h  he  has  alti’inpliMl  to  develop 
and  to  estahlisli  the  positions  ha/aided,  not  without  some 
timidity,  in  tliat  ai  tide,  arc  thus  foreilily  staieil. 

‘  I  was  painfully  an'ected  hy  the  eomniercial  crlui*  under  which 
Kurope  1  nui  tor  ^o^^e  years  |)j.>t  been  suHtrin^,  the  cruel  hardships 
ot  the  inanutactiirin^  class  of  labourers,  of  which  1  had  myself  been 
nn  rye- wit  ness  in  It  dy,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  France,  and  which  all 
nreounfs  repre»(’nted  to  have  existed  in  at  least  an  equal  degree,  in 
Knginnd,  in  (ierinany,  and  in  Belgium.  I  felt  coininced  that  the 
governments  of  ihoM'  countries,  that  tlie  people  themselves,  were 
following  a  wrong  course,  and  that  they  were  but  aggravating  the 
distress  they  souirht  to  remedy.  I  had  observed  with  emotions  not  less 
paintu',  the  combiiuMl  cHorts  ot  landed  proprietors,  of  legislators, 
and  ot  po)itie,tl  writers,  to  change  those  systems  of  cultivation  whicli 
distribute  the  most  happiness  among  the  population  of  a  country,  and 
to  sucritice  the  comforts  of  the  |»casantry  to  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
larger  net  produce.  Uulcrs,  as  well  as  writers,  seemed  to  me  to 
have  mistaken  the  proper  subject  of  inquiry,  some  in  seeking  after 
the  best  means  ol  augmenting  national  wealth,  others,  in  studying 
the  bf'St  means  of  increasing  ilie  population ;  whereas  both  of  these, 
considered  in  themselves,  are  mere  abstractions,  and  the  true  problem 
for  the  statesman  to  solve,  is,  what  precise  combination  and  relative 
proportion  of  population  and  wealth,  sliall  guarantee  tlie  greatest  sum 

•  The  article  w  ritten  for  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  forms  about 
a  third  of  the  present  work. 
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of  happlnci^t  lo  the  human  race  within  a  given  circumference* 
Th  tTc  appeared  to  me  to  be  on  all  fldea,  men  of  worth  who  were 
doing  miscinef,  patriots  who  were  ruining  their  country,  philanrhro- 
pisls  who  were  hut  multiplying  the  number  of  paupers.  1  shall,  per¬ 
haps.  he  charged  with  iiresuiuption  in  uttaeking  the  opinions  of  men 
whose  understandings  I  honour  as  highly  as  I  do  their  characters; 
but  when  il»e  science  of  national  prosperity  is  in  question,  an  honest 
man  ought  not  to  hulfcr  hinibclf  to  be  deterred  from  his  duty,  by  any 
personal  considerations.* 

We  will  not  huigifr  detain  oiir  renders  from  the  work  ii'^alf, 
except  to  icniark  ii|K)n  tin*  aiispicioiis  circiimstaneo  of  liavini^  a 
suiiject  which  ban  almost  iinit'oi  nily  luvn  treatetl  of  as  a  matter 
of  dry  c  tlculntioii,  with  a  studious  oxcitiHion  of  all  considerations 
drawn  from  feeling,  as  foreign  fr<»ni  such  high  investigations^ 
rescued  from  thoseliool  of  those  heartless  theorists,  and  its  true 
cliaracttT  viiidieated,  as  the  science  which  has  for  its  perttliar 
j)rovince,  ‘  to  watch  over  the  happiness  of  mankind.’  It  will 
re(|uiie  all  the  reputation  of  !M.  SiMiioiidi,  to  shield  him  from 
tlie  contempt  with  which  his  assertion  is-likely  to  meet  in  many 
quarters,  that  *  in  general,  .Vdam  Smith  had  too  much  acciis* 

‘  lomed  himself  to  ri*gard  the  science  as  exclusively  subjected  to 
‘  calculation,  whereas,  in  many  ri‘spects,  it  comes  within  the 
‘  sphere  of  sensibility  and  imagination,  which  are  not  Kuhject  to 
*  the  laws  of  arithiiruie.*  Sensibility  w'ouhl,  we  readily  admit, 
he  a  very  sorry  substitute  for  science  as  a  guide  in  our  inquiries ; 
hut  there  is  always  reason  to  suspect  t lie  justness  of  conclusions 
which  arc  opposed  to  any  part  ol  ourcxji(*rience,and  which  require 
not  a  mere  ahsti  action  of  thought,  hut  an  abstraction  of  feeling  ; 
which,  in  fact,  render  it  necessary  that,  in  order  to  he  initiated 
into  the  knowletlge  of  philosophy,  we  shouhl  hi?  divesle<l  of  a 
j»arl  of  our  moral  nature,  our  sensibilities  us  men.  'fhe  promise 
of  having  the  knowleilge  of  gods,  would  not  ho  a  budieient 
te(n|>tatioii  to  partake  of  the  diseoveries  of  >aicMice,  were  ihia 
baleful  intluence  u|»on  the  character  the  necessary  result  of  that 
know  ledge.  Ihil  >\l.  Sismomli  has  satisfactorily  shewn,  that  true 
philosopiiy  will  always  be  found  in  unison  with  benevolence. 

I’he  work  is  divided  into  seven  books.  Of  tiie.se,  tlie  first  is 
introductory,  and  treats  of  tlie  objects  ami  the  origin  of  tho 
science.  M.  Sisiiiondi  lays  it  ilowii  as  his  cardinal  proposition, 
that  the  science  of  legislation  has  for  its  twofold  design,  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  degree  of  happiness  attainable  by  mail  in  a  state  of 
society,  and  to  make  the  greatest  possible  number  of  individuals 
participate  in  this  happiness.  A  passion  for  equality,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  an  aristocratical  preference  ol  the  interests  of  the 
few  to  those  of  the  many,  on  llu*  other,  are,  be  contends,  equally 
subversive  of  the  true  welfare  of  society. 

*  But  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  lose  sight  of  either  one  side 
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or  the  oUicr  of  this  twof.'lcl  desi|^n.  Some  persons,  pasnionatc  lovers 
of  equality*  revolt  at  every  species  of  diMinction  :  in  estimating  the 
prosperity  of  a  nation,  they  compare  the  totality  of  its  wealth,  its 
rights,  anil  its  mtelligcnce,  with  the  miota  enjoyed  by  each  individual ; 
and  from  tlie  disparity  which  they  iind  existing  between  the  power¬ 
ful  and  the  defenceless,  the  opulent  and  the  |H)or,  the  gentleman  and 
the, labourer,  llie  man  of  letters  and  the  clown,  they  draw'  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  tlic  privations  of  the  latter  arc  inoustroiis  defects  in  the 
order  of  society.  Others,  fixing  their  attention  too  abstractedly  upon 
the  object  of  afl  human  exertions,  when  they  find  a  security  provided 
for  s(*))arntc  rights,  and  means  of  resistance,  as  in  the  republics  of  an- 
ti(|ui!y,  call  this  order  of  things  liberty,  even  although  it  it  foundcil 
upon  the  slavery  of  the  lower  classes.  When  they  find  acuteness  of 
faculty,  depth  of  thought,  a  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry,  a  splendid 
literature,  existing  among  the  distinguished  men  of  a  nation,  as  in 
France  before  the  Hevolution,  they  recognise  in  this  form  of  social 
order,  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  while,  at  the  very  time,  four  fifths 
of  tlie  population  are  unable  to  read,  urnl  all  the  provinces  arc  im- 
meriea  in  the  prufimndest  ignorance.  When  they  find  an  immense 
accumulation  of  wealth,  agriculture  brought  to  its  perfection,  com* 
merciai  prosperity,  manufactures  incessantly  multiplying  all  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  human  industry,  and  a  government  with  treasures  almost 
inexhaustible  at  its  disposal,  as  is  the  ease  in  England,  they  term  the 
nation  which  possesses  ail  these  things,  opulent,  without  stopping  to 
examine  whether  all  those  whose  daily  labour  originates  this  wealth, 
are  not  reiluced  to  the  most  necessitous  condition,  and  whether  three 
fifths  of  the  nation  which  is  styled  wealthy,  arc  not  ex|>osed  to  more 
privations  than  an  equal  number  of  individuals  in  the  nation  which 
u  tenived  |>oor ! 

*  It  is  not  in  an  absolute  sense  that  w  ealth  and  population  arc  the 
signs  of  national  pru.^perity,  but  only  in  their  reciprocal  relation  to 
each  other.  ^Vcalth  is  a  g<M)d  when  it  distributes  enjoyment  among 
all  the  classes  of  the  community  :  impulatiun  is  an  advantage  when 
every  man  is  certain  of  procuring  ny  his  labour  an  honest  livelihood. 
But  a  country  may  ho  miserable  notwithstanding  that  some  indivi¬ 
duals  in  it  may  acquire  colossal  fortunes  ;  and  if  its  population,  like 
that  of  China,  always  exceeds  the  means  of  subsistence,  if  it  is  con¬ 
stantly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  famine,  this  numerous  population, 
far  from  being  an  object  of  envy,  or  a  source  of  strength,  is  a  cala¬ 
mity.* 

After  thin  eniiiuiation  of  Iih  c^eiiernl  views  as  to  the  true  de¬ 
sign  of  legislative  science,  M.  Sismoiidi  takes  a  rapid  review  of 
the  hi^itory  of  political  economy,  heginninj^  uith  tue  first  rude 
notions  of  finance  entertained  by  those  who  regartled  the  national 
revenue  as  a  fact  of  which  they  were  to  avail  themselves,  with¬ 
out  concern  about  the  nature  or  the  raiises  of  wealth.  From 
tiu*  science  of  finance,  when  the  exhaiisteil  state  of  the  countries 
over  which  ambition  had  been  dominating  with  mad  rapacity, 
im|N>'ied  oi,  ‘lie  ininistiT  the  Jieceasity  of  studying  the  soiirees 
and  nature  ol  reveuue,  arose  that  of  political  economy.  To  Sully 
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f  I  * 

ind  Colbert  lie  awardu  tlie  praise  of  liavini^  been  the  first  to 
obtain  an  insight  into  the  true  soiircrs  of  national  pros|)erilyi 
and  to  turn  Uieir  attention  to  llio  means  of  protnotin^^  its  exten¬ 
sion.  With  Colbert  ori|;inatcd  the  mercantile  system,  which  if 

thus  analvhed. 

• 

*  The  mercantile  system  must  needs  have  some  plausibility,  since, 
even  down  to  the  prthcnt  day,  it  lias  hid  for  its  advocates  the  sreatcr 
number  of  uiun  of  business,  both  in  finonce  and  in  commerce.  Wealth, 
say  tliesc  economists  of  iliu  old  school,  consists  in  money.  Money 
disposes  of  labour  as  well  os  of  the  fruits  of  labour ;  it  is  money  which, 
by  offering  a  price,  causes  their  production ;  it  .is  money  by 
which  the  industry  of  a  nation  is  sustained,  and  to  which  every  indi* 
dual  owes  his  subsiotence.  Money  is  especially  necessary  in  the  re¬ 
lations  which  states  bear  to  each  other ;  money  constitutes  the 
strength  of  armies,  and  secures  the  success  of  war  :  the  nation  which 
has  money,  commands  the  nation  which  has  none.  *rhc  whole  sci¬ 
ence  of  iKilitical  economy,  therefore,  ought  to  be  directed  to  the 
means  ot  securing  to  the  nation  plenty  ot  money.  Hut  the  money 
which  a  country  possesses,  cun  be  augmented  in  cpiantity  only  so  far 
as  it  can  either  he  dug  ont  of  the  eurtli,  or  imported  from  abroad, 
Kither,  then,  the  nation  must  have  recourse  to  w'oi  king  its  tuir>et,  if 
there  arc  any,  or  it  must  endeavour  to  obtain  by  foreign  commerce, 
that  which  other  nations  liave  extracted  from  their  own.  In  order  to 
grow  rich,  in  order  to  increase  the  quantity  of  its  specie,  it  must  tiiere- 
fore  regulate  its  foreign  commerce,  so  us  to  sell  much  to  other  na¬ 
tions,  and  to  buy  little  in  return.  To  be  quite  consistent,  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  this  system  should  say,  that  it  would  be  desirable  always  to 
sell  and  never  to  buy  ;  but  as  they  well  know  that  such  a  prohibition 
to. buy,  would  destroy  all  commerce,  the  authors  of  this  tneory  have 
contented  thcraselvet  with  insisting  that  a  nation  should  make  no 
other  exchanges  than  such  as,  in  their  final  result,  w  ould  supply  a 
payment  in  money  ;  for,  say  they,  in  the  same  way  as  every  mer¬ 
chant,  in  doing  business  with  his  correspondent,  sees,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  whether  he  has  sold  to  him  more  than  he  has  purcliuscd, 
and  finds  himself  creditor  or  debtor  by  u  certain  balance  which  is 
paid  in  money  ;  so,  one  nation,  in  casting  up  all  its  purchases  and  all 
Its  sales  with  anotlier  nation,  or  with  every  other,  finds  itself,  at  the 
year’s  end,  creditor  or  debtor  by  u  commercial  balance  which  is  to  be 
paid  in  money.  If  the  nation  has  to  pay,  it  must  coutinually  grow 

poorer ;  if  it  has  to  receive,  it  must  be  growing  rich.’ 

1  * 

JM.  SUinoiidi  notices  the  practical  coiifte<|uencef  of  thia  now 
exploded  theory,  in  .tlie  impolitic  restrict  ion  a  to  which  it  gave 
rise^  and  lie  remarks,  that  though  the  mercantile  ayatem  is  no 
longer  openly  espoused  by  any  wriUT  of  respectability,  it  has 
taken  ti^p  root  in  .the  minds  of  all  those  who  have  any  concern 
in  tlie  aHpira  of  government.  It  still  o|»erat4*s,  by  the  force  of 
prejudice,  and  owing  to  the  confusion  of  laiigtinge,  upon  persons 
who  are  afraid  of  entangling  tliemA«;)ves  in  abstract  theories. 
The  greater  part  of  the  still  existing  restrictions  u(>on  cum- 
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merer,  are  but  the  applications  of  this  system,  and  the  balance 
of  trade  exists  only  in  their  imaginations  who  adopt  it.* 

The  second  system,  or  that  oi  the  French  economists,  is  next 
brielly  analysed.  Qut*snay  published  his  Tableau  Economique^ 
in  I75H.  It  wa*i  espoused  and  commented  on  by  Mirabeau  and 
by  the  Abbe  de  Uivtere,  was  further  dev(do|>ed  by  Du|M)nt  da 
Nemours,  analysed  by  Turjjot,  and  zealously  adopted  by  a 
numerous  sect  of  partisans,  both  in  France  and  in  Italy.  This 
school  lias  furnislied  more  writini^s  on  the  subject  of  political 
economy  than  any  other.  Their  tenets  are  the  very  reverse  of 
Colbertism.  Money,  according  to  Qtiesnay,  is  but  the  medium 
of  exchange.  Wealth  has  its  source  only  in  the  soil,  in  the  be¬ 
neficence  of  nature.  He  ridiculed  the  figment  of  u  balance  of 
trade,  denied  that  either  the  manufacturer  or  the  merchant  has 
the  |)o\ver  of  originating  any  portion  of  the  national  riches, 
viewim^  all  the  transactions  of  commerce  as  iiotliint^  more  than 
a  transmission  from  hand  to  hand,  of  what  had  been  produced 
by  other  means  ;  deprecated  the  interference  of  ^governments, 
and  look  for  his  favourite  maxim,  Laissez  faire  et  laissez 
pa$nvr. 

The  system  of  Adam  Smith  introduced  a  new  era  in  the 
science.  He  first,  instead  of  settiiii'  about  inventing  u  priori  a 
tluHirv,  as  his  predecessors  had  <lone,  to  which  he  mi^ht  accom¬ 
modate  facts,  had  the  sai^acity  to  perceive  that  the  science  of 
government  rests  upon  experience. 

•  Uejcctinj;  both  the  exclusive  systems,  one  of  which  made  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  other,  agriculture,  the  only  source  of  wealth,  Adam 
Smith  sought  fur  its  origin  in  labour.  All  labour  which  leaves  behind 
it  nn  exchangeable  value,  appeared  to  him  productive,  whether  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  country,  or  to  the  city,  whether  it  creates  the  exchange- 
(kbte  material  wliich  is  destined  to  become  a  portion  of  wealtli,  or  en¬ 
hances  the  value  of  what  previously  existed.  But  as  labour  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  only  ereative  principle  of  wealth,  so,  economy  he 
viewed  as  the  sole  means  of  accumulating  it  in  the  shape  of  capital.* 

To  develop  and  to  perfect  this:  system,  is  the  avowed  object 
of  the  present  work.  For  ibe  author  of  the  “  Inquiry  into  the 
“  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,”  M.  Sisinondi 
exprcssi's  the  highi^st  veneration,  as  the  writer  whose  genius 
6i>t  struck  out  the  true  path  of  iiupiiry,  and  to  whom  is  attribu¬ 
table  the  credit  of  whatever  prognnis  has  since  been  made,  by 
the  light  of  his  iiWas,  in  the  discovery  of  the  science.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  practical  results  of  the  doctrines  adopted  from  that 

•  A§  pam|)h}eU  are  more  easily  read  than  books,  we  may  refer 
our  readers^  to  Mr.  Huskissun's  |>amphlet  on  the  currency,  for  an 
able  rctutation  of  Uils  commercial  chimera,  the  balance  of  trade. 
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work,  i^l.  Sisniontri  rr!;arils  as  often  diametrically  op|>08ed  to 
the  conclusions  \^liich  its  Author  himself  drew  from  them. 

*  We  maintain,  with  Adam  Smith,  that  labour  is  the  sole  origin  of 
wealth,  that  economy  is  the  sole  means  of  accumulating  it,  but  we 
add,  that  enjoyment  is  the  sole  object  of  this  accumulation,  and  that 
no  increase  ot  national  wealth  takes  place  except  when  there  is  also 
an  increase  of  national  enjoyment. 

*  Adam  Smith,  confining  his  attention  to  wealth  itself,  and  per* 
cciving  that  ail  who  are  in  possession  of  it,  have  an  interest  in  aug* 
menting  it,  concluded  that  this  augmentation  could  never  be  pro* 
motcd  more  effectually  than  by  abandoning  society  to  the  free  exerciso 
of  individual  interests.  He  held  this  language  to  Government  t  The 
sum  total  of  private  property  constitutes  the  national  wealth ;  there 
is  no  individual  possessed  of  riches,  who  does  not  exert  himself  to 
become  richer ;  let  him  alone,  and  he  will  enrich  the  nation  in  cn* 
riching  himself. 

‘  We  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  consider  w'ealth  rather  in  its 
bearings  upon  the  population  to  which  it  ought  to  administer  sub* 
sistence  or  the  means  of  enjoyment.  A  nation,  it  has  seemed  to  us, 
does  not  grow'  in  opulence  by  the  mere  augmentation  of  its  capital, 
but  only  when  its  capital,  in  proportion  to  its  increase,  distributcf 
more  enjoyment  among  the  population  w'hich  it  ought  to  maintain; 
for,  undoubtedly,  a  population  of  twenty  millions  is  poorer  with  a 
revenue  of  six  hundred  millions,  than  one  of  ten  millions,  with  four 
hundred  millions.  We  have  seen  that  the  rich  have  it  in  their  power 
to  augment  their  wealth,  cither  by  a  fresh  production,  or  by  appro* 
priating  a  larger  share  of  w  hat  had  before  been  reserved  as  lire  wages 
of  labour;  and  we  regard  it,  tlierefore,  being  almost  constantly 
necessary  to  call  in,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  over  the  progress  of 
riches,  that  very  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State,  w'liich  Adam 
Smith  deprecated.  We  regard  Government  as  the  natural  protector 
of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  as  the  defender  of  the  dclenceless, 
and  the  representative  of  the  permanent  hut  tranquil  interests  of  all, 
against  the  temporary  but  impatient  interests  of  each.  Experience  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  justify  this  new  view  of  an  old  system.  -Although  the 
authority  of  Adam  Smith  is  far  from  being  as  yet  universally  ad¬ 
mitted  in  all  the  departments  of  legislative  economy,  the  fundamental 
dogma  of  a  free  anu  universal  competition  has  made  great  progress  in 
all  civilized  communities.  From  this,  has  resulted  a  prodigious  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  energies  of  industry,  but  frequently  this  lias  lK*en 
attended  by  a  dreadful  pressure  of  suffering  upon  several  classes  of 
the  population.  Experience  has  made  us  sensible  of  the  necessity  of 
that  guardian  authority  which  wc  cull  for,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
sacriffee  of  large  portions  of  the  community  to  the  progressive  in¬ 
crease  of  a  wealth  from  which  they  derive  no  advantage.  This  inter* 
vcntioii  is  always  necessary,  in  order  to  correct  the  selfish  calculation 
of  an  increase  of  product,  by  the  only  truly  national  calculation 
of  an  increase  of  the  enjoyments  and  comforts  of  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation.* 

These  general  views,  which  rom]>rise  the  main  dilTercncc  be¬ 
tween  the  disciple  and  bis  master,  are,  in  the  suhsequcDt  portions 
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of  the  work,  inoro  distiiirdy  explained,  and  shewn  to  have  a 
more  solid  basis  than  mere  sentiment :  their  theoretical  uc- 
curmev  is  provetl  t(»  he  ftpial  to  their  pruotical  importance.  It 
in  a  chttft^e  whioh  M.  SUmoiuli  brings  against  the  modern  lol- 
lowren*  of  Adam  Smith,  that  tin  y  have  widely  departed  from  his 
mode  of  comhictini'  smh  investigations  ;  that  they  have  aban¬ 
doned  experience  for  speculation,  uiiil  have  soared  in  their 
abstractions  far  out  of  the  sphere  of  practical  matters  ol  fact. 
The  ‘  ingenious  work’  of  Mr  Kicaido,  (which,  it  seems,  has 
found  a  translator  and  an  able  commentator  in  !^I.  8ay,)  and  M. 
llauterive’s  Elemenn  d* Economic  poUtiquCy  are  noticed  as 
Mrikinir  examples  of  the  lU'W  direction  which  has  been  taken  by 
recent  writers  on  political  economy.  iM.  Sismoinli’s  object 
throti!^hont,  is,  to  examine  the  principles  of  the  science  by  the 
li^ht  of  experience,  in  their  practical  bearin!t;s,  not  merely  u)Nm 
the  wealth,  but  upon  the  happiness  of  nations,  lie  arransres 
his  system  undtT  six  i^enerul  In^ads,  each  of  which  forms  the 
subject  of  a  separate  book  :  I.  Formation  and  Frojjrcss  of  w  ealth. 
*2.  Territorial  wealth.  3.  Commercial  wealth.  I.  IMoney. 
5.  Taxation.  0.  Population. 

In  priK!eedinit  to  ;^i\e  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
wealth  ori^inatt^s,  M.  Sismondi  first  puts  ttie  case  of  an  isolated 
individual,  whose  wealth  must  be  entirely  the  product  of  his  own 
industry,  and  must  terminate  in  his  own  use.  Whatever  pro¬ 
duction  ol  human  labour  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  conducive 
to  the  enjoyment  of  man,  provided  that  it  be  capable  of  accumu¬ 
lation,  or  of  beiii"  reser\ed  for  his  future  wants,  constitutes 
Mremlth.  Labour  is  in  all  cases  the  creative  principle,  as  utility 
enters  into  the  essential  nature,  of  wealth.  In  the  case  of  the 
supposed  solitary,  the  price  which  the  products  of  his  industry 
Would  fetch,  cannot  be  ret^arded  as  the  measure  of  his  riches, 
since,  hy  the  supposition,  all  cxchair^e  is  to  him  impossible  ;  hut 
his  wealth  is  to  be  esiimated  by  the  extent  and  variety  of  wants 
which  he  has  the  means  of  satisfy  intr,  or,  by  the  term  during  which 
he  would  he  able  to  maintain  himself  upon  the  produce  of  his 
pre  ions  labour,  without  tiaving  recourse  to  any  fresh  exertion. 

The  only  diHenmce  betwotMi  the  isolated  man  and  man  in  a 
•ocial  state,  in  the  prt*sent  reference,  is  this,  that  the  labour  of 
the  individual  in  the  latter  case,  has  no  longer  for  its  simple  ob- 
to  provide  subsistence  and  nccommo4lation  for  himself  only  ; 
he  labours  that  others  may  enjoy  or  rest,  and  he  reckons  upon 
the  labour  of  others  to  furnish  his  own  enjoyments.  The  nature 
of  wealtli  remains,  however,  the  same  under  all  the  exchanget 
which  take  place  throughout  society,  whether  of  the  different 
products  of  lahoui,  or  of  labour  itself  for  produce.  The  rti/we, 
too,  of  what  is  produciNl,  <le|)ends  upon  the  same  conditions,  that 
ifia  adapted  to  supply  some  want,  real  or  artificial,  and  that  it  is 
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rapahit*  of  beincf  renervetl  for  iWis  purjHiao.  The  price  of  ifhat 
is  produced,  or  iN  nd  itive  value  as  exoliuiii^eable  produce,  in 
delenniiied  by  the  quantity  of  iuhour  rei|uisiie  in  order  to 
production.  This  is  the  basis  of  all  hurt^nina  b«*lwet.‘n  the  pur¬ 
chaser  and  the  vender ;  the  cost  of  an  article  always  represtuiting^ 
in  fact  the  ainount  of  labour  expAunled  upon  it.  Wealth,  then, 
consists  of  that  surplus  portion  of  the  proiluce  of  labour  which  is 
available  for  future  use.  Whatever  facililatt‘s  tho  process  of 
proiliiction  by  increasintr  the  ctlioiency  of  labour,  us,  for  instance, 
the  division  of  Iuhour,  and  inuchinery,  has  the  etfiH^t  of  rendering 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  produce  thus  available,  of  iiicreusiug 
that  excess  of  production  Ireyoiid  consuin)>tioii,  wliicb  coiibtitutca 
wealth. 

In  a  state  of  tinctvili/.eil  nature,  daily  labour  is  found  to  do 
little  more  than  keep  pace  with  the  tlaily  wants  of  man  ;  hut,  in 
the  progr<*ss  of  civilixation,  the  eniciency  of  iainnir  soon  out¬ 
grows  the  demand,  so  fur  as  regards  the  bare  nt'cesaities  of  life, 
liuhonr,  however,  has  tiie  power  of  creating  a  demand  for  itself, 
by  presenting  new  enjoyments,  which  are  llie  sources  of  new  and 
artiticial  wants.  Thus  luxury  is  originated ;  and  so  long  us 
there  remains  a  conceivable  means  of  enjoyment  which  human 
ingenuity  can  supply,  there  might  seem  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
formation  of  wealth  by  the  exertions  of  laborious  industry.  But 
M.  8ismondi  shews  that  this  notion  is  an  erroneous  one.  There 
are  limits  to  tlie  consumption  of  the  fruits  of  Iuhour.  I'liesc 
limits  are  found  in  the  revenut's  of  the  capitalist,  and  in  the  in- 
compHtibility  of  luxury  witli  the  laborious  huhits  of  the  artisan. 

Mt  is  a  great  error,’  says  M.  S.  •  into  which  the  majority  of  inodem 
economists  have  fallen,  to  represent  consumption  us  a  power  illimii* 
able,  always  ready  to  swallow  up  an  infinite  produce.  They  are 
perpetually  inciting  nations  to  exert  the  powers  of  production,  to 
invent  new  machines,  to  carry  labour  to  its  greatest  |>erfection,  in 
order  that  the  quantity  of  work  executed  in  one  year,  shall  always 
surpass  that  of  the  year  preceding.  They  are  disturbed  at  seeing  tne 
number  of  unproductive  labourers  on  tlie  increase.  The  idle  arc  held 
up  to  public  indignation ;  and  in  a  nation  among  whom  the  pro¬ 
ductive  powers  of  workmen  have  lieen  increased  a  hundred  fold,  it  it 
held  desirable  that  every  mm  should  be  a  workman,  tliat  every  in« 
dividual  should  labour  for  his  liveliho«Kl. 

*  Were  the  whole  nation  to  be  converted  into  labourers,  and,  at  the 
necessary  consequence,  were  ten  times  the  quantity  of  food,  and 
lodging,  and  clothing  to  ho  produced  tb  in  every  one  could  |>otiibly 
consume,  is  it  imagineil  ihst  each  individual  would  be  better  off?  Far 
othenrise.  Every  hand  ivouM  have  to  sell  .is  ten,  and  to  buy  only  at 
one ;  every  hand  would  seU  his  labour  so  much  the  worse,  and  would 
find  himself  so  much  the  less  in  a  condition  to  buy  ;  and  this  trant* 
formation  of  the  nation  into  one  great  manufactoir  of  productive 
workmen  incessantly  employed,  for  from  creating  weaftli,  would  caute 
universal  misery.* 
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In  thU  reasonintf,  foreiijii  connnorce  is  piirpos**!)  I<*ft  out  of 
connidt  ratioii,  lifcaime  wlut  holds  true  of  a  nation,  holds  true  of 
the  peiieral  market.  If  it  be  possible  lor  the  supply  to  exceed 
the  demand  in  referenee  to  home  consumption,  it  must  be  pns. 
Mible  for  the  supply  to  exceed  the  commerciHl  demand.  And  as 
the  iii;;^rei;4te  of  individual  income^,  forms  the  limit  of  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  cou'^umiiii;  the  products  of  industry  ut  home,  so,  the 
at^i^re^ate  of  the  funds  availuhle  for  the  purchase  of  its  <‘Xported 
prtMliice  amonir  other  nations,  must  form  the  limit  of  the  capacity 
of  the  foreign  market.  It  is  very  true,  that  the  demand  for  the 
products  of  hufTian  industry  is  continually  extendiiii^,  ns  new 
markets  are  opene<l  to  mercantile  enterprise  ;  and  capital  has,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  power  of  creating  a  market  for  what  it  has 
rnlled  into  prodtiction  by  the  em|)loymei»t  of  lahotir.  'I'lie  no¬ 
torious  fact,  that  the  foreifi:n  market  has  frcmiently  been  over¬ 
stocked,  proves,  however,  that  the  power  of  consumption  has  its 
limits.  Society  at  lar:;e  cannot,  any  more  than  an  individual  can, 
without  entailim^  ruin  upon  the  community,  cousunte  annually 
more  than  its  annual  income.  More  ruinous  systians  than  one, 
remarks  M.  Sismondi,  have  been  founded  on  the  confusion  of 
ideas  whi(*h  has  arisen  from  not  sidViciently  distinc^uishins^  be¬ 
tween  capital  ami  income.  No  distinction  is  more  important. 

*  There  exist  in  society  three  permanent  sources  of  wealth :  wc 
may  without  any  danger  make  use  of  the  streams  which  they  ori¬ 
ginate,  so  long  Its  wc  do  not  touch  the  spring. 

*  'I'he  soil  i*  the  lirsl  of  these,  wliich  has  in  itself  a  productive  prin¬ 
ciple  tliat  needs  only  to  be  directed  to  the  use  of  man,  in  order  to 
yield  to  the  possessor  nn  nimuul  product,  over  and  above  the  com- 
|>ensalion  of  the  labour  employed  upon  it.  This  product  is  an  income, 
and  may  safely  he  consumed  without  being  reprmluced,  so  long  as 
the  soil  which  has  yielded  it,  is  not  withdrawn  from  its  destined 
purpose  of  supplying  the  wants  of  man. 

*  rhe  second  source  of  wealth  is,  labour.  When  well  directed,  it 
yields,  after  replacing  the  cost,  a  surplus  io  favour  of  the  employer. 
The  cost,  or  wages  of  labour,  is  what  is  properly  denomiriateil  the 
employer’s  circulating  capital.  That  which  is  produced,  comprises 
this  same  capital,  and,  added  to  this,  a  certain  probt.  1  bus,  proiit  is 
a  revenue  wnieli  may  he  expended  without  reproduction,  provided 
that  the  capital  which  has  originated  it  be  not  diverted  from  giviug 
employment  to  the  renewed  process  of  labour. 

*  The  third  source  of  wealtli,  is,  the  life  of  the  labouring  population. 
So  long  lu  this  is  preserved,  it  furnisbes  the  power  of  labouring;  and 
this  power  is  also  a  revenue,  and  may  be  expended  or  exchanged  for 
articles  of  consumption  without  reproduction,  provided  that  the  life 
itself.  And  the  vigour  of  the  labourer,  arc  so  prescrvcil  as  to  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  a  renewal  of  his  labour.’ 

Tlu'we  throe  species  of  wealth,  are,  in  so  many  words,  reiif, 
the  profit  of  capital,  aud  irnyes,  I’lic  whole  of  this  wciltli  is 
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destined  for  consumption  in  some  way  or  other,  but  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  application  of  it,  the  important  distinction  above  referred 
to,  has  its  ori^in. 

•  One  portion  of  this  wealth,  is  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  enhancing 
the  profitableness  of  labour  by  making  it  go  further,  and  to  that  of 
bringing  the  blind  powers  of  nature  to  co*o]H*rate  in  the  |>erform«ncef 
of  huniHu  labour:  this  is  termeil  fixed  capital^  under  which  arc  corn- 
printed,  liie  clearing  of  ground,  trenching,  workman's  tools,  and  alb 
sorts  of  machinery.  A  second  portion  is  destined  to  be  riapidly  con* 
sinned,  in  order  to  he  reproduce<i  in  the  work  which  it  sluli  have 
caused  to  be  executed,  and  to  undergo  inceKS.int  changes  in  its  forni, 
through  all  of  which  it  retains  the  same  value :  this  is  termed  circa* 
latino  capital^  and  comprises  the  seed-corn  of  agricultural  produce* 
the  raw  material  of  tlie  maiuifacturer,  and  the  wages  of  labour.  Ul¬ 
timately,  a  third  modification  of  this  wealth,  detaches  itself  from  the 
second  portion  ;  it  consists  in  the  surplus  value  by  which  t!ie  finished 
product  exceeds  the  previous  advances  which  were  necessary  to 
create  it ;  and  this  surplus,  which  is  termed  the  revenue  of  capital,  (or 
income)  is  destined  to  he  consumed  without  being  reproduced:  it  in 
exchanged,  for  the  last  time  before  its  final  ctmsutnptiun,  for  whatever 
article  ihe  posse>sor  may  want  for  his  own  use.  The  sum  total  of  the 
articles  which  every  onn  requires  for  the  supply  of  his  wants,  articles 
not  possessing  the  property  of  any  further  reproduction  to  him,  and 
which  the  individual  purchases  with  his  income,  is  denominated  the 
Jund  01  consumption.* 

That  whicii  forms  the  revenue  of  the  poor,  is  the  capital  of  the 
rich.  I'he  only  capital  of  the  poor  is,  their  life;  for  that  portion 
of  the  capital  of  their  eiiifiloyei  which  is  advanced  to  them  as 
the  wages  of  labour,  is  sehtoiii  sullicient  to  allow  of  their  retain¬ 
ing  any  p»rl  in  the  sliape  of  capital  for  thetnsclves.  T'lio  cfTect 
of  competition  is  alw.iys  to  bring  down  the  price  of  labour  to  a 
bare  sulVicieiicy  fur  tiie  labourer's  niaintenaiuv.  Dividing,  then, 
the  whole  population,  for  the  sake  of  greater  clearness,  into  two 
classes,  capitalists  and  labourers,  it  will  he  louiid,  that  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  former  takes  a  larger  sliare  of  the  annual  produce 
which  forms  his  income,  for  his  own  consumption,  he  encourages 
industry  by  extending  the  fund  of  coiisumption ;  but  this  is  so 
imich  withdrawn  from  the  fund  fur  supporting  labour;  while 
that  which  he  spares  from  his  income,  and  adds  to  his  capital,  is 
so  much  given  to  the  labourer  in  the  sha|)e  of  wages  or  revenue. 
The  aggregate  capital  of  a  nation  is  that  which  fiirnishes  em¬ 
ployment  to  the  labourer ;  the  aggregate  of  individual  incomes,  is 
that  which  limits  the  demand  fur  the  products  of  lalmur.  More 
than  this  total  national  income  cannot  be  expended  without  trench¬ 
ing  upon  the  national  capital,  without  consequently  withdrawing  ho 
UHich  from  the  fund  for  maintaining  labour,  ainl  lessening  the 
reproduction  of  the  following  year.  Again  :  if  the  expenditure 
of  the  nation  does  not  suffice  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the  annual 
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pnHiutv  of  labour,  protvsH  of  ropr^Nliiclioii  will  In* 
to  thf  rxtfiit  of  wbat  is  iiiieonHuined,  l>e(Miis4»  lli«»  capitalist  will 
not  have  comt*  into  possession  of  his  ailvances,  and  hi^  o)H*ratiuns 
will  be  at  a  stand.  I'he  superaliiiiidaiice  of  CiMiimudilics  will 
always  in  fact,  bv  hiini^infi^  down  the  price,  hasten  the  prot'ess 
of  consumption  ;  hut,  hh  the  lotid  produce  can  but  ho  exchaii^cMl 
a^iiist  the  total  revenue,  the  ailvaiiiat^e  gained  hy  the  consiimcr 
at  the  expense  of  the  producer,  will  ht*  attemhMl  hy  a  correspon¬ 
dent  diiwinution  (d  that  capital  wliirli  is  at  oiu'e  the  support  «d* 
the  labourer,  and  the  source  f)t  fiiiure  revemn?  to  its  possi^ssor. 
An  unprodne  ’’ve  einployinent  of  capital  will  he  attcnilcd  hy  the 
saute  injurious  resiii  s:  h>  diminisiiiu<^  the  profit'^  of  the  capi¬ 
talist,  it  reduces  the  fund  wliirti  oiiijiu.ites  the  tietuand  for  the 
productions  of  i  ihour  ;  hv  ItKkhi!;  up  his  (  upital,  even  if  it  does 
not  leaseii  it,  it  suspcinls  the  proci'ss  of  iVjnoductiuii,  which  lie- 
cesaitalcb  tho  dem.i!id  lor  l.i'ouur  its*  If. 

*  Thus,  tlicn/  continues  M.  Sisinoiuli,  *  nations  run  what  may  seem 
rontradiciory  risks:  they  may  be  ruined  hy  expending  cither  too 
much  or  too  Hiile.  A  nation  cxpciuls  l(»o  imicli,  'whenever  in  exceeds 
iu  income:  tor  it  cannot  do  tliis  without  trenciiint;  upon  its  capital, 
and  thereby  diministiin;;  its  future  piodnction.  It  does  then,  what 
the  individual  cultivator  would  do,  should  lie  cat  up  the  f;ruin  which 
he  ought  to  resent*  as  seed-corn.  A  njition  expends  too  little,  when¬ 
ever,  not  having  any  foreigi»  coinnicree,  it  does  not  consume  its  own 
produce,  or  a  lien,  having  sucii  Ciinniieice,  it  does  not  consume  by 
exportation  the  excess  of  pr(»(iuctioii  over  the  liotne  consumption;  for 
it  IS  then  m  the  situ-ition  of  tlie  individual  whu  should  have  his  gra¬ 
naries  so  coniplcteiy  crunnnod  heyoiiil  the  possibility  ot  his  consuming 
what  they  contain,  that,  not  to  labour  for  the  mere  sake  of  labouring, 
he  would  he  obiii;ed  to  give  over  sowing  hi?  land. 

•  Happily,  when  a  nniion  i?  not  led  away  hy  any  false  system,  when 
its  government  d«^es  not  impel  its  t'xertions  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
its  natural  interests,  the  inert ase  of  eapitui,  of  revenue,  and  of  con¬ 
sumption,  generally  takes  place  simultaneou.dy,  so  as  not  to  stand  in 
any  need  of  being  checked  ;  and  when  one  ot  tlii*se  three  correspond¬ 
ing  elcincnta  of  wealth  for  a  moment  gains  the  start  of  the  others, 
foreign  commerce  is  almost  always  at  hand  to  re-establish  tile  equi¬ 
librium.' 

In  the  fourth  book,  which  treata  of  Commercial  \Vt*aiili,  31. 
Siamoiidi  has  oci'anion  still  further  to  illustrate  the  importance  of 
the  principle  which  he  has  bt*t*ii  uimiiii;  to  establish,  and  tlie  truth 
ot  which,  recent  facts  appear  «o  completely  to  justify,  namely, 
that  an  excess  of  production  bt*yond  the  demand,  or  beyond  the 
power  of  roiiHiimption,  teiuls  to  tlie  impoverishment  of  a  nation. 
Sir.  Utcaiuio  has  uiaiiitMiiit*d  au  opiKisite  doctrine,  and  most  of 
the  followers  of  .\dam  Sruitli  have  been,dis|K)stsi  to  think,  that 
supply  and  fWii.atul  might  safely  be  left  to  regulate  each  other, 
witlHMit  tb«  fear  of  any  iucouvoDience  as. the  result.  31.  8is- 
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iiiondi  (‘oiittMids,  tliut  cotiimorcivil  \%oallli  im  far  from  boin|^  ab- 
>oIu(i‘ly  a  si^ii  of  nation, tl  prosperity  ;  that  only  ao  loni^  aa  ita  • 
liicroaso  keeps  pare  witli  the  \%aiitH  of  aociety,  iloea  it  eoiuluce  to 
the  Hell  heiii^  of  ull  (hose  who  are  einployeil  in  creating  it;  that 
so  soon  as  its  formation  exeeetlH  the  real  ilemaml,  it  producea,  at 
least  for  ull  the  lower  classes,  iiothim;  hut  misery  and  min.  A 
superalMindaiiee  of  commercial  wealth,  hy  creiitint^  an  excess  of 
priMhietion,  leads  to  the  deterioration  of  the  eoinmotlity,  and  to 
the  imjmverishment  of  the  trader.  'I'he  capital  of  a  country 
may  either  he  too  {'rent  or  loo  small,  to  In*  conducive  to  , the 
general  prosneiity. 

*  A  nation  is  truly  prosperous,  in  the  department  of  its  commcrco, 
as  ill  that  of  its  agriculture,  when  the  circulating  capital  which  it  has 
nccunuilnted,  is  just  sutfieient  to  put  in  motion  all  the  labour  which 
can  i)e  turned  to  good  account;  when  no  improvement  nr  new  pro¬ 
duction  of  which  the  actual  population  stands  in  need,  or  which  it  is 
in  n  Condition  to  pay  for  well,  remains  uniUtemoted  for  wont  of  « 
capital  surticient  to  maintain  the  labourer  up  to  the  time  of  exchang¬ 
ing  the  produce  of  that  labour  against  the  funds  which  are  ready  to  » 
take  it  otf.  A  capital  winch  corresponds,  to  u  revenue  alreadv 
formed,  and  ivtucli  is  sure  of  being  replaced  hy  that  revenue,  will 
never  fail  to  obtain  an  ample  indemniheatiun  for  the  eiseutial  service 

it  adbrd.s:  interest  will  under  these  ciicuimtances  be  high,  and  the 
prohts  of  commerce  will  be  considerable  i  two  new'  portions  of  .re¬ 
venue  will  spring  from  it  the  following  year,  and  these  will  maintain 
in  comfort  those  who*  shall  have  the  disposal  of  them,  and  will  con¬ 
tribute,  hy  a  rapid  consumption,  to  an  uuuiidiuit  reproduction. 

*  When  the  capital  of  a  country  lias  tor  u  length  of  time  been  in- 
adc(pi:Ue  to  its  wants,  there  can  scarcely  result  any  degree  of  sutt'ering 
from  the  circumstance,  since  the  population  which  would  have  been 
supported  hy  additional  capital,  has  not  been  culled  into  being ;  the 
only  consequence  is,  a  negation  of  enjoyment  in  reference  to  beings 
non-existent,  in  the  mean  time,  the  insufficient  capital  which  ac¬ 
tually  exists,  affords  the  greater  revenue,  facilitatent  accumulation, 
as  well  U8  stimuLite^  to  it  by  holding  out  employment  for  newly  formed 
capital,  and  encourages  marriage 'by  promising  beforehand  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  funds  which  are  to  supply  the  poor  with  employment. 
Such  is  the  situation  of  things  in  the  United  States.  The  capitals 
already  formed  there,  though  considerable,  are  still  inferior  to  the 
wants  of  the  people,  and  to  the  demand. 

*  But  when  existing  capitals  have  been  destroyed,  whether  by  some 
great  calamity,  or  by  the  prodigality  of  the  capitalists  themselves,  or 
hy  that  of  the  government,  the  inadequate  capital  which  reroaioi,  is 
found  to  be  wholly  out  of  proportion,  not  merely  to  the  wants  uod 
demands  of  the  consumers, ^that  would  entail  no  very  grievous  pri¬ 
vations, — but  to  the  number  of  hands  which  ought  to  be  maintained 
by  it,  and  who,  having  been  brought  up  in  times  of  greater  plenty, 
find  Uiemselves  deprived  of  the  wages  of  labour  which  should  terre  as 
their  revenue ;  this  class  is  then  left  exposed  to  indigence  or  utter 
starvation. 
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‘  When  the  capital  of  a  country  i»,  on  the  contrary,  more  tlma 
adequate  to  its  wants  or  to  the  power  of  consumption,  the  first  dif- 
tretsing  result  ot  this  superabundance,  is,  that  the  possessors  of  ca¬ 
pital,  strug^ling  with  each  other  for  the  employment  of  it,  ore,  in 
tiie  end,  compLlled  to  be  satisfied  with  a  smaller  remuneration;  the 
rate  of  interc'tit  is  lowered,  the  income  of  those  who  are  in  possession 
of  this  esM.'iuial  part  of  commercial  wealth,  is  decreased,  and  their 
means  of  enjoyment  diminislud. 

*  This  is  not  all.  Manufacturers  no  longer  regulating  the  amount 
of  work  which  they  command,  by  the  actual  wants  of  society  which 
they  may  be  able  to  supply,  but  by  the  capital  they  have  at  disposal, 
rounufucture  more  than  cun  possibly  l)e  coosiimed,  and  contending 
with  each  other  for  customers,  are  induced,  in  order  to  make  sales, 
to  put  up  with  smaller  profits.  'I'hc  lowered  rate  of  mercantile  profit, 
has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  incomes  of  all  who  live  by  trade,  and 
of  reducing  their  means  of  enjoyment. 

‘  Finally,  tliis  redundance  of  capital  will  not  only  have  excited  an 
immoderate  activity  of  competition  among  principals,  hut  must  needs 
have  the  same  inHuence  upon  the  working  classes.  Work  has  been 
executed,  not  because  there  was  any  certain  prospect  of  disposing  of 
it,  but  because  tbeir  employers  bad  capital  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  make  large  advances  in  the  payment  of  labour;  and  the  poor  have 
been  encouraged  to  furnish  children,  by  the  offer  of  a  price  for 
labour  which  cannot  long  continue  to  be  given.  A  new  population 
has  thus  been  created  by  holding  out  the  promise  of  employment 
which  it  will  not  always  be  jHissible  to  provide.  The  number  of 
hands  soon  liecomes,  under  these  circumstances,  as  superabundant  as 
was  the  capital ;  a  fall  in  the  price  of  labour  is  the  consequence ;  and 
thus,  this  third  class,  who  also  live  out  of  commercial  profits,  are  re¬ 
duced  to  narrower  incomes,  fewer  comforts,  and  diminished  means  of 
enjoyment.* 

In  a  foriiicr  article^  on  (be  recent  distresses  of  the  country, 
we  bad  occasion  to  maintain  (bat  a  diminution  of  the  national 
capital,  and  a  consequent  suspeiisitm  of  the  productive  powers 
of  (be  nation,  pre^sented  the  only  adequate  cause  of  that  general 
.stagnation  wliicli  was  imputed  liy  all  the  government  writers,  to 
the  mere  transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  |Hmce.  The 
fact,  that  at  that  crisis,  many  capitalists,  who  bad  for  some  time 
been  living  iifKin  their  capital,  suddenly  found  themselves  utterly 
ruined,  was  too  notorious  to  be  controverted.  But  still,  there 
were  persons  who  contendctl  that  the  destruction  of  capital  could 
not  be  the  occasion  of  the  existing  distress,  because  (here  was 
found  at  that  very  time  among  commiTcial  men,  a  redundance 
of  capital,  wbicli  shewed  itsedf  by  the  low  rate  of  intercut  in  the  I 

money  market.  These  two  ciicuiustances  are,  liowevc*r,  per- 
(eci\y  compatible.  A  destruction  of  the  private  capital  of  indt- 
vicluals  may  ukc  place  to  a  great  extent  in  a  country, — to  an 

•  E.  R.  N.S.  Vol.  vii.  p.  101. 
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«Ktent  tudkieot  to  throw  lar^  portions  of  the  Uboiirinff  clamt 
out  of  emoloyiuent,  while,  at  the  same  time,  ilie  uatiooM  capital 
nay  exhibit  in  some  particular  branches,  the  s^cns  of  super- 
abuAtlaoce;  and  these  opposite  evils  may  be  ^th  tofcether 
pretsinif  upon  the  community.  The  destruction  of  individual 
capital,  has  no  tendency  whatever  to  alleviate  the  injurious  effects 
of  a  redundant  national  capital.  The  ruin  of  the  capitalist 
withdraws  him  iiuleetl  from  the  number  of  com|ietitort,  whose 
eCTorts  to  employ  their  capital  have  led  to  a  general  decrease  of 
profits,  and  a  consei|iient  diminution  of  the  income  available  for 
expenditure ;  but  at  the  same  moment  it  plunges  into  sudden 
destitution  all  those  whose  reproductive  labour  was  set  in  motion 
by  the  capital  which  is  annihilated.  When  the  power  of  supply 
continues,  as  it  may  for  some  time,  to  exceed  the  demand,  it  is 
evident,  that,  in  the  geiiend  derangement  of  affairs,  both  causes 
are  simultaneously  operating  to  diminish  the  future  income 
which  is  to  consume  the  proiluce  of  laborious  industry.  The 
supply  will  eventually  fall  more  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  demand, 
but,  in  the  interim,  a  long  period  of  universal  suffering  must  take 
place.  Workmen  cannot  be  transferred  from  an  unproductive 
branch  of  lalmur,  to  one  which  still  yields  a  profit  to  the  capi¬ 
talist  ;  they  will  rather  continue  to  work  at  lower  wages,  and 
thus  enable  the  proprietor  to  carry  on  his  o|)erations  long  after 
they  have  ceased  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  community.  Again,  fixed 
capital  cannot  be  converted  to  the  puriioses  of  a  new  enterprise  on 
Che  part  of  the  manufacturer,  even  if  he  should  be  able  to  change 
his  business  :  the  greater  part  of  this  sort  of  capital,  must,  in  that 
event,  be  altogether  lost ;  and  he  will  therefore  go  on  as  long  as 
possible  in  the  face  of  a  falling  market  and  diminished  profits, 
in  the  hope  that  the  accidental  causes  to  which  he  is  led  to  ascribe 
the  decline  of  trade,  will  cease  to  operate,  and  that  ihingf  will 
take  a  turn.  So  far  is  it  from  being  true,  tliat  the  profits  of  all 
branches  of  industry  must,  under  all  circumstances,  find  a 
level,  or  that  capital  will  at  once  detach  itself  from  an  unpro¬ 
ductive  branch,  to  form  some  new  combination  with  human 
labour,  that  may  yield  an  adequate  profit  to  its  possessor. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  supply  of  labour  is,  in  our 
own  country,  at  this  moment,  greater  than  the  demand,  though 
every  theorist  has  his  own  way  of  stating  and  accounting  for  the 
fact.  In  reviewing  the  various  publications  on  the  Poor  Laws,^ 
we  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  an  imaginary  redundance  of  the 
population  as  measured  by  the  meant  of  tubtitience^  has  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  to  do  with  tlie  acknowledged  evil.  Redundant 
the  population  may  be,  but  it  is  so  as  measured,  not  by  the 
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ilictn*«  of  subsistence,  hut  bj  the  capital  which  is  sTsilabhi 
for  the  employment  of  labour.  We  say  atailable  capital,  be- 
ranse  there  is  a  lsr|^  amount  of  circulatinf^  capital,  and  a  still 
Uri^er  amount  of  fixed  capital,  which  is  not  at  this  moment  in 
I'fftoise  coo|HTation  with  labour  in  order  to  its  own  reproduction. 
Tlie  pro|)ortion  of  the  population,  however,  who  are  absolutely 
unemployed^  is  not  perhaps  much  greater  than  it  has  been  at 
former  periods,  and  if  so,  as  it  is  capital  which  employs  them, 
there  cannot  he  on  the  whole  a  want  of  capital  in  the  country. 
Notwithstanding  the  extent  to  which  the  destruction,  brat,  of 
revenue,  anti  then,  of  capital,  has  been  going  on,  we  believe 
that  the  contrary  is  the  fact, — that  there  is  a  8U|>erabundance  of 
capital,  more  es|>ecially  of  fixetl  capital  in  the  country,  and  that 
the  universal  tlimiiiution  of  the  income  arising  from  capital  in  the 
shape  of  profits^  is  the  true  cause  of  the  existing  pressure.  It 
is  not  that  the  poor  are  unemployed,  but  that  the  wages  of  labour 
have  fallen,  with  all  other  profits,  below  a  living  price.  'Prada 
is  at  a  stand,  not  for  want  of  capital,  but  because  the  productive 
powers  of  the  country,  which  have  b^n  stimulated  to  the  utmost, 
are  greater  than  the  consumption  of  both  the  home  and  the  foreign 
markets  taken  together.  The  cause  of  this  disproportion,  as 
regards  the  home  consumption,  is  to  be  found  in  the  sudden 
coila|>sc  of  income  which  has  taken  place  from  the  falling  off  in 
the  profits  of  capital,  k^very  where,  this  excess  of  supply  be- 
yonu  the  deinaml,  occasioneil  by  the  gigantic  powers  of  pro« 
duetjon  which  were  called  into  action  during  the  war,  is  making 
itself  felt,  to  (he  disadvantage  of  (he  mercantile  speculator.  'I'he 
following  testimony  is  borne  to  the  fact  by  M.  Sismoiuli. 

*  Hie  atatenienti  of  merchants,  the  daily  papers,  the  accounts  of 
travellers,  all  concur  in  exhibiting  proofs  of  this  excess  of  supply  be¬ 
yond  Consumption  ;  of  this  manufseturing  rage,  which  is  regulated, 
not  by  the  demand,  but  only  by  the  capital  wtiich  has  to  be  employ¬ 
ed  I  of  this  restless  spirit  of  commercial  speculation,  which  urges 
merchants  to  ni^h  in  crowds  to  any  new  opening,  and  exposes  them 
in  turn  to  the  most  ruinous  losses  in  every  enterprise  whicii  promised 
to  be  lucrative.  We  have  seen  merchandise  of  all  sorts,  but  especi¬ 
ally  that  of  England,  the  great  manufacturing  power,  abounding  in 
every  market  in  Italy  in  a  proportion  so  greatly  above  the  demand, 
that  traders,  in  order  to  recover  a  part  of  their  funds,  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  port  with  their  j^oods  at  a  fourth  or  a  third  below  the  cost, 
insttad  of  obtaining  a  proht.  The  torrent  of  commerce,  driven  back 
from  Italy,  has  turned  itself  upon  Germany,  upon  Russia,  upon  Brasil, 
theft  soon  to  encounter  the  same  obstacles. 

*  Ttie  lost  accounts  announce  similar  losses  in  new  countriet.  In 
August  1818,  they  were  complohiiitg  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
that  all  the  warehouses  were  crammed  with  European  merchandise, 
which,  though  offered  at  lower  Prices  than  in  Europe,  could  not  be 
du^posed  ot'.  In  the  month  of  June,  at  Calcutta,  ths  merebanu 
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vere  making  complainta  of  the  same  nature»  It  was  a  strange  phe* 
nomenon  that  had  at  first  been  exhibited, — England  sending  ncr  cot* 
ton  goods  to  India,  and,  by  working  cheapt^r  than  the  half-clolhed 
iahabitanu  of  Hindoostan,  succeeding  in  reducing  her  labourers  to 
a  still  more  miserable  existence.  But  this  eccentric  direction  gWen 
to  commerce,  did  not  last.  British  goods  arc  now  to  be  had  cheaper 
in  India  than  even  in  England.  In  the  month  of  May,  the^  had 
been  obliged  to  re-export  from  New  Holland,  a  Urge  Quantity  of 
European  commodities  which  had  proved  too  abundant  for  tlie  dc* 
mand.  Buenos  Ayres,  New  Granada,  Chili,  arc  already  regorging 
European  merchandise  in  the  same  way.  Mr.  Fearon's  Traveu  in 
the  United  States,  in  the  spring  of  1818.  present  a  still  more  striking 
illustration  of  this  state  of  things.  From  one  end  of  that  vast  and' 
flourishing  continent,  to  the  other,  there  was  not  a  city,  there  was 
not  a  little  town,  in  which  the  quantity  of  goods  on  safe  was  not  in* 
finitely  greater  than  the  means  of  the  buyers,  notwithstanding  the 
tempting  offers  of  very  long  credit  held  out  by  the  merchants,  and 
all  sorts  of  facilities  for  payment  both  as  to  time  and  as  to  the  naturo 
of  the  articles  which  they  were  willing  to  take  in  exchauM.  No  fact 
has  presented  itself  to  us  in  more  places  at  once,  or  under  a  greater 
variety  of  aspect,  than  the  disproportion  which  the  means-  of  con¬ 
sumption  bear  to  those  of  production ;  together  with  the  impossibili^ 
of  manufacturers  renouncing  their  business  because  it  has  fallen  off, 
and  the  certainty  that  their  ranks  will  never  be  cleared  except  by 
bankruptcies,  ilow  is  it  that  philosophers  will  not  sec  what  is  every 
where  so  obvious  to  persons  of  common  understanding  ?* 

Facts  must  be  allowed  to  take  the  precedence  of  theories; 
and  surely  these  facts  sufliciently  attest  the  truth  of  three  n^ative 
propositions  :  first,  that  annual  production  is  not,  as  Mr.  Kicar* 
do  represents,  the  same  thing  as  annual  revenue,  for,  till  it  is  ac* 
tually  consumed,  it  is  possible  that  the  capital  employed  in  pro¬ 
ducing  it,  may  yield  no  revenue  in  the  shape  of  profit ;  it  ia 
still  in  a  transitive  state,  and  has  not  yet  become  wealth  :  se¬ 
condly,  that  the  means  of  consumption  are  not  actually  illimi¬ 
table  :  and  thirdly,  that  manufactures  and  commerce,  when 
their  productive  force  so  far  exceeds  (he  possibility  of  demand,  do 
not  contribute  to  an  increase  of  the  national  wealth  ;  for  even 
where  the  capitalist  succeeds,  in  this  state  of  things,  in  en¬ 
riching  himself,  if  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  working  classes 
whose  labour  is  denreciaied,  it  docs  not  enrich  the  nation.  Tbit 
principle,  we  thina,  Mr.  Sismondi  clearly  establishes,  and  the 
present  situation  of  England  affords  but  too  palpable  a  veriA- 
cationof  his  doctrine. 

Here  we  must  for  the  present  terminate  our  analysis  of  the 
work.  We  have  already  presented  our  readers  with  more  than 
suAicient  specimens  of  the  just  views,  and  able  reasonings,  and 
admirable  sentiments  by  which  it  is  characterised,  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  recommending  these  volumes  to  the  attention  of  those" 
of  our  readers  who  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  them- 
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acquainted  ^itli  the  original.  Aa  no  English  translation 
of  it  has  yet  a|)peare(l,  there  are  many,  howeveCi  who  may 
feel  interested  in  tracing  these  Principles  in  their  application  to 
the  other  branches  of  Political  Economy.  We  shall,  therefore, 
probably  resume  the  subject  in  the  next  number. 


Art.  II.  Sermons  practical  and  occasional  f’  Dissertations ^  Transln* 
tions,  including  nexo  Versions  of  Virgits  Ducolica^  and  of  Milton' t 
Defeniio  Secunda^  Seaton  Poems^  ^c.  By  the  Rev.  Francis 
Wrongham,  M.A.  F.K.S.  Of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In 
three  vols.  8vo.  [Portrait]  £2*24.  London,  1816. 

Vl^  E  have  long  been  accustomed  to  connect  sentiments  of 
respect  and  approbation  with  the  name  and  writings  of  l\lr. 
Wranghuin.  His  works  of  dilTerent  descriptions  have  often 
alForded  us  both  gratification  and  instruction  ;  and  we  have  had 
frequent  occasion  to  admire  the  liberality  of  his  sentiments,  the 
ample  furniture  of  his  mind,  and  the  ready  and  skilful  versatility 
with  which  he  has  applied  his  talents  to  a  great  variety  of  sub<r 
jects.  But  we  have  never  regarded  him  with  siucerer  admira¬ 
tion  than  when  we  have  found  him,  with  an  exemplary  superi¬ 
ority  to  prejudice  anti  vanity,  unti  with  a  pure  and  unmixed 
anxiety  to  do  good,  taking  his  stand  on  the  toumlations  laid  by 
Doildridge  and  Baxter,  aiul  addressing  their  sentiments,  and 
recommending  llnir  productions,  to  those  who,  but  for  him, 
would  ne>er  have  known,  or  would  have  known  only  to  despise, 
the  names  and  compv)sitioiis  of  tliose  eminent  servants  of  the 


UetleeiinT. 

T'he  admirable  work  on  “  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion 
“  in  the  Soul,”  may  he  considered  as  the  joint  proiloction  of 
Watts  and  Doddridge ;  since,  though  composed  by  the  latter, 
it  was  projected,  planned,  and  revised  by  the  former.  Few 
books  have  been  more  useful ;  and  notwithstanding  some  slight 
defects,  scarcely  separable  Lorn  the  plan,  there  arc  not  many 
works  which  we  should  so  cordially  recommend  for  distribution 
among  the  )outhful  and  the  inquiring.  Many  a  well -conceived 
work  has  been  marred  by  falling  into  hands  unequal  to  its  effective 
execution  ;  but  in  the  present  instance,  the  task  could  not  have 
been  committed  to  a  more  suitable  person.  Doddridge,  in  our 
opinion,  was  lietter  suiteil  than  his  venerable  friend,  to  the 
executive  part.  His  style,  though  irregular  and  un6nishe<l,  has 
much  occasional  richness  and  beauty  :  it  is  less  stiff  and  precise 
than  the  usual  langu.ige  of  Watts,  and  its  very  inequalitv  has 
possibly  contrihiitetl  to  its  popularity.  Baxter’s  Saint’s  fcver- 
lasting  Rest,”  is  a  work  similar  in  its  object,  but  of  largi>r 
calibre  and  wriglitier  metal.  It  combines  strong  reasoning  with 
'mwcrful  and  elouueot  appeal ;  it  grapples  fearlessly  with  diffi- 
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tiiUSea,  ttid  launches  boldly  into  the  deep  things  of  the  itospeL 
We  should  auteur  ill  both  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart  of  the 
tnan  who  could  read  it  without  its  setting  his  thoughts  and  feeling 
in  motion.  But  with  all  these  excellencies,  it  has,  consi<lered  as 
a  }>opular  work,  some  material  faults.  'I'he  first,  is  its  length — 
nearly  330  folio  pai^es  of  double  columns.  Baxter's  mind  wai 
of  inexhaustible  fertility  ;  and  when  his  pen  was  once  in  his 
liand,  he  seems  never  to  have  been  able  to  |>ersiiade  hiinaelf  to 
lay  it  down.  A  second  fault  lies  in  the  apparatus  of  notes  and 
Latin  quotations  from  the  Fathers,  the  schoolmen,  and  other 
writers  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  A  third  consists  in 
the  occasional  use  of  technical  forms  of  argument,  and  in  Uie 
indulgence  of  a  tendency  to  unseasonable  disquisitions  and  dis« 
tinctions.  Fawcett's  excellent  abridgement  of  this  admirable 
but  somewhat  unwieldy  book,  is  far  more  generally  available 
than  the  original. 

These  invaluable  works  have  been  most  judiciously  selected 
by  Mr.  Wrangham  ns  the  subatrata  of  two  sets  of  sermons, 
which  occupy  together  nearly  tlie  whole  of  his  first  volume. 

•  The  scarcity  of  sermons,'  remarks  Mr.  W.  in  his  preface  to  his 
adaptations  of  Doddridge,  *  which,  while  they  preach  the  porpeito 
the  poor^  disgust  not  the  fastidious  ear  of  modern  elegance  by  trite* 
ness  or  vulgarity,  hat  long  been  a  subject  of  regret  and  complaint. 
This  considaratioQ  first  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  the  present  under* 
taking.  Fame,  it  is  certain,  in  its  popular  meaning,  could  hardly 
have  entered  into  the  views  of  One  who,  in  these  days  of  literary 
refinement  andofreligious  indifference,  endeavours  with  Doddridge's 
subject  to  unite  muen  of  his  plainness  and  familiarity.  But  there  is 
a  fame — the  commeDdation,  1  mean,  of  the  wise  and  of  the  good— > 
which  is  ever  worth  ambition  ;  and  that  (if  to  that  my  purpose,  rather 
than  its  accomplishment,  give  me  any  title)  wilt  abundantly  console 
me  for  the  absence,  or  the  loss,  of  all  other  renown.  In  soliciting 
for  my  contracted  work  (what  the  Author  entreated  for  hts  more  ex¬ 
tensive  performance)  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  perused  before  it  is 
finally  judeed,  I  shall  not,  I  hope,  even  in  this  age  of  superficial  reading, 
be  deemed  wholly  unreasonable.  Let  it  be  considered  at  least,  in  my 
excuse,  that  we  are  generally  but  too  prone  to  seize,  and  to  defend, 
separate  portions  of  our  common  Christianity  ;  to  rend  into  useless 
shreds  a  system  which,  like  the  coat  of  its  great  Teacher,  it  xmthout 
seam  xvaven  Jrom  the  top  throughout  ;  and  to  look  upon  our  opponents 
with  an  eye  of  jealousy  and  suspicion,  **  as  if  preparations  for  securing 
**  one  part  of  a  ship  in  a  storm,  implied  a  contrivance  to  sink  the 
«<  rcil.*'  * 

Though  there  is  a  richness  and  fulness  In  the  original,  which 
is  necessarily  in  some  degree  impaired  in  the  abstract,  and  though 
we  recognise  in  Doddridge  a  fearlessness  in  his  appeals  to  the 
freeness  and  sovereignty  of  Divine  Grace,  which  it  somewhat 
tamed  in  these  more  correct  and  claaticai  impositions,  yeV'wt 
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regard  Ihia  abridged  republication  as  extremely  vaUiable,  and  a^ 
likely  by  its  intrinsic  merit,  and  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Wranji^liam't 
sanction,  to  i^ain  a  cordial  reception  where  the  work  in  its  primary 
state  would  be  contemptuously  cast  aside. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  sermons  from  Baxter, 
with  this  qualiheatiou,  that,  as  Mr.  VVrant^hutn's  materials  were 
of  ahif^her  onler,  his  aduptutioiis  arc  more  impressive.  We 
have  not  observed  any  intimation  from  which  we  can  ascertain 
whether  or  not  they  are  now  published  for  the  tirst  time;  and  we 
are  only  withheld  from  a  more  detailed  ex|)OHition  of  their  contents 
and  quality,  by  the  probability  that,  although  new  to  us,  they 
have  been,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes, 
previously  laid  before  the  public. 

The  second  volume  consists,  wc  believe,  entirely  of  republi¬ 
cations  ;  the  larger  portion  of  which  we  are  glad  to  see  tinder 
their  present  more  permanent  arrangement.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  two  or  three  against  which  we  should  be  disposed,  were 
this  a  convenient  place  and  season  for  controversial  discussion,  to 
take  very  serious  objection.  In  his  fourth  sermon,  preached  in 
March,  1808,  at  the  York  Assizes,  we  find  Mr.  W.  joining,  too 
cordially  by  far  for  a  man  of  his  ability,  in  the  common-place 
eulogies  on  the  British  legal  cotie.  Mr.  Wranghaui,  than  whom 
no  man  is  better  qualified  for  tlie  business  of  inquiry,  will  pardon 
the  expression  of  our  regret,  that  he  should  have  spoken  authori¬ 
tatively  on  a  subject  which  bad,  most  clearly,  never  fairly  ex¬ 
ercised  his  mind.  Mad  he  given  himself  time,  and  collected 
the  necessary  materials  for  reflection,  we  are  persuaded  that 
he  would  not  have  pennittod  himself  to  specify  among  tlie 

*  serious  objections  essentially  inherent  in  every  humsn  system 

*  of  legislation,’  the  impossibility  that  any  *  power  of  divination 

*  can  anticipate,*  or  any  *  dexterity  of  expression  pre-define, 

*  offences  witli  so  much  precision,  as  universally  to  comprise 
^  them  all.*  Was  not  Mr.  \V.  aware  that  tlie  impracticability 
of  this  precise  pre-definition,  is  the  inovasible  demonstration  of 
the  absurdity  of  attempting  it  ?  Or  has  it  never  occurred  to  him, 
that  the  simple  definition  of  social  and  individual  rights,  of  it¬ 
self  determines  the  quality  of  offences  against  them  ?  The  framers 
of  English  law  have  invariably  set  all  principles  at  defiance  ;  and 
seem  to  have  regarded  all  interests  but  those  of  the  expounders 
of  the  law,  with  systematic  negligence.  Our  forensic  forms  are 
so  mixt^  up  with  accumulated  words  and  phrases,  antiquated 
and  technical  terms,  senseless  repetitions,  and  ridiculous  inu- 
endos,  that  every  juridical  question  goes  before  our  tribunals  in 
a  shape  of  inextricable  complication ;  the  perfect  opposite  of 
that  nake<)  simplicity  which  should  be  stuilied  in  nothing  so 
entirely  as  in  legal  proceedings.  ^Law  is  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
and  should  therefore  be  universally  intelligible  and  accessible. 
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We  shall  not  embark  our  readers  on  the  atoriuy  ocean  of  lUe 
Calvinisiic  controversy.  Mr.  Wran^liam  has  treated  it  some* 
vrlut  largely,  but  to  very  little  purpose,  in  his  seventli  sermon* 
VVe  ar*‘  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  say,  that  he  has  not  bundled  Lu 
subject  even  fairly  ;  for  his  quotations  from  Calvin  la  his  notes, 
do  not  fully  support  the  iinputaiious  in  the  text.  Itesidea,  for 
what  worthy  purpose  can  a  tlioolugical  writer  of  tlie  present  day, 
rans.iek  the  volumes  of  Calvin  for  phrases  and  tenets  which  are 
as  strom'ly  disavowed  by  those  who  have  been  lon^,  though  not 
aUogellier  oorrertly,  «listiniruishe<l  by  his  name,  as  bv  Mr. 
Wranehatn  himself?  When  we  find  him  amusing  himself  with 
the  *  shrewd  remarks'  of  Ur.  iiey  on  the  hitlierto  unanswered 
reference  to  the  Divine  foreknowledge,  we  cannot  help  sus|>ect- 
ing  him  of  sometliiug  like  running  away  from  an  opponent  that 
he  is  afraid  to  meet ;  and  we  would  simply  remind  him,  that  iu- 
genious  comments  can  never  supply  the  absence  of  hard  argu¬ 
ments.  When,  too,  we  find  a  roan  of  Mr.  Wrangham*s  acquire¬ 
ments  and  estimable  character,  descending  so  low  as  to  identify 
himself  with  the  shallow  and  bigoted  illiberalities  of  Balguy 
and  Jortin,  we  must  take  leave  to  express  our  suspicion,  that  if  he 
had  been  more  confident  in  tbe  stability  of  his  cause,  he  would 
not  have  contented  himself  witli  substituting  Uie  virulent  asser¬ 
tions  of  the  Authors  he  quotes,  for  original  reasoning. 

With  re8))ect  to  the  poetiod  contents  of  the  third  volumr, 
we  shall  not  he  ex|iected  to  say  much.  A  considerable  portion 
has  been  long  before  the  public,  and,  we  believe,  has  been  lavour- 
ablyreceiveil.  Mr.  Wrangham’s  poems  are  certainly  the  prp- 
ductions  of  an  accomplished  mind  :  they  display  coosidcnible 
command  jif  language,  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  tbe 
theory  and  practice  of  rhythmical  construction ;  but  to  the  ‘  higher 

*  moods’  of.  poetry,  bis  *  strain’  seldom  aspires.  We  are  t>er- 
suaded  that  Mr.  W  •  himself  considers  them  as  iiothiug  more  than 
the  HortB  Mubsecivw  of  a  mau  of  talent  and  literature. 

We  are  remindeil  that  we  have  too  long  deferred  to  notice 
this  complete  edition  of  the  Author’s  works,  by  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  dedicated,  with  uennissiun,  to  the  lamented  Princess 
Cliarlotteof  W  ales.  It  diet  not  fall  into  our  hands  till  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  after  its  publication. 

Art.  III.  Foem*  descripiive  of  Rural  Life  and  Scenery.  Byr  John 

Clare,  a  Nortkasiptooshirc  Peasant,  f.cap  8vo.  pp.  xxxii,  222. 

Price  58. 6d.  London.  1820. 

¥F  it  be  the  characteristic  privilege  of  genius,  as  distinguish- 
^  able  from  mere  talent,  *  to  carry  on  the  feelings  of  childhood 

*  into  tbe  |)Owers  of  the  man,’— to  combine  the  child’s  sente  of 
wonder -and  novelty  with  the  every  day  appearances  of  nature, 

*  With  wn  and  moon  and  start  throughout  the  year, 

With  mao  and  wgniao,r«* 
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•ml  if  there  be  tny  truth  in  the  assertion,  that,  *  so  to  represent 

*  familiar  objects  as  to  awaken  the  minds  of  others  to  a  like 

*  healthy  freshness  of  sensation  concerning  them,  is  its  most 

*  nnetiuivocal  mode  of  manifestation,* — there  can  be  no  hesitation 
in  classing^  the  Author  of  these  poems,  to  whatsoever  rank  in 
society  he  should  prove  to  belong,  among  the  most  genuine 
possessors  of  this  dangerous  gift.  That  a  peasant  should  writa 
verses,  would,  in  the  present  day,  atVord  no  matter  of  astonish¬ 
ment  ;  and  did  the  individual  challenge  attention  in  the  character 
of  a  prodigy,  the  wonder  would  soon  be  over.  There  is  nothing 
prodigious  in  real  genius,  under  whatsoever  circumstances  it  has 
been  developed.  But  a  genuine  and  powerful  interest,  that  does 
more  honour  to  its  object,  cannot  fail  to  be  exciteil  by  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  these  exquisitely  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  scenery,  in 
every  lover  of  nature,  who  will  feel  a  sort  of  affinity  to  the 
Author ;  and  the  recollection  that  the  sensibility,  the  keenness  of 
observation,  and  the  imaginative  enthusiasm  which  they  display, 
have  discovered  themselves  in  an  individual  of  the  very  humblest 
station  in  society,  in  a  day-labourer,  whose  inde|>endence  of 
spirit  alone  has  sustained  him  aimve  actual  pauperism,  will  be 
attended  by  sensations  similar  to  those  with  which  he  would 
recognise  some  member  of  his  own  family  in  a  state  of  degra¬ 
dation.  Talent  is,  we  admit,  cheap  enough  in  the  present  day  : 
the  average  stature  of  mind  has  been  raised  pretty  extensively 
throughout  society.  But  genius  such  as  characterises  these 
productions  of  John  Clare,  is  not  common  in  any  rank  ;  and 
that  state  of  things  cannot  be  favourable  to  tlie  general  welfare, 
which  offers  to  such  an  individual  no  means  of  rising  above  the 
condition  of  extreme  indigence  in  which,  almost  literally  with  his 
spade  in  the  one  hand,  and  his  pencil  in  the  other,  Clare  has 
hitherto  l>een  earning  the  scanty  pittanci*  of  hard  labour  among 
the  most  vulgar  of  mankind.  We  feel  confident,  however,  that 
the  present  apfieal  to  the  public  oa  his  behalf,  will  not  disapiioint 
the  expectations  of  his  friendly  and  intelligent  Editor,  nor  crush 
the  modest  hoiies  of  ‘  better  life*  which  he  has  been  the  means  of 
awakening.  Let  our  readers  say  whether  the  Author  of  the 
following  lines,  is  a  man  that  should  be  thrown  back  mto  ob¬ 
scurity. 

*  Hail,  scenes  obscure  I  so  near  and  dear  to  me, 

The  church,  the  brook,  the  cottage,  and  the  tree : 

Still  shall  obscurity  rehearse  the  song. 

And  bum  your  beauties  as  I  stroll  along. 

Dear,  native  spot !  which  length  of  time  endears ; 

The  sweet  retreat  of  twenty  lingerrog  years. 

And,  oh !  those  years  of  inrancy  the  scene ; 

Thoac  dear  delights,  where  once  they  all  have  been ; 

Those  golden  da3rs,  long  vanish'd  from  the  plain  | 

Those  sports,  those  pastimes,  now  beknr’d  in  vain ; 
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When  happy  youths  in  pleasure's  circle  ran. 

Nor  thougnt  what  pains  awaited  future  man  ; 

No  other  thought  employing,  or  employ’d, 

But  how  to  add  to  happiness  enjoy'd: 

Each  morning  wak'd  with  hopes  before  unknown. 
And  eve,  possessing,  made  each  wish  their  own  ; 
The  day  gone  by  lefl  no  pursuit  undone. 

Nor  one  vain  wish,  save  that  it  went  too  soon  ; 

Each  sport,  each  pastime,  ready  at  their  call. 

As  soon  as  wantcu  they  possess’d  them  all : 

These  joys,  all  known  in  happy  infancy. 

And  all  1  ever  knew*,  were  spent  in  thee. 

And  who,  but  loves  to  view  where  these  were  p 
And  who  that  views,  but  loves  them  to  the  last  I 
Feels  his  heart  warm  to  view  his  native  place, 

A  fondness  still  those  past  delights  to  trace  ? 

The  vanish’d  green  to  mourn,  the  spot  to  see 
Where  flourish’d  many  a  bush  and  many  a  tre.  ^ 
Where  once  the  brook,  for  now  the  brook  is  g 
O’er  pebbles  dimpling  sweet  went  whimpering  t' ; 
Oft  on  whose  oaken  plank  I’ve  wondering  stood, 
(That  led  a  pathway  o’er  its  gentle  flood). 

To  see  the  beetles  their  wild  mazes  run. 

With  jetty  jackets  glittering  in  the  sun : 

So  apt  and  ready  at  their  reels  they  seem. 

So  true  the  dance  is  figur’d  on  the  stream. 

Such  justness,  such  correctness  they  impart, 

They  seem  as  ready  as  if  taught  by  art. 

In  those  past  days,  for  then  I  lov’d  the  shade, 

How  oft  I’ve  sigh’d  at  alterations  made ; 

To  see  the  woodman’s  cruel  axe  employ’d, 

A  tree  beheaded,  or  a  bush  destroy’d : 

Nay,  e’en  a  post,  old  standard,  or  a  stone 
Moss’d  o’er  by  age,  and  branded  as  her  own. 
Would  in  my  mind  a  strong  attachment  gain, 

A  fond  desire  that  there  they  might  remain ; 

And  all  old  favourites,  fond  taste  approves. 
Griev’d  me  at  heart  to  witness  their  removes. 

*  Thou  far  fled  pasture,  long  evanish’d  scene  1 
Where  nature’s  freedom  spread  the  flow’ry  green 
Where  golden  kingcups  open’d  into  view ; 

Where  silver  daisies  in  profusion  grew ; 

And,  tottering,  hid  amidst  those  brighter  gems, 
Where  silken  grasses  bent  their  tiny  stems ; 
Where  the  pale  lilac,  mean  and  lowly,  grew, 
Courting  in  vain  each  gazer’s  heedless  view ; 
While  cowslips,  sweetest  flowers  upon  the  plain, 
Seeminaly  bow’d  to  shun  the  hand,  in  vain : 
Where  lowing  oxen  roam’d  to  feed  at  large, 

And  bleating  there  the  shepherd’s  woolly  charge. 
Whose  constant  calls  thy  echoing  vallies  cheered, 
. e;  ‘  ‘ 
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No  calif  of  hunMr  pity’s  feelings  woiin<i« 

*Twaf  wanton  plenty  rais’d  the  joyful  sound : 

Thy  grass  in  plenty  gare  the  wish’d  supply. 

Ere  sultry  suns  had  wak’d  the  troubling  Ay; 

Then  blest  retiring,  by  thy  bounty  fed, 

They  sought  thy  diades,  and  found  an  easy  bed. 

«  But  now,  alas !  those  scenes  exist  no  more ; 

The  pride  of  life  with  thee*  like  mine,  is  o’er, 

Thy  pleasing  spots  to  which  fond  memory  clings, 
Sweet  cooling  shades,  and  soft  refreshing  springs. 

And  tiiough  fate’s  pleas’d  to  lay  their  beauties  by 
In  a  dark  comer  or  obscurity, 

As  fair  and  sweet  they  bloom’d  thy  plains  among, 

As  bloom  tho<ie  Edens  by  the  poets  sung; 

Now  all  laid  waste  by  desolation’s  hand, 

Whose  curs«d  weapon  levels  half  the  land. 

Oh !  who  could  see.  my  dear  green  willows  fall, 

What  feeling  heart,  but  dropt  a  tear  for  all  ? 

Accursed  Wealtli!  o'^'r-bounding  human  laws. 

Of  every  evil  thou  remain’s!  the  cause. 

Victims  of  want,  those  wretches  such  as  me, 

Too  truly  lay  their  wretchedness  to  thee : 

Thou  art  the  bar  that  keeps  from  being  fed. 

And  tliinc  our  loss  of  labour  and  of  bread ; 

'lliou  art  the  cause  that  levels  every  tree, 

And  woods  bow  dowrn  to  clear  a  way  for  thee. 

^  Sweet  rest  and  peace !  ye  dear,  departed  charms, 
Wnich  industry  once  cherish’d  in  her  arms ; 

When  ease  and  plenty,  known  but  now  to  few, 

W'erc  known  to  all,  and  labour  had  its  due; 

When  mirth  and  toil,  companions  through  tlic  day, 
Made  labour  light  and  pass’d  the  hours  away ; 

When  nature  made  Uic  fields  so  dear  to  me, 

Thin  scattering  many  a  bush  and  many  a  tree ; 

Where  the  Wood  minstrel  sweetly  join’d  among. 

And  cheer’d  my  needy  toilings  with  a  song; 

Ye  perisli’d  s|>ots,  adieu !  ye  rulu’d  scenes. 

Ye  well  known  postures,  ofl  frequented  greens ! 
Though  now  no  more,  fond  Memory’s  pleasing  pains, 
Within  her  breast  your  every  scene  retains. 

Scarce  did  a  bush  spread  its  romantic  bower. 

To  shield  the  lasy  shepherd  from  the  shower ; 

Scarce  did  a  tree  befHend  the  chattering  pye. 

By  lifting  up  its  head  so  proud  and  high  ; 

No,  not  a  secret  spot  did  then  remain, 

Throughout  each  spreading  wood  and  winding  plain, 
But,  in  those  days,  my  pretence  once  poaseta’d, 

The  tnall-hom  searching,  or  the  mossy  nett. 

*  Oh,  happy  Eden  of  those  eolden  years 
Which  mcmoiT  chcriihcs,  and  use  endears. 
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'I’hou  dear,  belcn-ed  spot !  may  it  be  thine 
lo  add  n  comfort  to  my  life's  decline, 

When  this  vain  world  and  I  hare  nearly  donct 
And  Time’s  drain’d  glass  has  little  left  to  run. 

When  all  the  hopes,  that  charm'd  me  once,  are  o'er. 

To  warm  my  soul  in  extacy  no  more. 

By  disappointments  prov’cl  a  foolish  cheat. 

Each  eniling  bitter,  and  beginning  sweet ; 

When  weary  age  the  grave,  a  rescue,  seeks. 

And  prints  its  image  on  my  wrinkled  cheeks,— 

Those  charms  of  youth,  tliat  I  again  may  see. 

May  it  be  mine  to  meet  my  end  in  thee; 

And,  as  reward  for  all  my  troubles  past. 

Find  one  hope  true— to  die  at  home  at  last!*  pp. 5— 11. 

For  minute  fidelity  and  tastefulness  of  description,  we  know 
scarcely  any  thing  su|)erior  to  tbe  sketches  of  Noon,  Summer 
Morning,  and  Summer  Evening.  It  is  evident  from  a  line  in* 
troduced  between  inverted  commas  iu  tiic  first  of  these,  that  the 
Author  had  seen  Cunningham’s  *  Day.’  This,  however,  is  the 
extent  of  his  obligations.  Clare’s  descriptions  are  as  far  supe¬ 
rior  in  spirit,  and  picturesque  beauty,  and  tasteful  expression,  to 
the  namby  pamby  style  of  Cunningham’s  pastomis,  as  the  scenes 
from  which  he  derives  his  inspiration,  are  to  Vauxhall  gardens. 
It  is,  indeed,  remarkable,  that  Clare's  style  should  be  so  free 
from  the  vices  of  that  school  of  poetry,  to  which  hit  scanty  read¬ 
ing  appears  to  have  been  confined.  Colloquialisms  and  provin¬ 
cialisms  abound  in  his  poems,  and  attest  its  substantial  origin¬ 
ality  ;  but  of  the  grosser  vulgarity  of  affected  expression,  of  all 
attempt  at  fine  writing,  he  has  steered  roost  commendably 
clear.  ^Ve  must  make  room  for  the  whole  of 


•  SUMMER  EVENING. 

*  The  sinking  suo  is  taking  leave. 

And  sweetly  gilds  the  edge  of  Eve, ' 

While  huddling  clouds  ot  purple  dye. 

Gloomy  hang  the  western  sky. 

Crows  crowd  croaking  over  head, 

Uastening  to  the  woods  to  bed. 

Cooiog  sits  the  lonely  dove. 

Calling  home  her  absent  love. 

With  Kirchup !  kirchup !”  ’mong  the  wheats. 
Partridge  distant  partridge  greets ; 

Beckoning  hints  to  those  that  roam. 

That  guide  the  squander’d  covey  home. 
Swallows  check  their  winding  Bight, 

And  twittering  on  the  chiron^  light. 

Round  the  pond  the  martins  nirt, 

'fheir  snowy  breasts  bedaub’d  with  dirt. 

While  the  mason,  ’ncath  the  slates, 

Each  mortar diearifig  bird  awaits : 
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By  Art  untdught,  each  labouring  spouM 
Curious  daubs  his  hanging  house. 

Bats  flit  by  in  hood  and  cowl ; 

Through  the  barn>holc  pops  the  owl ; 
From  the  hedge,  in  drowsy  hum, 
lleerlicss  buzzing  beetles  Dum, 

Haunting  every  bushy  place* 

Flapping  in  the  labourer's  face. 

Now  the  snail  hath  made  his  ring; 

And  the  moth  witli  snovry  wing 
Circles  round  in  winding  whirls. 

Through  sweet  evening's  sprinkled  pearls. 
On  each  nodding  rush  besprent ; 

Dancing  on  Iroin  bent  to  bent : 

Now  to  downy  grasses  clung. 

Resting  for  a  while  he*s  hung  ; 

Then,  to  ferry  o’er  the  stream, 

Vanishing  as  flies  a  dream  ; 

Playful  still  his  hours  to  keep, 

Till  his  time  has  come  to  sleep ; 

In  tall  grass,  by  fountain  head. 

Weary  then  he  drops  to  bed. 

F'rom  the  hay-cock's  moisten'd  heaps, 
Btartled  frogs  take  vaunting  leaps; 

And  along  the  shaven  mead. 

Jumping  travellers,  they  proceed  :  . 

Quick  the  dewy  grass  divides. 

Moistening  sweet  their  speckled  sides  ^ 
From  the  grass  or  flowret's  cup. 

Quick  the  dew-drop  bounces  up. 

Now  the  blue  fog  creeps  along, 

And  the  bird’s  forgot  his  song  : 

Flowers  now  sleep  within  their  hoods  ; 
Daisies  button  into  buds ; 

From  soiling  dew  the  butter-cup 
Shuts  hit  golden  jewels  up  v 
And  the  rose  and  woodbine  they 
Wait  again  the  smiles  of  day. 

’Neath  the  willow’s  wavy  boughs, 

Dolly,  singing,  milks  her  cows; 

While  the  brook,  as  bubbling  by. 

Joins  in  murmuring  melody. 

Dick  and  Dob,  wi%  jostling  joll. 
Homeward  drag  the  rumbling  roll; 
Whilom  Ralph,  for  Doll  to  wait. 

Lolls  him  o’er  the  pasture  gate. 

Swains  to  fold  their  sheep  Mgin ; 

Dogs  loud  barking  drive  them  in. 
Hedgers  now  along  the  road 
Homeward  bend  beneath  their  load  ; 

And  from  the  long  furrow’d  seams. 
Ploughmen  loose  their  weary  teams  t 
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Bull,  with  urging  lashes  weal*d» 

Still  so  Jow  CO  drive  a-Held, 
linger  blundering  from  the  plough. 
Wants  no  whip  to  drive  hiai  now  ; 

At  the  stuhlc'door  he  stands. 

Looking  round  for  friendly  hands 
To  loose  the  door  its  fust'ning  pin. 

And  let  him  with  his  corn  begin. 

Round  the  yard,  a  thousand  ways, 
Beasts  in  ex|>ectation  gaze. 

Catching  ut  the  loads  of  hay 
Passing  fodd'rera  tug  away. 

Hogs  with  grumbling,  deal  ning  noise, 
Hotner  round  the  server  boys  ; 

And,  fur  and  near,  the  motley  group 
Anxious  claim  their  suppering-up. 

From  the  rest,  a  blest  release, 

(iubbling  home,  the  quarreling  geese 
Seek  their  warm  straw-litter*d  shed. 
And,  waddling,  prate  away  to  bed. 

’Nigh ted  by  unseen  delay. 

Poking  hens,  that  lose  their  way. 

On  the  hovel’s  rafters  rise. 

Slumbering  there,  the  fox’s  prize. 

Now  the  cat  has  tu’en  her  seat. 

With  her  tail  curl’d  round  her  feet; 
Patiently  she  sits  to  watch 
Sparrows  lighting  on  the  thatch. 

Now  Doll  brings  th’  expected  pails. 
And  dogs  begin  to  wag  their  tails; 

With  strokes  and  pats  they're  welcom’d 
And  they  w’ith  looking  wants  begin : 
Slove  in  the  milk  pail  brimming  o'er. 
She  pops  their  dish  behind  the  door. 
Prone  to  miscliief  boys  are  met, 

’Neath  the  eaves  the  ladder’s  set. 

Sly  they  climb  in  softest  tread. 

To  catch  the  sparrow  on  his  bed ; 
Massacred,  O  cruel  pride  ! 

Dash’d  against  the  ladder’s  side. 

Curst  bai^arians  1  pass  me  by ; 

Come  not,  Turks,  my  cottage  nigh ; 
Sure  my  sparrows  are  my  own, 

Let  ye  then  my  birds  alone. 

Come,  poor  birds !  from  foes  severe 
Fearless  come,  you’re  welcome  here ; 
My  heart  yearns  at  fate  like  yours, 

A  sparrow’s  life’s  as  sweet  as  ours. 
Hardy  clowns!  grudge  not  the  wheat 
Which  hunger  for^qs  birds  to  eat : 
Your  blinded  eyes,* worst  foes  to  you. 
Can't  sec  the  good  which  sparrows  d^ 
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Did  not  poor  birds  with  watching  round^ 

Pick  up  the  insects  from  ^our  grounds , 

Did  they  not  tend  your  rising  grain. 

You  then  might  sow  to  reap  in  vain. 

Thus  Providence*  right  understood. 

Whose  end  and  aim  is  doing  good. 

Sends  nothing  here  without  its  use ; 

Though  ignorance  loads  it  with  abuse. 

And  t^ls  despise  the  blessing  sent. 

And  mock  the  Giver's  good  intent.—- 
O  God,  let  me  what's  good  pursue. 

Let  me  the  same  to  others  do 
As  I'd  have  others  do  to  me. 

And  learn  at  least  humanity. 

*  Dark  and  darker  glooms  the  sky ; 

Sleep  ’gins  close  the  labourer’s  eye  : 

Dobson  leaves  his  greensward  seat, 

Neighbours  where  they  neighbours  meet 
Crops  to  praise,  and  work  in  liand, 

And  battles  tell  from  foreign  land. 

While  his  pipe  is  puffing  out* 

Sue  he’s  putting  to  the  rout. 

Gossipping,  who  takes  delight 
To  shool  her  knitting  out  at  night. 

And  back-bite  neighbours  ’bout  the  towu— 

Who  s  got  new  caps,  and  who  a  gown. 

And  many  a  thing,  her  evil  eye 
Can  see  they  don't  come  honest  by. 

Chattering  at  a  neighbour’s  house. 

She  hears  call  out  her  frowning  spouse  ; 

Prepar'd  to  start,  she  soodles  home. 

Her  knitting  twirling  o’er  her  thumb. 

As,  loth  to  leave,  afraid  to  stay. 

She  bawls  her  story  all  the  way  ; 

The  tale  so  fraught  with  *ticing  cliarms, 

Her  apron  folded  o’er  her  arms. 

She  leaves  the  untinished  tale,  in  pain. 

To  end  os  evening  comes  again ; 

And  in  the  cottage  gangs  with  dread. 

To  meet  old  Dob^n's  timely  frown. 

Who  grumbling  sits,  prepar’d  for  bed. 

While  she  stands  chelping  bout  the  town, 

*  The  night-wind  now,  with  sooty  wings. 

In  the  cotter’s  chimney  sings  ; 

Now,  ns  stretching  o'er  the  bed, 

Sot\  1  raise  my  drowsy  head, 

Listening  to  the  ushering  charms. 

That  sh.ike  the  elm  tree's  mossy  arms  : 

Till  sweet  slumbers  stnmger  creep, 

Di'eper  darknen  stealing  rouna, 

Then,  os  rock'd,  I  sink  to  sleep, 

'Mid  the  wild  wind's  lulling  sound.*  pp.  ISO— 13f^. 
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i'lie  Village  Funeral  la  m  vury  toucliinc^  little  poem  :  the  ful* 
stuuzas  III  particular,  are  exquiaitely  beautiful. 

*  There  the  lank  nettles  sickeu  ert*  they  seed. 

Where  from  old  trees  e?e*s  cordial  vainly  falls 
To  raise  or  comfort  each  dejected  weed. 

While  pattering  drops  decay  the  crumbling  walls. 

*  Here  stand,  far  distant  from  the  pomp  of  pride. 

Mean  little  stones,  thin  scatU'r’a  here  and  there ; 

By  the  scant  means  of  Poverty  npjilied, 

'The  fond  memorial  of  her  frienas  to  bear. 

‘  O  Memory  !  thou  sweet,  enliv’ning  power, 

Thou  shadow  of  that  fame  all  hope  to  find; 

The  meanest  soul  exerts  her  utmost  power. 

To  leave  some  fragment  of  a  name  behind. 

*  Now  crowd  the  sad  spectators  round  to  see 

The  deep  sunk  grave,  whose  heap  of  swelling  mold, 

Full  of  the  fragments  of  mortality, 

Makes  the  heart  shudder  while  the  eyes  behold.*  p.  7^. 

After  describing  the  grief  of  the  helpless  orphans  on  leaving 
behind  them  in  the  dust,  their  only  friend  and  provider,  the  Poet 
feelingly  exclaims : 

*  Yon  workhouse  stands  as  their  asylum  now, 

The  place  where  poverty  demands  to  live ; 

Where  parish  bounty  scowls  his  scornful  brow, 

And  grudges  the  scant  fare  hc*s  forced  to  give. 

*  Oh,  may  I  die  before  Tm  doom’d  to  seek 
That  lust  resource  of  hope  but  ill  supplied ; 

To  claim  the  humble  pittance  once  a  week. 

Which  justice  forces  from  disdainful  pride  I* 

There  arc  some  very  fine  pmdical  thoughts  in  the  Address  to 
Plenty,  but  we  have  quoted  enough  for  our  purpose.  We  must, 
however,  make  room  for  two  noble  sonnets ;  the  first  for  its  pic¬ 
turesque  beauty,  the  second  for  its  sentimental  excellence. 

•TO  THE  WINDS. 

*  Hail,  gentle  Winds  1  1  love  your  murmuring  sound; 

The  willows  charm  me,  wavering  to  and  fro ; 

And  nO  T  on  the  daisied  irrmmd.  • 


To  see  you  crimp  the  wrinkled  flood  below : 
Delighted  more  as  brisker  gusts  succeed, 

And  give  the  landscape  round  a  sweeter  grace, 
Sweeping  in  shaded  waves  the  ripenhfig  mead, 

Puffing  their  rifled  fragrance  in  my  face. 

Painters  of  Nature !  ye  are  doubly  dear ; 

Her  children  dearly  love  your  whispering  charms : 
Ah,  ye  have  murmur'd  sweet  In  many  an  ear 
That  now  lies  dormant  in  death’s  icy  arms ; 

And  at  this  moment  many  a  weed  ye  wave. 

That  hides  the  in  his  forgotten  grave/  p.  19S. 
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•  TO  RELIGION. 

*  Thou  sacred  light,  that  right  from  wrong  discerns ; 

Thou  safeguard  of  the  soul,  thou  heaven  on  earth  ; 

Thou  undervaluer  of  the  world’s  concerns, 

Thou  disregarder  of  its  joys  and  mirth ; 

Thou  only  home  the  houseless  wanderers  have  ; 

Thou  prop  by  which  the  pilgrim's  woes  are  borne;  • 

Thou  solace  of  the  lonely  hermit’s  cave. 

That  beds  him  down  to  rest  on  fate’s  sharp  thorn  ; 

Thou  only  hope  to  sorrow^s  bosom  given ; 

Thou  voice  of  mercy  when  the  weary  call ; 

Thou  faith  extending  to  thy  home  in  heaven ; 

I'hou  peace,  thou  rest,  thou  comfort,  all  in  ail  : 

O  sovereign  good  I  on  thee  all  hopes  depend, 

Till  thy  grand  source  unfolds  its  realizing  end.’  p.  ^04>. 

\Ve  hope  we  have  by  this  time  amply  substantiated  the 
opinion  we  gave  at  the  outset,  as  to  the  extraordinary  merit  of 
these  productions :  if  so, — if,  instead  of  thinking  them  very 
clever  cansidering  they  are  by  a  day  labourer^  our  readers 
agree  with  us  in  conceding  to  them  a  high  degree  of  poetical 
merit  tpiite  independent  of  the  circumstances  of  their  Author, 
they  will  be  prepared  to  enter  with  the  requisite  sympathy,  into 
tlie  simple  details  of  his  history. 

John  Clare  was  born  at  Helpstone  near  Peterborough,  on 
the  13th  of  July,  1793.  He  is  the  only  son  of  Parker  and 
Ann  Clare,  who  arc  also  natives  of  the  same  village,  where  they 
have  always  resided  in  extreme  poverty.  Parker  Clare  was  a 
farmer’s  labourer,  and  was  latterly  employed  in  threshing ;  but 
disabled  by  re|»eated  attacks  of  rheumatism,  he  is  now  a  helpless 

31e  and  a  pauper,  receiving  an  allowance  of  five  shillings  a 
from  the  parish. 

*  John  Clare  has  always  lived  with  his  parents  at  Helpstone,  except 
for  those  short  periods  when  the  distance  to  which  he  was  obliged  to 
go  for  work,  prevented  his  return  every  evening.  At  his  own  noroe, 
therefore,  he  saw  poverty  in  all  its  most  atlecting  shapes,  and  when 
he  speaks  of  it,  os  in  the  Address  to  Plenty,  at  p.  48, 

*  **  Oh,  sad  sons  of  Poverty ! 

Victims  doom’d  to  misery ; 

Who  can  paint  what  pain  prevails 
O’er  that  heart  which  want  assails  i 
Modest  shame  the  pain  conceals 
No  one  knows  but  ne  who  feels”— 

he  utters  no  “  idly  feira’d  poetic  pains  it  is  a  picture  of  what  he 
has  constantly  witnessed  and  felt. 

*  While  such  was  the  destitute  condition  of  his  parents,  it  may 
seem  extraordinary  that  Clare  should  have  found  the  means  to  acquire 
any  learning  whatever ;  but  by  extra  work  as  a  ploughboy,  and  by 
helping  his  lather  morning  ana  evening  at  threshing,  he  earned  the 
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money  ^\hlcli  paid  for  liis  eilucation.  From  the  labour  of  eight 
weeks  Jie  generally  acquired  as  many  pence  as  would  pay  for  a 
inont!i*s  schooling  ;  and  thua  in  the  course  of  three  years  he  received, 
at  difleriMit  limes,  so  much  instruction  that  he  could  read  very  well 
in  tile  llilile.  lie  considers  himself  to  have  derived  much  benelit 
from  the  judicious  encouragement  of  his  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Seaton, 
of  Clinton,  an  adjoining  parish,  from  whom  he  sometimes  obtained 
threepence  a  week  in  rewards,  and  who  once  gave  him  sixpence  for 
repeating,  irom  mc'inory,  the  third  chapter  of  Job.  With  tnese  little 
sums  he  bought  a  few  books. 

*  Whin  he  had  learned  to  road  tolerably  well,  he  Imrrowed  from 
one  of  his  companions  that  u^ive^^al  t'avoiirlte,  Uobiiison  Crusoe, 
and  in  the  perusal  of  this  he  greatly  increased  his  stock  of  knowledge 
and  his  desire  for  reading.  He  was  thirteen  years  of  age  when  ano¬ 
ther  boy  shewed  him  'riiomson*s  Seasons,  'i'iiey  were  out  in  the 
fielcU  together,  and  during  the  day  Clare  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
looking  at  the  book.  It  called  forth  ail  tlie  passions  of  his  soul  for 
poetry.  He  w'us  determined  to  possess  the  work  himself;  and  ns 
soon  as  he  had  saved  a  shilling  to  buy  it  with,  he  set  oH  fur  Stamforil 
at  so  early  an  hour,  that  none  of  the  shops  were  open  when  he  got 
there.  It  was  a  line  Spring  morning,  and  when  he  had  made  his 
purchase,  and  was  returning  through  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Hurgh- 
ley  F.irk,  he  composed  his  lirst  piece  of  poetry,  which  he  called 

'i'he  Morning  Walk.**  'I'liis  was  soon  followed  by  the  Evening 
“  Walk,**  and  some  other  little  pieces. 

*  Eat  the  Hrst  expression  of  bis  fondm'ss  for  Poetry  was  before  he 
had  learnt  to  read.  He  was  tired  one  day  with  looking  at  the  pic¬ 
tures  in  a  volume  of  poems,  wliich  he  thinks  wtre  Puinfret’s,  when 
his  father  read  him  one  piece  in  the  book  to  amuse  4iim,  The  de¬ 
light  he  felt,  at  hearing  this  read,  still  warms  him  when  he  thinks  of 
the  circumstance ;  but  though  be  distinctly  recollects  the  vivid  plea¬ 
sure  wdiich  thrilled  through  him  then,  he  has  lust  all  trace  of  the 
incidents  as  well  as  of  the  language,  nor  can  he  find  any  poem  of 
PomfrePs  at  all  answering  the  faint  conception  be  retains  of  it.  It 
is  possible  that  his  chief  gratification  was  in  the  harmony  of  the 
tuiinhers,  and  that  he  had  thoughts  of  his  own  floating  onward  with 
the  verse  very  diHerent  from  those  which  the  same  words  W'ould  now 
suggest.  The  various  melody  of  the  tMirIit‘»t  of  his  own  compositions, 
is  some  argument  in  favour  of  tliis  opinion. 

‘His  love  of  Poetry,  however,  would  soon  have  spent  itself  in 
compositions  as  little  to  be  remembered  at  that  which  has  just  been 
mentioned,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  Mr.  John  Turnill,  late 
of  llelpstone,  now  in  the  Excise,  who  was  indeed  a  benefactor  to 
him.  IVum  his  instruction  Clare,  tliough  he  knew  a  little  of  the 
rudiments  before,  learnt  Writing  and  Aritliinetic  ;  and  to  this  friend 
he  must,  tlierefore,  con<iider  himself  indebted  for  whatever  good 
may  accrue  to  him  from  the  exe»‘cise  of  those  powers  of  mind  with 
which  he  is  nnturally  endowed.*  pp.  x — xii. 

Most  of  his  poems  were  composed  under  the  immediate  im¬ 
pression  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  in  the  fields,  or  on  tlio 
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roft4\  I’lic  ‘  Eloffv  on  the  Fhiin^  of  Pick\»orlli,’  hrt  fold 

tlio  i  ilitor,  uan  writ  (on  «)in*  ninrnini*  aftor  he.  had  hooii  helping; 
t*»  fiiix  hoh*  for  u  lime-kiln,  ‘  wltrre,*  ho  a<his,  ‘  the  many 
*  fr.lirtneiits  n|  mnrtulity  and  pcrisln d  ruins,  inspired  im?  with 
‘  tlmun’iits  of  utiier  times,  and  w  jr.iied  me  into  soni^.’  Not 
htdntc  able  to  tru>t  his  iiuMtuny,  it  has  hceii  his  custom  to  write 
down  his  thoiiiflits  with  u  pencil  on  the  spot,  ‘  his  hat  serving 
‘  him  l»>r  a  desk.’ 

‘  And  if  it  happened  that  he  had  no  opportunity  soon  after  of 
transorihing  those  in»pcrfect  memorials,  he  could  seldom  decypher 
them,  or  recover  his  first  thouplits.  From  this  circumstance  several 
of  his  jMiems  are  cpiite  lost,  and  others  exist  only  in  frapinents.  Of 
tliose  which  he  had  committed  to  writinp,  especially  his  earlier 

I)ieees,  many  were  destroyed  from  another  circumstance,  which  shews 
low  little  he  expected  to  please  others  with  them:  from  n  hole  in 
the  wall  of  his  room,  where  he  stuffed  his  manuscripts,  a  piece  of 
p.iper  was  often  taken  to  hold  the  kettle,  or  light  the  fire. 

‘  it  is  now  thirteen  years  since  CMare  composed  his  first  poem*,  in 
all  that  time  he  has  gone  on  secretly  cultivating  Ids  taste  and  talent 
for  Poetry,  without  one  word  of  encouragement,  or  the  most  distant 
prospect  of  rewuid.  That  passion  must  have  been  originally  very 
strong  and  pure,  which  could  sustain  itself,  for  so  many  years, 
through  want,  and  toil,  and  hopeless  miseiy.  Ilis  labour  in  the  fields 
through  all  seasons,  it  might  be  thought,  would  have  disgusted  him 
with  those  objects  whit'h  he  so  much  adndred  at  first;  and  his  taste 
ndght  have  altered  with  his  age :  but  the  foundation  of  his  regard 
was  laiil  too  deeply  in  truth  to  be  shaken.  On  the  contrary,  he 
found  dtdight  in  scenes  which  no  otlier  poet  has  thought  of  celebra¬ 
ting.  “  I  he  swampy  falls  of  pasture  ground,  and  rushy  spreading 
greens,  ’  “  plushy  streams,**  and  “  weed  beds  wild  and  rank,**  give 
him  as  mucli  real  transport  us  common  minds  feel  at  what  arc  called 
the  most  tom.iiitic  pr«K>pect8.  And  if  there  were  any  question  as  to 
the  intensity  or  sincerity  of  his  feeling  for  Poetry  and  Nature,  the 
commendation  of  these  simple,  unthou^dit  of,  and  generally  despiseil 
objects  would  decide  it.’  pp.  xx — xxii. 

’riiin  Very  iiuiivi<lual  was  working,  timing  the  greater  part 
of  last  >eur,  for  nine  shillings  a  week  and  Ills  footl ;  ‘  out  of  wliicb 
‘  lie  had  to  pay  t>ne  shilling  and  sixpenee  a  week  for  u  hetl,’  his 
rngageiiieiit  being  at  the  tiistaiice  of  nine  miles  from  llelpstone. 
‘  Hut  at  the  beginning  of  Novomher,  his  employer  propusetl  to 
‘  allow  him  onfi/  sert'ii  a  rreeky  on  which  he  quitted 

*  his  servict*,  and  returned  home.’ 

‘  The  Author  and  his  Poems,*  continues  his  friendly  Editor,  •  are  now 
before  the  Public;  uiid  its  decision  will  speedily  fix  the  fate  of  the  one, 
and,  ultimately,  that  of  the  otlicr  :  but  whatever  be  the  result  to  either, 
this  will  at  least  be  granted,  that  no  Poet  of  our  country  has  shewn 
greater  ability  under  circumstances  so  hostile  to  its  development.  And 
all  this  is  found  here  witliout  any  of  those  distressing  and  revolting 
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alloyR»  wliich  too  often  debate  ilie  native  worth  of  genius,  and  make  him 
who  was  gifted  with  powers  to  cosiitnaiul  adinirntion.  live  to  be  tlie  ob¬ 
ject  of  contempt  or  pity.  Tlte  low-er  the  coiidiiion  of  its  possessor,  tho 
more  unfavourable,  generally,  bus  been  the  effect  of  genius  on  Ins  life. 
That  tins  has  not  been  the  c:ise  with  Clare,  may.  perhaps,  be  itnputed  to 
the  absolute  tlepression  of  his  fortune.  It  is  ceruin  that  he  has  nut  had 
the  opportunity  hitherto  of  being  iniured  by  prosperity ;  and  that  he 
nmy  escape  in  future,  it  is  hoped  that  those  persons  who  intend  to 
shew  him  kindness,  will  not  do  it  suddenly  or  partially,  but  so  as  it 
will  yield  him  permanent  benetit.  Yet  when  we  hear  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  possessing  talent,  and  the  natural  irritability  of  the  ^metic 
temperament,  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  the  follies  and  vice«  ot  men 
in  high  lite,  let  it  be  accounted  no  mean  praise  to  such.a  man  :if 
Clare,  that,  w  iih  all  the  excitements  of  their  sensihilily  in  hi^  station, 
he  has  preserved  a  fair  character,  amiil  dangeis  which  presumption 
did  not  create,  mul  difficulties  wliicli  discretion  could  not  avoid.  In 
tlie  real  trouhUs  of  lif*,  when  they  are  m  t  brouglu  on  by  the  mis¬ 
conduct  of  the  indivii-ual,  a  8tr<mg  mind  ac<]uiri's  the  power  of  right¬ 
ing  ilselt  after  each  attack,  and  this  philosophy,  not  to  call  it  by  a 
better  name,  Clare  possesses.  If  the  expectations  of  “  better  life,'* 
which  he  cannot  help  indulging,  should  all  be  disup|K)intcd,  by  the 
coldness  with  which  this  volume  may  be  received,  be  cun 

‘  - put  up  with  distress,  and  be  content."  p.  4. 

*  In  one  of  his  U  tters  lie  says,  “If  my  hopes  don’t  succeed,  the 
hazard  is  nut  of  mucli  consetpience :  if  I  fall,  I  am  advanced  at  no 
great  distance  from  my  low-  condition :  if  I  sink  for  want  of  friends, 
my  old  friend  Necessity  is  ready  to  help  me,  a.s  before.  U  was  never 
iny  fortune  as  yet  to  meet  advancement  from  friendship :  my  fate  ha* 
ever  been  hard  labour  among  the  most  vulgar  and  low'cst  conditions 
of  men ;  and  very  small  is  the  pittance  liard  labour  allow*  me,  tboiigh 
I  always  toil’d  even  beyond  iny  strength  to  obtain  it."  *  pp.  xxvr — xxviii. 

AVe  tieein  it  a  very  hajipy  oircmn>tance,  tliat  (Marc  lias  aiipu- 
rcnlly  fallen  into  so  gooil  hands;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  no 
oslciitatioiis  act  of  injudicious  kindn<‘ss  on  (he  |)art  of  any  who 
may  feel  disposed  to  st  rve  poor  (Mare,  will  frustrate  the  ulijoct 
which  his  friends  have  in  view.  A  situation  of  bonouruble  in- 
tliistry,  in  wliitdi,  while  elevated  abt»vc  the  fear  of  want,  lie 
should  not  be  tliscliargi‘d  frinn  tlie  necessity  ot  daily  t^Xertion,  in 
which  poetry  siiouhl  still  continue  to  lie,  not  tiis  orcii|ution, 
iniicli  les*  his  trade,  but  his  sol  icc  and  his  pride,  —  would  he  the 
most  conducive  to  his  happiness.  Let  him  not  he  cursed  with  . 
an  Lxcisemuu's  place,  nor  I’elterisl  with  a  se.inty  p^oision  from 
A  titletl  patron,  nor  imprisoned  in  a  town  till  tiis  mind  lieeotneH 
inorhid,  or  his  morals  tuitiicd  hy  its  ulniu*«p!hTe,  nor  tempted  to 
play  the  idler.  Let  htiii  still  In*  Mitlen  d  to  live,  and  to  la  »our 
loo,  in  the  presence  of  Nature,  but  to  live  free,  and  to  I  iboor  for 
an  object  (hat  shall  sustain  and  compensuie  his  exertion^. 

One  word  to  tlie  Kditor  of  the  present  volume.  \Vc  are  .not 
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disposed  under  present  circumstances,  to  find  fault  ^itli  ant  of 
the  specimens  which  he  has  presented  to  us,  of  Clare’s  genius ; 
and  it  was  tpiite  proper  that  they  should  appear  with  all  their 
inaccuracies  and  provincialisms,  just  as  they  proceeded  from  his 
|H‘n.  But  as  the  periiuintnt  interest  of  the  volume  will  de|HMid 
on  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  compusition,  we  cannot  imagine 
that  a  few  coriections  from  the  hand  of  Clare  himself,  at  the 
Kiii^m^stion  of  his  Kditor,  would  render  a  new  edition  less  valu- 
ahle.  We  hy  no  means  intend  this  remark  to  apply  to  the 
pre:\l»  r  nnniher  of  the  words  thrown  into  the  glossary, — some  of 
then^  needlessly  enonich  ;  as,  for  instance,  ‘  fohls,*  ‘  standard 
•  trees,’  ‘  tools,’  ‘  won’t,*  &c.  !!Muny  of  the  provincial  terms  are 
forcibly  expressive,  ami  can  scarcely  fail  to  he  understood. 

hat  we  cliielly  refer  to,  is,  an  occasional  grammatical  blemisli, 
althoui;h  both  the  diction  and  the  construction  of  the  periods, 
are,  upon  the  whole,  singularly  chaste  and  correct.  A  more  im- 
porlaiit  improvement,  however,  would  consist  in  a  careful  revision 
of  the  seleetiou  of  pieces  ollertHl  to  the  Public.  Several  in  the 
present  volume,  we  should  he  extremely  j;lad  to  see  tlisplaced 
by  subsequent  productions;  in  particular,  *  My  Mary,’  ‘  Dolly’s 
‘  Mistake,’  and  ‘  'Fhe  Country  Girl.’  Clara  does  not  succeed 
ill  humour  :  his  poems  display  a  playful  fancy,  but  it  is  a  play¬ 
fulness  quite  distinct  from  the  unbridled  joyousness  of  dramatic 
Yuiuiour,  or  the  epii^ramiiiatic  smartness  of  wit.  Humour  be¬ 
longs  to  other  scenes  than  the  quiet  landscape  of  human  life :  it 
draws  its  materials  from  the  fantastic  modifications  of  character 
which  are  given  birth  to  hy  the  action  of  men  upon  one  another 
in  an  artificial  state  of  society.  What  may  he  the  eflect  of 
further  cultivation  and  a  more  extended  experience,  on  the  mind 
of  Clare,  wo  will  not  venture  to  predict.  It  belongs  to  the 
nature  of  real  genius,  to  convert  all  knowledge  to  its  own  nutri¬ 
ment,  and  to  enrich  itself  with  the  spoils  of  time.  There  have, 
however,  been  instances  in  which  (he  imagination  has  been  con¬ 
fused,  and  its  vigour  impaired,  by  the  attempt  to  improve  upon 
the  finer  instincts  of  nature  by  means  of  subsequent  cultivation. 
Clare  is  hardly  likely  to  produce  anything  much  more  beautiful 
than  some  of  the  descriptive  jiassages  in  the  present  volume. 
However  this  may  be,  he  will  not  in  future  be  able  to  yield  with 
the  same  zest  and  simplicity  of  feeling,  and  in  the  same  tinsoli- 
citous  mood  as  formerly,  to  the  tide  of  his  own  emotions;  and 
though  he  may  write  better,  he  will  scarcely  enjoy  in  an  equal 
degrts?  the  luxury  of  his  solitary  thoughts.  But  he  may,  and 
wre  trust  he  will,  he  put  in  possession  of  the  more  substantial 
means  of  permanent  enjoymeni.  Society  owes  it  to  itself,*  to 
prevent  the  Author  of  these  poems  from  adding  another  name 
to  (he  annals  of  unhefriendeil  genius. 
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Art.  IV.  Sotne  Account  of  the  Life  of  Rachael  WriotheUey  Ludu 
Russell.  By  the  Editor  ot*  Maclaine  Du  Deffand’a  Let  tern.  Fof- 
iovred  by  a  Scries  of  Letters  from  Lady  Russell  to  her  Husbind, 
William,  Lord  Russell;  from  l(»7‘2  to  16S2;  together  with  som# 
31iscelluneous  Letters  to  and  from  Lady  Russell.  To  which  are 
^dded,  Eleven  Letters  from  Dorothy  Sidney  Countess  of  Sunder* 
Kind,  to  George  Saville  Mari|uis  ot  llalifix,  in  the  year  1680. 
Rublislu'd  from  the  Originals  in  the  po>session  of  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  8vo.  pp.  390.  London.  1819. 

charaeier  of  Lady  Russell  has  all  the  interest  of  ro- 
-*•  uiance.  Her  heroism,  her  saintly  virtue,  her  devoterl  fide¬ 
lity  to  her  illustrious  lord,  combined  with  the  recollection  of  the 
touching  circumstances  of  his  trial  and  death,  have  imparted  to 
her  name  a  never-dying  virtue,  which 

*  still  smells  and  blossoms  from  the  dust.' 

And  yet,  no  character  could  he  more  perfei  tl)  sober  and  un- 
attected,  more  thoroughly  feminine  and  domestic — we  add  with 
pride,  more  entirely  and  peculiarly  Kiiglisli.  And  in  this 
consists  much  of  the  force  of  her  example.  Slie  deserves  to  liva 
in  the  remembrance  of  her  countrywomen,  ns  the  ornament  and 
model  of  the  sex.  To  the  unfortunate  events  in  which  her 
dearest  interests  were  implicated,  she  owes,  perhaps,  all  her 
celebrity  ;  but  then,  she  is  not  indebtiMl  to  that  unsought  for 
celebrity  any  further  than  as  the  mere  occasion  of  bringing  her 
virtues  into  open  day  ;  and  they  rellet*!  back  upon  the  page  of 
history  mure  lustre  than  they  borrow  from  fame.  *  The  )>ecu- 

*  liarity  which  is  most  striking  in  I/ady  Russell,*  remarks  the 
noble  biographer  of  her  husband,  ‘  is,  that  she  was  esteemed 

*  and  consulted  by  her  contemporaries,  and  has  been  admired 
‘  and  esteemed  by  posterity,  without  any  ambitious  efforts  of  her 

*  own.  She  neither  sought  to  sliine  in  the  world  by  the  extent 
‘  of  her  capacity,  nor  to  ilisplay,  by  aflectcil  retirement,  the 
‘  elevation  of  her  sold  ;  and  wIumi  circumstances  obliged  her  to 
‘  come  forward  on  the  stage  of  history,  she  shewed  herself  in  the 
‘  appropriate  character  of  a  wife  and  a  mother.’  ‘  Hence,*  he 
adds,  *’  we  may  believe,  that  the  unobtrusive  modesty  of  private 

*  life,  contains  many  a  female  capable  of  giving  the  same  example 
^  to  her  sex  and  to  mankind.’  I^ady  Russeirs  published  letters, 
undistinguished  hy  any  extraordinary  literary  merit,  have  never* 
theless  an  historical  inten*st,  and  a  charm  arising,  from  ihvit 
simplicity  and  pathos,  which  make  them  ilescrve  to  rank  among 
the  classics  of  Englisli  literature.  We  are  nOt  indeed  disposea 
to  estimate  them  lightly,  considered  ns  epistolary  compositions. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dignified,  aff.'cliiig,  and  every  wav  adtni* 
rable,  than  some  of  the  letters  to  Dr.  Fitz william,  wriium  aftef 
the  loss  of  her  husbaud.  Without  making  .any  prauiiaioma  to 
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gpiiius  or  \^it,  the  Writer  tii>))la)s  in  everf  period  a  fine  under* 
stuiufintT,  and  an  elevation  of  lointt  \>liieli  eoiild  liuvo  been 
denvoil  only  from  the  intUnnue  of  genuine  piety.  Nor  dt>  her 
leiiei  n  *^0(1*11'  1)>  eoinpuii^on  with  those  of  her  disiini(ni>hed  eor- 
n ^;M»^ld^•n•^.  in  the  p^e^ent  voinme  are  eonfessedly  h*ss 

intrinsicdlly  worihy  of  preset \aiion  ;  they  are,  many  of  them, 
the  iiiere  eiiit-cliai  eommnnicationd  oi  the  wife  and  Cite  mother, 
to  her  hnshand  ;  uiul  they  nHjuire,  in  order  to  be  understood, 
a  tamihar  ai ipia'tn  anee  with  the  imndents  and  )>ersonau:es  to 
vvhieh  they  ahonml  in  passint^  ullnsions.  As  (lie  letters  of  ijady 
Uus^eP,  they  cannot,  however,  fail  to  interest  the  reader ;  and 
tile  Ktiitor  has  been  at  the  pains  of  supplying  a  rnnninij  com- 
mentciiy,  whieh  will  p^reatly  add  to  his  entertainment.  'Miey 
were  orit;inally  sorletl  and  arrani;ed  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
from  a  mass  of  family  papers.  At  the  solicitation  of  several 
ptrsons  to  whom  the  colhclioii  was  shewn,  Ills  (iiaee  was  in¬ 
duced  to  allow  of  its  publication  ;  and  the  same  ft  it  ml  who  had 
undertaken  tin*  sortint;  of  the  papers,  was  applieil  to,  to  draw  up 
the  hio^rapiiical  notice  prefixed  to  the  letters,  which  forms  by 
no  means  the  least  intcrestini;  portion  of  the  volnine.  'I'lio 
letters  tliemselves  are  \alnahle,  chictlN  as  ihcy  a\lm’»l  us  to  the 
interior  reci'sst's  of  tin*  Wi iter’s  character,  extiihitin^  her  ‘  in 

*  tlic  captivating  lurm  of  the  most  tender  ami  attached  of 

*  wonu  n.’ 

‘  Tlie  ftrain  of  artless  passion,'  remarks  the  laiitor,  *  of  love  cx* 
nllctl  hy  every  sentiment  of  the  heart  and  of  the  inulerstandin^,' 
Khieli  hreatlies  through  all  those  addressOil  to  her  lord,  make  them, 
certainly,  tlic  !m»st  touching  iovt*  leltrrs  1  ever  read;  while  the  almost 
prcpiK’tic  I  xliortaiions  they  contjin»  both  lo  him  ainl  herselt',  to  be 
prcp.irt  d  *'or  the  loss  of  a  hup[»ine5s  she  appreciated  so  justly,  give 
lluMu  a  singular  interest,  when  coinhlued  with  her  sul)se(|uenl  misfor¬ 
tune,  and  the  deep  and  lasting  manner  in  whieh  she  lelt  lU' 

'I'lie  folloviing  extract  liom  the  ihinl  letter  in  the  juesent  col¬ 
lection,  presimis  a  strikinij  '•|»ecimcn. 

rum  Lomion  to  Straltonf  September  tid, 

*  If  I  were  more  fortunate  in  my  expression,  1  could  do  myself 
more  nehi  wl.vn  I  would  own  to  my  dearest  Mr.  Uussell  what  real 
and  peitlct  hnppintss  i  enjoy,  from  tiiat  kindness  he  allows  me  every 
day  to  receive  new  muiks  of,  sucii  us,  in  spite  of  the  knowledge 
1  have  of  my  ow  n  wants,  w  ill  not  sutler  me  to  mistrust  1  want  his 
love,  tliuu;*h  i  ilu  merit,  to  so  de*irable  a  blessing ;  but,  my  best 
life,  you  that  know  so  well  how  to  love  and  to  oblige,  make  my  feli¬ 
city  entire,  by  believing  my  heart  possessed  with  ail  the  gratitude, 
honour,  and  passionate  affection  to  your  person  any  creature  is  ca¬ 
pable  of,  or  can  be  obliged  to;  and  this  granted,  whut  have  I  to  ask 
nut  u  continuance  (if  tiod  see  fit)  of  these  present  enjoyments  ?  if  not, 
a  submUtioD,  without  murmur,  to  his  most  wise  dispensations  and 
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unerring  proYidcnce  ;  having  a  thankful  heart  for  the  years  I  have 
bcLMi  M»  nerfccily  contented  in:  He  knows  best  wlicn  we  have  had 
enotigli  lierc :  what  1  most  earnestly  beg  for  from  ids  mercy  is,  that 
we  bt»th  live  so  U'i,  which  ever  goes  first,  llie  otlicr  miiy  noi  sorrow  ut 
for  one  of  whom  they  have  no  hope  'flicii  let  us  ch  erloUy  e\|»t*ct 
to  l)e  togeiher  to  a  good  oi  l  age :  it*  not,  let  us  not  dotibl  but  he  will 
support  us  under  what  tiial  he  will  iiiHict  upon  lluan.  'fhese  oro 
necessary  meditations  •‘OaictimO',  lliat  we  may  not  he  surprised  ab  »vn 
our  stn  ngth  hy  a  sudden  acciilent,  being  unprepared.  K\eu  e  ntc, 
if  1  dwell  too  long  upon  it  ;  it  is  from  my  opinion  th..t  if  wo  can  bo 
prepared  for  all  conditions,  we  can  witli  the  greater  trauquiliity  enjoy 
the  present,  which  I  hope  will  he  long;  though  when  we  ch  ii;^,  it 
will  be  for  the  better,  1  trust,  through  the  merits  of  C’iiri*it  Let  us 
daily  prav  it  iiiuy  be  so,  and  then  admit  of  no  tears  ;  death  is  ttie 
extremest  evil  against  nature,  it  is  true  ;  let  us  oveicoine  the  inimo* 
derate  fear  of  it,  either  to  our  friend  or  self,  and  then  what  light 
hearts  may  we  live  w  ith  ?*  pp.  IGS — 170. 

Aiiotlim*  letter,  written  only  three  years  before  Lord  Kiisseirs 
murder,  bi'giiis  in  this  touchingly  alVedioinue  strain. 

‘  My  dearest  heart,  iL'sh  and  blood  cannot  have  a  truer  and  greater 
sense  of  their  own  happiness  than  your  poor  but  honest  wife  has. 
1  am  glad  you  tiiid  btratton  so  sweet ;  may  you  live  to  do  so  one  fifty 
years  more  ;  and,  if  (Jod  pleast‘8,  1  shall  be  glad  I  may  keep  your 
company  most  of  those  years,  unless  you  w  iah  other  at  any  time  ; 
then  I  think  1  could  willingly  leave  all  iii  the  world,  knowing  you 
would  take  care  of  our  brats:  they  are  both  well,  und  your  great 
one's  letter  she  hopes  came  to  you,’ 

And  again,  in  the  same  year,  she  writes  : 

‘  Absent  or  pre.sent,  my  dearest  life  is  equally  obliging,  and  ever 
the  earthU  dcliglit  of  my  soul,  it  is  my  great  care  (or  ought  to  be  so) 

to  moderate  my  sense  of  happiness  here,  that  when  the  appointed 
time  comes  of  my  leaving  it,  or  its  leaving  me,  I  may  not  he  unwil¬ 
ling  to  forsake  the  one,  or  be  in  some  measure  prepared  und  lit  to 
bear  the  trial  of  the  other. 

‘  I  hope  we  shall  enjoy  ihose  dozen  years  he  speaks  of,*  Lady 
Russell  writes  at  anotiier  time,  referring  to  a  passage  in  one  of 
her  hush  ind\  letters;  ‘  and  cannot,*  she  adds,  ‘  forbear  wishing 
*  to  double  them  :  as  one  pleasure  passes,  I  doubt  not  hut  we 
‘  shall  find  new  ones ;  our  nursery  will  help  to  furni*«h  us.*  And 
within  a  few  mouths  of  their  tragical  separ.itioii,  ««lie  tlins  eou- 
eludes  a  note  dated  from  Stratton,  tlie  beloved  scene  of  tlieir 
(louiestic  privacy. 

*  I  knowr  nothing  new  since  you  went ;  but  I  know,  as  certainly  at 
1  live,  that  1  have  l>ecn,  for  iwelve  years,  ns  pusdonate  a  lover  at 
ever  woman  was,  and  hope  to  be  so  one  twelve  yt-ars  more  happy 
still  and  entirely  yours,  R.  Kusssll.’ 

Hail  these  expressions  of  impassioned  lendernes**  occurred  in 
the  letters  of  an  unknown  individual,  it  might  have  been  unsafe 
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to  risk  llieir  expoguri*  to  the  public.  Doubt;)  vrouhi  have  been 
slartiMl  \%licthrr  this  alUctiun  was  reciprocal,  whether  it  was  un- 
feipiisl,  anil  whether  it  was  ns  Instinct  in  its  tidelity,  ns  ardent  in 
its  professions.  Hut  when  it  is  known  that  they  proceeded  from 
the  hi^h-ininded  and  idolized  wife  of  Lord  Russell,  who  assisted 
him  at  his  trial,  und  in  his  last  hours  surprised  and  sustained 
him  by  her  Ibrtitiule,  and  that  ilurint'  the  forty  years  of  her 
wiilowliood,  her  devotion  to  the  ineuiory  of  him  she  loved  so 
fondly,  continued  to  he  the  riding  principle  of  her  life,  all  such 
siiriiiises  of  a  coUUhcurted  scepticism  are  at  once  precluded  ; 
and  the  possible  exislenct;  of  a  passionate  atlachniCiit  in  both 
parlies  of  the  mairieti  state,  ns  virtuous  as  it  is  happy,  and  as 
permanent  as  it  is  temder,  iliis  single  fact  were  sutlicient  to 
establish.  We  cannot  refrain  from  transcribin«»  as  a  counter¬ 
part  to  the  extracts  wc  have  "i'cn,  a  few  passuc^es  from  n  letter 
written  hy  Russell  to  Dr.  Fitzwilliani,  two  inontlis  alter 

the  fatal  catastrophe.  Referring  to  those  expressions  in  the 
Dtietor's  letter,  in  which  ho  hud  endeavoured  to  assist  her  in 
liltiniT  tip  her  mind  to  hcavi  n  for  consolation,  she  lepbu  s  : 

‘  “  I  need  not  tell  you,  pood  Doctor,  liow  little  capable  1  have 
“  been  ofnuch  an  exercise  as  this.  You  will  s(M)n  find  bow  unfit  I  am 
*•  still  for  it  ;  since  niy  yet  disordered  tboupbts  can  offer  me  no  other 
than  such  words  as  express  the  deepest  sorrow,  and  confused  as 
**  niy  yet  amazed  mind  is.  Ihil  such  men  as  you,  and  particularly 
“  one  50  inucli  my  friend,  will,  I  know,  hear  with  my  weakness,  and 
“  compassionate  my  distress,  as  you  have  already  done,  by  your  good 
letter,  and  excellent  prayer.  ♦  *  #  ♦ 

•  •  “  You,  tliat  knew  us  both,  and  how  we  lived,  must 

“  allow  1  linve  just  cause  to  bewail  my  loss.  I  know  it  is  common  to 
••  others  to  lose  a  friend;  but  to  have  lived  with  such  a  one,  it  may 
be  questioned  bow  few  can  glory  in  the  like  happiness,  so,  conse- 
“  quentlv,  lament  the  like  loss.  Wlio  can  but  bhrink  from  such  a 
“  !»low!*  ••••••♦ 

•*  l.<»rd,  let  me  understand  tlic  reason  of  these  dark  and  woundinp 
•*  providences,  tint  I  sink  not  under  the  discouragement  of  my  own 
**  iliouj.f>ts  !  1  know  i  have  deserved  my  punisliment,  and  will  be 

silent  under  it  ;  but  yet  ^ccrl  lly  my  heart  mourns,  loo  sadly,  1  fear, 
and  cannot  be  comt'uitcd,  because  I  have  not  (lie  dear  companion 
aiul  slniTcr  of  ali  my  joys  r.iul  sorrows.  1  want  him  to  talk  wiili, 
**  to  walk  with,  to  eat,  and  sleep  with.  AH  these  things  arc  irksome 
“  tome.  The  dav  unv^elcome,  and  the  night  so  loo;  all  company 
**  and  meals  1  would  avoid,  if  it  might  be  :*  yet  all  tliis  is,  tliat  1  enjoy 
“  not  the  world  in  mv  own  way;  and  this  sure  hinders  my  comfort. 
*•  When  I  see  my  chddrcn  before  me,  1  remember  the  plejtsure  be 
**  tfK'k  in  them :  this  makes  my  heart  shrink.  Can  1  regret  his 
“  quitting  a  lessor  good  for  a  greater  ?  Oh  I  if  I  did  but  steadfastly 
**  lirlierc,  I  could  not  be  dejected  ;  for  I  will  not  injure  myself  to 
**  say,  I  offer  my  mind  any  inferior  consolation  to  supply  this  loss. 
**  No ;  1  most  w  illingly  forsake  this  world,  tbU  vexatious,  troublesome 
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**  worlil,  in  which  1  havo  no  other  husinesf,  but  to  rid  ray  soul  of 
“  sin,  secure  by  faith  and  a  jfood  conscience  ray  eternal  interests^ 

“  with  patience  and  courage  bear  iny  einiiitnt  inUfortune,  and  ever 
“  liereaftcr  be  above  tlie  muilcs  and  frowns  ol  fortune.*’  ’  pp. 

In  an  untinislied  paper,  ‘  the  wiiiinflf  of  wbielt,*  ue  are  in» 
formed,  ‘  denotes  the  trembling  liaml  of  extreme  old  age,'  she 
(bus,  in  ivviewing  her  life  for  a  tlevotional  purpose,  adverts  lo 
ber  irreparable  bcr«*aveinent,  ami  lo  the  subsefpiciU  loss  of  her 
son. 

•  “  Vanity  cleaves  to  me,  I  fear,  O  Lord !  in  all  I  say,  in  all  I  do. 

“  In  nil  1  suffer,  proud,  not  enduring  to  slights  or  neglects,  subject  to 
“  envy  the  good  purls  of  others,  even  as  to  worhlly  jjifts.  I'mlir.g  in 

iny  duty  to  luy  superiors;  apt  to  be  soon  angry  with,  and  without 
**  cause  too  often ;  and  by  it  may  have  grieved  those  that  desired  to 
“  please  me,  or  provoked  others  to  sin  by  my  rash  anger.  Not  ready 
“  to  own  any  advantage  1  may  have  received  by  good  advice  or  ex* 

**  ample.  Kut  well  satisfied  if  1  have  not  all  the  rc8(>cct  1  cx- 
“  peeled,  even  from  my  superiors.  Such  hjis  been  the  pride  of  my 
**  naught  heart,  1  fear,  and  olso  neglect  in  my  performances  due  to 
**  my  superiors,  children,  friends,  or  servant* — heartily  lament  my 
**  sin.  Hut,  alas  !  in  my  most  dear  husband's  troubles,  seeking  help 

from  man,  but  finding  none.  11  is  life  was  uken  uw’ay,  and  so 
“  sorely  was  my  spirit  wounded,  even  without  prospect  of  future 
**  comfort  or  consolation — the  more  faulty  in  me,  having  three  dear 
**  children  to  perform  my  duty  to,  with  thankfulness  for  such  a  bless* 
**  ing  left  me,  under  so  heavy  a  dispensation  ns  1  felt  the  loss  of  him 
**  to  be.  But,  alas !  how’  feeble  did  1  find  myself  both  then,  and 
“  also  poorly  prepared  to  bear  the  loss  of  my  dear  child  and  only 
“  son,  in  1711. 

*  “  If  I  carry  my  sorrow’  to  the  grave,  O  I.ord,  in  much  mercy 
**  let  it  not  be  imputed  ns  sin  in  me !  His  death  w’as  a  piercing 
“  sorrow  to  me,  yet  thou  hast  supported  me.  Lord  !  even  in  a  very 
**  old  age.  and  freer  from  bodily  pains  and  sickness  than  most  feel — 

I  desire  thankfully  to  recollect.'*  *  pp.  HS — 119. 

Of  Lady  Hu*»seir*4  life  previous  lo  her  .second  marriage,  but 
few  j>irlioulars  have  been  preserved.  She  was  the  secoiul 
dauglifer  and  co-heiress  of  Thomas  Wriodiosley,  Karl  of  South* 
amptoii,  by  his  first  wife,  Uachael  de  Riivigny,  whose  hrotlier, 
the  iVfarcpiis  tie  Riivigny,  was  long  the  liead  of  the  Protestant 
interest  in  France,  as  depuly-g(»neral  of  the  reformed  churches. 
She  was  horn  about  the  >ear  KHO;  and,  in  her  seventeenth  or 
riirlitcentb  year,  was  given  in  marriage  to  Francis,  Lord 
Vatigbnn,  eldest  son  of  the  lOarl  of  Cnrberry,  by  whom,  in  ldB5, 
she  liad  one  child,  who  died  in  liis  infancy.  She  became  a 
widow,  it  should  seem,  very  soon  after,*  probably  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  ;  for  in  1B67,  she  appears  to  have  received  the  addresses 
of  .Mr.  Russell,  (hen  only  a  younger  brother.  They  were  mar¬ 
ried  about  (he  end  of  1069.  Her  eldest  daugidcr,  afterwards 
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DuUlichf  of  Di voh«>liirr,  born  in  1671 ;  her  !«<*rond  <!:tna;1i^ 
ItT,  hftrrwanls  i)utrhpsHof  Kuilaiul,in  1676;  anil  ‘  lu  rcloiUP>ili(* 

*  liii)»|>ine^s  Sivinnl  to  bt*  coinplrtiMl  by  the  bird)  of  it  in 

NoviMnlicr  I6'^0.  'I’lu?  happy  years  which  sho  pj^soil  widi 
Lord  Uu>scll,  were  diviilfd  bctnccn  dieir  sunnncr  residence  at 
SiimUoi),  (o  which  she  always  adveits  with  pleasure,  and  their 
winters  at  Southampton  House,  After  the  dreadful  events  of 
10^5,  she  remained  for  some  time  at  Woburn,  the  seat  of  her 
father>in* law,  the  Duke  of  lledford,  strui^t^lin^  in  solitude  to 
arm  her  mind  for  the  duties  in  order  to  discharge  which  she  was 
reconciled  to  bfe. 

‘  “  Jt  is  possible  I  pnsn  at  too  touch  of  this  kind  for  a  spirit  so 
“  broke  hyulHiction;  for  I  am  so  jenlous  that  tiii>e,  or  neeessily, 
*•  the  ordin  iry  ahaters  of  all  violent  passions,  my,  even  employment 
**  or  company  of  such  friends  as  1  have  left,  should  do  that,  my 
“  reli^dun  or  reason  ought  to  do,  as  makes  me  covet  the  best  advices, 
**  and  use  all  methods  to  obtain  such  a  relief  as  I  cun  ever  hope  for: 
**  a  silent  sobiitission  to  this  severe  and  ten  ibio  provideiiee,  without 
**  any  ineH'ective  unwillingness  to  bear  what  I  must  sutler;  and  such 
“  a  victoiy  over  myself,  that  when  once  allayeil,  iinmoilcratc  pas« 

Slims  m.iy  not  he  apt  to  break  out  again  upon  fresh  occasions  and 
“  aeeiilents,  ollering  to  mv  memory  that  dear  object  of  my  desires 
•*  wliich  must  happen  every  day,  I  may  s.iy  cvcr\  hour,  of  the  longest 
‘‘  life  1  can  live,  that  so,  wlien  I  must  reliirn  into  tl)e  world,  so  far 
**  os  to  act  that  part  is  incumbent  uj>on  me  in  faithfulness  to  him 
“  1  owe  as  much  as  can  he  due  to  man,  it  may  be  with  greater 
“  strength  of  s|)irits,  and  grace  to  live  a  stricter  life  of  holiness  to  my 
“  Ciod.‘*  *  pp.  55,  5(). 

From  a  letter  addressed  to  Ikt  at  (his  jieiiod  hy  Dishop 
nurnet,  it  appears  that  she  hail  Liken  the  lesolmioo  to  ilevole  so 
nuieh  ul  her  time  to  the  education  of  her  dam^hters,  as  that  they 
should  need  no  otlier  i^ovoniess  ;  and  (his  resolution,  there  is 
iiMson  to  lieluwe,  she  well  fuliilled.  Her  feelings  on  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  rc\isiting  ‘  that  now  desolate  place,  Stratton,*  are 
touchingly  expressed.  Fiom  laiudon  too,  she  shrinks  hack 
as,  ‘in  thought,  u  place  of  terror’  to  her ;  ‘but,*  she  adds, 
‘  having  so  many  months  mourned  (he  Mihstance,  I  think  (by 
‘  (lod’s  assistance)  the  shadows  will  not  sink  me.*  After  this 
period,  Lady  luissell's  pnhiished  letti  is  supply  her  biographer 
with  the  chief  mute) ials  for  the  memoir  of  her  character.  'I'he 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  had,  throng!)  (he  medium  of 
Dykevcit,  the  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  States  of 
Ilullatid,  coinmunii  ated  to  Lady  Uussell  (he  lively  interest 
they  took  in  ho  loss,  regarding  her  lord's  death  as  u  great  blow 
to  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  religion.  On  their  accession 
to  the  throni',  one  of  the  first  acts  of-  the  government  was,  the 
reversal  of  Lord  RusseH’s  attainder  ;  and  lionours  were  showered 
on  the  two  famdies  to  which  Lady  ILisscll  was  the  most  nearly 
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inoro  lhan  vnlVh-lciit  to  fKito  a  prrson  oi  ordinary  niind. 
It  uppiMis,  hooTv  r.  lUo  piiiiiotl  tliul  tho  pvihlirity 

and  UmiijiIi  of  tlio  P.irli.iauMit  iry  prooco.diniif'i  wliicli  wore  iusti- 
UHod  for  tin*  pni  po«io  of  uscortaioinj;  the  advisors  and  pronuilors 
of  the  atroi  ioiis  moa-uros  of  wore  a  so\ ere  trial  to  Lady 

Kus'.tdl,  and  served  rather  to  dopro'is  her  letdin^^s.  She  horsidf 
now  hoi'aino  the  t))»j.ot  of  universal  respect  ami  consideration* 
\N  e  find  Tilloison  applMo^;  for  her  sanction  of  his  uci'eptaiirc  ol 
the  di^;nitv  odere*!  him  hv  Kin*;;  Williatn  ;  and  La<ly  Slimier-* 
land,  the  oite  id  one  who  had  be<m  a  principal  minister  amt 
adviser  of  (.’h.iiles  11.  at  the  time  of  Lord  ILisseli’s  execution, 
now  solirirnijj  h«T  interci*s**ion, 

‘Snell,  indeed,  was  tlie  deference  paid  to  her  opinion,  and  the 
the  importance  attached  to  her  j^ood  will,  that  even  the  confident 
nil  ml  <»f  the  l)uches!»  of  Marlborough  thought  it  necessary  to  assure 
her>elf  .»f  Laiiy  Uusseil’s  approbation,  in  the  critical  juncture  of  nd* 
viNing  the  P'  ineess  Anne  to  acipiiesce  in  the  settlement  of  the  Crown 
oi.  the  I'linee  i*f  Orange.  I'rom  Lady  Russell  we  find  no  iiitimation 
of  tin’s  rt  ittering  reference  ;  but  the  Duchess  of  M.irlhurough  her* 
Si  ir  rccoi(l<,  iliat  slic  could  not  satisfy  licr  own  niiiid  till  she  “  had 
'•  consuitt'il  with  several  persons  of  undi^iputed  wisdom  and  integrity, 
“  .mil  purticul  irly  with  L  idy  Russell  of  Southampton  flou.sC»  anil 

with  Or  'rilhitson,  at’tcrw arils  .^rchliishop  of  Canterbury.**  Botli 
before  and  after  Tillotson’s  exaltation  and  !ii.s  dignity,  we  find  him 
giving  a  detailed  account  to  Lady  Russell  of  tlie  intended  preferments 
ill  tli('  (‘*Mireh,  and  assuring  her  of  the  respect  which  the  King  was 
disposed  to  pay  botli  lo  her  wishes  and  those  of  Lord  Bedford,  in  his 
noiiiin.*tioiis  to  preferment  in  London.* 

There  appimrs  to  be  no  other  foiiiidation,  however,  than  this 
ciieiimstaiice,  for  M  idnine  do  Stard’s  representation,  that  Lady 
lltis«.eil  was  consulted  by  the  ministers  of  King  William,  and  by 
Queen  Anne  heist  lf,  on  political  medsniiM.  'I’he  author  of  the 
pn‘sent  Diographical  notice  adverts  als«  to  another  erroneous 
statements,  n  mely,  that  Lady  Hiissell  wept  herself  blind. 

I  ler  ladyship's  complaint  proved  to  he  a  cafarael  on  her  left  eye, 
for  which  she  underwent,  iti  the  operation  of  eouehing, 

with  success.  In  1700,  her  son  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his 
graiulfaiher,  to  the  Dukedom,  and  was  appointed,  us  soon  as  he 
was  of  age,  to  the  lieutenancies  of  the  three  countic.s  of  Dedt’ord, 
Middlesex  and  Cambridge,  which  had  been  held  by  the  former 
Duke.  Her  maternal  anxieties  seemed  now  to  he  rewanlcd  to 
the  utmost ;  but  she  was  destined  fo  have  all  her  sorrows  renewed 
by  his  sudden  removal  in  the  midst  of  health  and  the  vigour  of 
life,  lie  fell  a  sacrifice  lo  the  small- pox  in  tin*  thirty-first  year 
of  his  age.  Lady  Russell  attained  the  advanced  age  ofciglity- 
six.  Dt  her  last  illness  and  death,  no  particulars  have  been  pre¬ 
served.  She  expired  at  Southampton  House,  8cpl.  29,  1723. 
The  memoir  closes  with  the  following  paragraph. 
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‘  .^Iay  the  writer  of  the  forej;oing  pages  he  allowed  to  hope,  while 
fast  sinking  to  the  grave  that  iuu>t  bhurtly  close  on  an  insignificant 
('xihtence — may  she  he  allowed  to  hope,  that  existence  rescued  from 
the  imputation  of  perfect  inutility,  by  having  thus  endeavoured  to 
develope,  and  hold  up  to  the  admiration  of  her  countrywomen,  so 
bright  an  example  of  female  excellence  as  the  character  of  Lady 
Itus^ell  ?  n  character  \%hose  celebrity  was  purchased  by  the  sacrifice 
of  no  feminine  virtue,  and  whose  principles,  conduct,  and  sentiments, 
equally  well  adapted  to  every  condition  ol  her  sex,  will  in  all  be  found 
the  surest  guide.**  to  [:eace,  honour,  and  happiness.’ 

Ill  the  Miscellaneous  I  setters  will  he  fouiul  an  adiniruhle  letter, 
highly  worthy  of  jireservation,  ndilress(*d  h)  Laily  liossell  to  her 
sou,  (he*  Duke  of  liedford.  It  is  too  long  to  extract,  hut  we  re- 
coniniend  it  to  the  particular  notice  of  the  readijr.  The  letter 
from  Mr.  llowe  to  Lady  Kussell,is  interesting  as  being  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  writer. 

Lady  Sniiderlamrs  letters  to  liOrd  Halifax,  consist  of  (he 
political  gossip  of  the  day,  which  the  old  lady  dnteously  set  her¬ 
self  to  collect  and  transmit  to  her  son-in-law.  'They  are  enter¬ 
taining  (‘iiongli,  hut  of  little  value,  ijatly  Sunderland  was  the 
Siiccharissa  of  Waller ;  uiitl  she  thus  nnceremonionsly  intro- 
dnccH  the  Poet’s  name  :  ‘  Mis.  Miiitileton  ami  1  have  lost  Old 
‘  I  f  a  lit  o* ;  he  is  gone  away  frightened.  >  ‘  My  I  .lUrd  Russell  ’ 
is  once  releirecl  to,  in  (he  slang  language  of  (he  court  partV)  as 
one  of  Lord  ^liart('shnr\'s  ‘  hlimi  followers.’  ‘  Mutineers  *  is 

the  term  generallv  bestowed  on  tli(*Conntrv  Party  in  these  letters. 

•  0  • 

liOrd  Snmierl.iml,  her  son,  is  spoken  of,  ami  comniemIcHl,  as 
having  advised  the  i>sning  of  nn  order  of  eonncil  lo  the  Judges, 
in  lOHO,  to  convict  all  Papists  strictly  charged,  ami  not  to  pro¬ 
secute  other  Dissenters  from  tin?  Church  of  KnglamI ;  an  order, 
however,  which  the  Judges  knew  belter  than  to  obey.  In  a 
siihsetpieiit  letter,  she  says:  ‘  He  (l^onl  SiimlerlamI)  told  me 

*  lie  had  heard  Judge  Weston  had  not  (K^rformed  the  orders  ho 

*  lind  to  make  a  distinction  hotwecii  the  Papists  and  the  Faiia- 

*  til's.’  The  events  of  that  period  shew  how  little  the  King  was 
ilisposed  to  sanction  any  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  Non-con- 
tormists.  The  Editor  has  been  indefatigable  in  supplying  illus- 
( rati  VO  notes. 


An.  V,  The  Vnmily  Mansion,  A  Tale.  By  Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Ongar, 
.Author  of  Maternal  Solicitude,  I’racticul  liintf,  &'C.  P2tno.  pp. 
'JOB.  London,  IHllk 

\|  RS.  'I'AYLOR,  in  her  first  publication,  let  her  readers 
into  tin*  secret,  (hat  slic  was  then  commencing  her  career 
of  authorship  at  the  age  of  fifty-six, — a  career,  as  it  has  proved, 
ol  (lattcring  success,  ami  certainly,  one  of  more  than  ordinary 
nscfiilncss.  Although  that  is  six  years  ago,  we  arc  too  polite  to 
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itylo  lior  ovon  now,  an  old  woman  :  Ikt  mind,  at  all  evonts,  has 
not  pii<siMl  ils  prime.  Hut  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that 
a  literary  eflbrt  of  the  present  deserij)tion  is  not  very  common  at 
the  |M*riud  of  life  at  which  the  Author  has  arriveil.  It  is  not 
very  usual  to  find  the  fancy  putting  forth  fresh  shoots  at  what 
used  to  he  termetl  the  ^rund  climaeteric  ;  or  the  mind,  if  its 
\i^onr  be  unabated,  exerlintf  ilselt  in  a  new  direction.  Mrs. 
TuylorN  precedint'  puhru'atioiis  ha%’e  been  of  that  simply  didac* 
tic  kind  which  retpiires  hut  the  exercise  of  a  sound  jiidi'ementi 
C^uided  by  correct  principles,  and  the  prophetic  liffht  of  sai^ 
experience,  to  make  tliem  an  ellicieut  means  of  iiist ruction  ;  hut 
to  compose  a  j^oo<l  tale,  is  a  more  costly  elVort  oi*  the  faculties, 
a  literary  adventure  fur  more  perilous.  It  is  plensin*'  to  remark, 
that  the  succ(*ss  which  has  atteudcfl  Mrs.  Taylor’s  former 
works,  so  far  from  tem|>tinic  her  to  relax  iu  the  pains  bestowed 
upon  her  prodiietions,  us  if  an  inferior  article  mii^lit  now  he 
made  to  puss  current  untler  favour  of  her  name,  bus  had  the 
ciVeet  of  a  stimtdus  ;  has  encouraged  her  to  try  her  powers  in  a 
work  of  imai^ination,  composeil,  evidently,  with  "real  care,  but 
conceived  with  spirit,  and  executeil  with  u  i;rapliioul  skill  that 
exceeds  any  display  of  talent  in  the  Author’s  previous  literary 
])roductions.  If  we  had  had  the  least  reason  for  snspectint^  that 
the  opinion  we  have  on  former  occasions  expressed,  was  too 
partial  or  too  complimenlary — for  we  will  own  that,  towanU 
persons  who  come  before  the  ]>uhlic  iu  Hie  character  which 
helons^s  to  Mrs.  I’aylor  ns  an  author,  we  are  suscej)til)le  of  such 
a  bias, — the  present  work  would  have  satisfied  us,  aiul  wc  think 
it  will  satisfy  our  readers,  that  we  have  not  over-estimated  her 
literary  firetensious.  iter  motives,  it  would  he  impussihle  to 
ostimatc  too  highly. 

We  are  not  told  whether  the  Family  Mansion,  is  a  fiction  or 
tio  fiction  ;  hut  whether  the  story  he  real  or  nut,  it  is  all  true,-^ 
true  in  the  most  important  sense;  it  has  the  truth  of  paiiitiu^, 
and  tlie  truth  of  sentiment.  Mr.  Faikhiirst,  an  opulent  tner- 
ehant,  a  man  of  piety  and  domestic  habits,  has  married— a 
handsome  wife.  Nay,  Mrs.  Kdwanl  Parkluirst  was  more  than 
hniidsomc  :  she  was  accomplished,  sweet-tempered,  and  passed 
for  intelligent.  Hut  she  hatl  one  fault;  slie  had  no  feeling — ex- 
ce^>t  for  herself,  and  constquehtly,  no  character.  To  delineate 
a  form  witliout  outline,  is  a  dinicult  task  ;  hut  in  delineating  the 
heroine  of  the  tale,  Mrs.  Taylor  has  elVcctcd  this  task,  as  wc 
think,  to  adiuiraiion.  She  has  shewn  how  much  jxisitivo  un¬ 
happiness  may  spring  from  the  mere  negation  of  virtue ;  how 
adequate  a  cause  is  mere  selfishness,  of  the  ruin  of  domestio 
|>eacc  ;  how  much  friction  may  l^e  produced  by  a  smooth  Hur« 
face,  ami  how  melancholy  a  thing  is  a  heartless  smile.  The 
incidents  of  the  tale  are  purely  domestic,  and  wouhl  scarcely 
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iutrrt*st  the  roaHor  in  the  iletail.  Mr.  FurkhiiiNt  too  hite  por- 
if  ivf*s  the  error  ol*  his  clioice,  yet  without  t!i»‘  >ireii^(h  of  iniiul 
re<|iil!*i!e  to  r«MiifMly  it :  he  secs  his  jiiuiis  thwarted,  his  .iHairs 
iiivnjv f'd  in  eiii!>arrassinent,  itis  parental  hopes  hlasteii ;  ami  (li(‘![i 
a  \ietini  to  anxiety.  Caroline,  his  only  tiaa^Iiter,  wlio  has 
elopeil  w'l'U  an  ail\(*ntuier,  timU  herself  the  wne  of  a  iloniestic 
tyrant,  wlntse  teifiper  is  yo(ir;‘il  hy  his  ilis.tppi>inti:)ent  in  respect 
tohei  fortune,  i  he  <*haructer  of  i>ateinaii  will  he  rtx'o^nised  in  too 
iniiny  ll^ini;  ori<;iiials.  Alter  soim^  years  of  suhitiiry  siilVerin^*, 
aMis.  Bateman  heeoiiies  u  widow,  an«i,  redtieed  to  the  necessity 
of  inaintuinint'  herself  and  her  orphan  children  hy  her  own 
exertions,  she  umhn  takes  a  school.  'I'lie  rainily  Mansion,  the 
sc*  lie  of  her  e  ily  years,  hecomes  once  more  her  residence,  and 
that  of  In  r  inother,  tin;  still  mu}  smilin<^  ndict 

of  ‘  poor  -Mr.  Furkhurst  ’  But  here,  the  unfeerm:;;  heart  which 
had  so  lon«>'  been  iinprei>;nalde  to  atTliction,  is  at  leni^th  made 
sensible  of  u  J»  intj  ;  the  sluices  of  feelini^  are  opened,  and  the 
love  of  this  worhl  is  expelled  hy  new  ami  vivid  views  of  ano¬ 
ther.  A  moral  ivviduHon  takes  place  in  the  character  of  the 
now  ni^ed  .Mrs.  I’arkiiurst,  wiiich  forms  the  consummation  of 
the  tale. 

It  is  in  the  delineation  of  the  characters  that  the  merit  of  the 
work  consists  ;  uml  we  thiidv  it  has,  in  this  respe(‘t,  ^reat  merit, 
'riie  chara<*tt  rs  are  not  conveyed  to  the  reailer  hy  means  of  a 
I'onnal  nn.ilysis,  but  pass  before  him  in  the  shape  of  living 
actors.  'I’hat  of  the  elder  Mrs.  Farkhurst,  the  mother  of  Mr. 
Kdward  Fufkhurst,  is  an  admirable  )>urtrait  of  the  ae;ed  and 
inatnretl  C'hristian.  But  we  must  iulroduce  our  readers  to  her 
daughter  iu-liw. 

•  'I'he  inauspicious  j»looni  whicli  had  begun  to  pervade  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Parkhurst,  was  nearly  dispelled  by  the  prospect  of  his  heroming 
a  parent.  He  anticipated  the  new  relation  in  which  he  lioped  shortly 
to  stand,  with  the  emotions  of  a  man  possessing  a  heart  us  aH'cetiomite 
ns  ever  glowed  in  a  human  bosom  ;  and  lie  never  harboured  a  doubt 
but  that  emotions,  if  possible  still  more  tender,  would  be  excited  in 
that  4»f  his  still  loveil  Caroline.  'i'his  was  the  circumstance,  he 
thought,  which  must  infullibiy  give  a  turn  to  her  whole  conduct  and 
fetdiiigt :  with  rapture  he  contemplated  her  in  that  tender  relation  ; 
while  he  anticipated  a  complete  renovation  of  tier  taste,  in  every  thing 
in  the  Pamily  .Mansion,  on  which  he  had  been  forced  to  look  with  dit- 
approbation. 

•  The  lime  arrived,  and  he  embraced  a  daughter!  Her  grand¬ 
mother  folded  her  to  her  maternal  bosom,  kissed  her  velvet  cheek,  and 
oftered  up  a  fervent  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  'I'he  old  servants 
prcssiHl  around ;  and  w  hile  each  took  her  in  turn,  one  declared  she 
was  like  their  deceased  ina.ster,  another  said  she  resembled  their  mis¬ 
tress,  and  a  thin!  that  she  was  the  very  model  of  her  papa;  hut  all 
agreed  iliat  she  waa  one  of  the  lovclioit  babec  that  ever  saw  the  suu  ; 
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and  this,  perhaps,  was  ncartT  the  truth  than  suc!i  assertions  frequently 
are.  Even  Mr  Oliver  was  pleased,  felt  proud,  and  claimetl  a  snrt  of 
propeity  in  the  Utile  Klran^er.  Ami  yoiini^  Mrs.  Parkhurst  was 
pliMsed  too — she  was  pleaded  to  find  herself  alive,  and  in  such  a  state 
4)f  tonvulocenee  as  promised  a  speedy  return  to  the  world  ;  for  even 
her  joyous  and  sanguine  temper  had  not  lujen  able  to  prevent  the  pos» 
sihiliiy  of  a  ditlerent  rv*sult  occasioually  crossing  her  mind  :  and  while 
her  situation  kept  her  a  prisoner,  and  precluded  some  of  her  accus¬ 
tomed  ple.isiires,  thc*rc  were  enjoyments  in  it  which,  on  the  wliole, 
fwmed  a  pleasing  variety,  and  for  wliich  no  one  had  an  acuter  relish 
than  herself:  besides,  slie  contemplated  an  excursion,  to  recruit 
strength  which  had  never  failed,  spirits  which  had  never  been  de* 
pressed.  And  she  was  pleased  with  the  infant,  too,  when  quiet  in  the 
arms  of  its  nurse  ;  but  its  cries  always  gave  her  the  hcad-aeh,  and  it 
was  sure  to  incommode  her  if  kept  in  the  room  too  long  When  s/t€ 
w  ju  asked  who  she  thought  it  resembled,  she  replied,  she  thought  it 
was  like  itself!  Mr.  Parkhurst  observed  and  felt  these  things,  but  still 
he  riatfered  himself  that,  as  every  day  would  render  the  infant  more 
interesting,  site  would  not  fiil  by  degrees,  at  least,  to  excite  a  mother’i 
feelings.  Besides,  lie  candidly  attributed  much  of  his  w  ife’s  apparent 
insensibility,  to  the  siqiposed  languor  of  her  present  circumstances,* 
The  fond  hope  of  his  drar  ('aroline’s  ultimately  uniting  with  him  in 
the  tender  and  endearing  task  of  training  their  int ’resting  charge  to 
knowledge  and  to  virtue,  was  too  precious  to  bo  abandoned  by  a  slight 
discouragement,  or  by  present  appearances,  however  inauspicious 
they  might  seem. 

‘  When  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  proposed  excursion,  the  infant 
was  taken  so  extremely  ill,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  postpone  their 
journey,  while  the  agitation  and  distress  of  .Mr.  iWkhurst  knew  no 
tiounds.  On  a  female  friend’s  endeavouring  to  console  his  wife  by 
the  prospect  of  the  babe’s  recovery,  her  reply  was — that  sht?  thouglit, 
for  her  own  part,  she  could  give  her  up  with  a  gre.U  deal  of  resigna¬ 
tion  !  It  was  certainly  well  for  the  present  fecliugs  of  Mr.  I’arkhurst 
that  he  did  not  hear  this  confession. 

*  On  her  return  from  the  excursion,  things  went  on  ns  usual ; 
former  objects  maintained  their  accustomed  interest,  which  was  by  no 
means  abated  by  recent  circumstances.  An  uniform  good  humour, 
amounting  to  joyousness,  maintained  unimpaired  that  bloom  of  high 
health,  which  hud  ever  overspread  her  cheek,  and  given  lustre  to  her 
eye,  and  which,  at  every  gaze,  still  made  her  fond  husband  forget  for 
the  moment,  or  at  least  forgive,  wlut  his  better  judgment  dkap- 
proved.*  pp.  ‘25— 

*  .Mrs.  Parkhurst  w'as  one  of  those  characters  who  have  neither  enc- 
inics  nor  friends  :  with  a  constitutional  dislike  to  every  thing  unplea* 
tant  or  disagreeable,  she  wiis  never  embroiled  in  the  petty  feuds  which 
agitated  her  neighbours ;  she  made  the  best,  and  put  the  most  fa¬ 
vourable  construction  upon  every  thing  that  was  amiss ;  and  she  so 
scrupulously  observed  ad  the  rules  of  etiquette,  as  never  to  afford  the 
slightest  occasion  for  offence  on  that  score  :  so  that  she  gli  led  along 
tranquil  and  unruffled,  and  seemed  to  have  acquired  the  happy  art  of 
keeping  every  vexation  and  every  care  at  bay,  while  she  looked  on 
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unconcemecl  at  those  which  annoyed  the  peace  of  her  neighbours. 
And  yet.  amid  all  this  tranquillity,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
there  existed  a  being  (with  the  exception  of  her  husband  and  Mr. 
Oliver)  who  ever  felt  for  her  the  glow  of  genuine  atf’eclion.  If  this 
constitutes  the  happiness  of  social  life,  Mrs.  Parkhurst  was  one  of  the 
most  desolate  and  forlorn  of  the  human  race  :  but  thoroughly  satisfied 
witlj  herself,  it  is  probable  the  idea  of  any  such  deficiency  never 
glanced  across  her  mind ;  or  if  it  did,  it  would  not  interrupt  that  feli¬ 
city  which  was  derived  from  very  ditterent  sources.*  pp.  ‘25) — SI. 

'riu!  character  of  Miss  Vincent,  Miss  Caroline’s  governess,  is 
\ery  naturally  drawn. 

*  Miss  Vincenti'  like  some  other  people,  had  a  failing  or  tw’o  :  one, 
not  the  least  prominent,  wixa  the  pride  of  intellect,  which  made  her 
look  down  with  sovereign  contempt  on  all  whom  she  deemed  her  infe¬ 
riors  in  sense  or  knowledge  :  another  fault,  equally  conspicuous,  was 
the  love  of  adtiiiraiion.  On  the  gentlemen,  especially,  she  played  oil 
her  intellectual  artillery  w  ith  all  the  skill  and  audressof  which  she  was 


mistress;  whether  from  old  or  young,  single  or  married,  her  vanity, 
ever  craving  and  voracious,'  sought  its  gratification  indiscriminately.  j 

Moreover,  for  some  reason  or  other,  she  had  an  insuperable  dislike  to  ^ 

handsome  women  ;  and  as  they  are  frequently  vain,  they  were  persons  n 

whom  she  conceived  it  to  he  her  boiinden  duty  to  humble.  Some  evil-  ^ 

dis|K>sed  individuals  have  affirmed,  that  Miss  Vincent  was  herself  a  co-  ^ 

c]uette  at  heart ;  but  to  such  slanders  we  do  not  listen.  Certainly  she 
could  not  have  encountered  a  character  belter  adapted  to  the  devc*  ^ 

lopinent  of  her  ow  n,  than  that  of  Mrs.  l^arkhurst  ;  elated  with  her  | ' 

personal  charms  and  long  established  popularity,  and  never  harbour¬ 
ing  a  regret  respecting  her  mental  deficiencies,  she  viewed  Miss  Vin-  J 
crent  in  the  light  in  which  she  apprehended  every  one  else  must  view 
her,  attaching  little  more  importance  to  her  station,  and  paying  her  k 

little  more  resjH'ct,  than  to  a  supi'rior  domestic,  indeed  much  less  than  g 

to  her  favourite  Alice.  These  ladies,  therefore,  soon  perfectly  under-  p 

stood  each  other,  and  indirectly  used  every  means  to  express  their  | 

mutual  sentimeius.  Where  people  live  under  the  same  roof,  there  ^ 

are  choice  opportunities  for  this  sort  of  w’arfare.  They  would  have  | 

made  you  believe  that  they  w’cre  perfectly  indifi’erent  re8|>ccting  each  1 

other's  opinion  ;  hut  notliing  could  be  more  apparent  than  that  they  J 

were  noi  indifferent,  but  that  they  did  purposidy  harass  and  torment 
each  other  in  no  inconsiderable  degree.  The  beautiful,  the  happy 
Mra.  I’arkburst,  and  the  intelligent  Miss  Vincent,  were,  in  fact,  in  a  ^ 

perpetual  broil :  yes,  the  beautiful,  the  happy  Mrs.  Parkhurst  stood  \ 

m  awe  of  her  iLiugbter’s  governess  I  and  the  intelligent  Miss  Vincent  { 

was  mortified  to  the  quick,  by  the  contemptuous  airs  and  neglect  of  j 

her  pupil's  mother  I  j 

*  In  the  mean  time,  the  unsuspecting  Mr.  Parkhurst  was  incrcas-  ! 
ingly  interested  in  the  intelligent  society  of  his  new  companion:  there 
was  auch  reaching  down  volumes  and  turning  over  pages  together,  •  I 
•uch  critical  disquisitions,  in  which  poor  Mrs.  I'arkhurst  could  feel  no 
intereat  and  uko  no  part,  that,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  fell  licr 
own  IkUenesa :  her  ordinary  style  of  remark  w  as  no  longer  j^luyed  off. 
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from  t))C  consciousncsf  that  it  would  no  longer  do,  tliat  her  antago* 
nifct'a  quick  eye  would  dUcem  iu  weakness,  and  that  her  liusband  was 
too  mud)  interested  in  what  was  no  ordinary  style  ot'  remark  to  pay 
any  attention  to  it. 

*  And  now  tlie  time  was  come,  when  Mrs.  Parkhurst  was  quite  as 
much  disposed  to  take  up  her  troubles  as  other  people,  as  much  even 
as  her  husband  had  been  ;  and  although  she  was  conscious  (to  use  her 
own  mode  of  expression)  that  all  the  fretting  in  the  world  could  not 
regain  tlic  time  she  hud  lost,  and  cultivate  her  mind,  so  as  to  make 
her  a  suitable  companion  for  an  intelligent  man,  and  place  her  on  a 
level  with  the  provoking  Miss  Vincent;  yet  she  did  /ret,  or  at  least 
she  felt  sensations  that  approached  very  near  to  fretting  :  sensations 
which  pro\ed  (what  does  not  want  to  bo  proved)  that  there  is  some 
vulnerable  point  in  every  one,  which,  if  yet  undiscovered,  only  waits 
tlie  appropriate  attack. 

*  While  her  husband  w'us  utterly  unconscious  of  what  was  passing 

In  her  mind,  Misi>  Vincent  saw  and  fea^ted  on  the  havock  she  wiui 
nuking  in  family  |)eace.  Not  satisfied  witli  this,  she  so  plied  her  arts 
cn  all  the  gentlemen  visitors,  as  to  monopolise  nearly  the  whole  of 
their  attention,  leaving  Mrs.  Purkhurst  only  such  a  portion  of  it  as 
good  breeding  would  claim.  She  posse^ssed  such  an  agreeable  viva¬ 
city  of  manner,  such  a  fund  of  appropriate  and  well-selected  anecdote, 
and  displayed  so  much  general  information  and  intelligence,  that  her 
personal  disadvantages  were  not  obtrusive  ;  and  us  it  was  her  constant 
study  to  produce  the  same  effects  w'ithout  beauty  that  other  women 
do  with  it,  she  generally  succeeded  in  making  the  company  forget  the 
plainness  of  her  face.  ,  ,  . 

*  Mrs.  Parkhurst,  seeing  herself  tlius  recoding  into  tlie  back  ground, 
found  one  resource  in  venting  her  complaints  to  her  contidentiil  msid, 
who,  from  her  own  personal  feelings,  was  thorooghly  disposed  to  fan 
the  flame  :  she  had  sagacity  enough  to  discern  that  tiic  rigid  w'ay  in 
which  Caroline  had  been  denied  any  intercourse  with  her,  by  Miss 
V'incent,  implied  a  reflection  on  her  character  which  she  could  ill 
brook,  and  she  determined  to  use  all  her  influence  in  ridding  the 
house  of  so  hateful  an  inmate. 

*  Thus  while  Mr.  Parkhurst  was  innocently  (although,  perhaps, 

imprudently)  gratifying  his  taste  in  the  society  of  an  intelligent 
woman,  (for  that  was  the  only  light  in  whicli  he  viewed  her,)  and 
congratulating  himself  on  the  progressive  improvement  of  hit  daugh¬ 
ter,  hU  wife  was  preparing  to  add  anotlier  disappointment  to  the  long 
list  which  had  already  clouded  his  days,  and  spread  a  gloom  over  hit 
once  fair  prospeett.  *  w 

*  Whether  Mist  Vincent,  however  wdk.quoliHed  in  other  respects, 
was  exactly  the  person  calculated  to  form  a  young  ^nd  to  piety  and 
to  virtue,  as  well  at  to  knowledge,  it  another  question,  and  a  cjuetiiori 
quite  distinct  from  the  dissatistaction  of  Mrs.  Parkhurst;  which  ori¬ 
ginated  in  sources  very  ditferent  from  any  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
her  daugiiter. 

*  Sensible  people  are  sometimes  very  short  sighted,  and  do  very 
foolish  tilings  ;  this,  at  least,  seemed  to  be  tlie  case  with  Miss  Vin¬ 
cent,  when  she  affected  to  claim  Caroline  as  her  exclusive  property, 
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ioull?  mdep#odent  of  her  mother’i  control*  **  Mite  Vincent  Mjn  I 
matt  not  do  or  **  I  must  do  thisy’*  was  often  the  repW  ana  the 

excuse  for  disobedience.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  Mrs*  Park- 
hurst  ever  felt  the  relation  in  which  she  stood  to  her  daughter  so 
Ibrciblj  as  at  the  presaot  juncture :  she  felt  her  rights,  and  with  an 
energy  new  to  her«  she  determined  to  enforce  them,  which  she  did  in 
a  manner  so  firm  and  decided,  that  her  husband  was  almost  led  to 
question  her  identity.  She  told  him  in  plain  terms  that  she  had  1m 
ail  authority  with  Caroline^  that  slie  did  not  improve  under  the  tuition 
of  Miss  Vincent,  that  the  was  altogether  dissatisfied  with  her  mode  of 
instruction,  that,  in  short,  she  wished  her  to  be  dismissed,  and  the 
child  sent  to  one  of  the  best  boarding-schools ! 

*  The  astonishment  of  Mr.  Parkhurst  at  this  unexpected  demand, 
could  be  equalled  by  nothing  but  his  vexation  and  chagrin,  and  he 
was  disposed  to  make  the  most  determined  resistance,  while  be  ex« 
peeled  his  mother’s  opinion  find  feelings  to  correspond  with  his  own. 
Hut  mothers  and  wives  are  sometimes  more  quick -sighted  than  hus¬ 
bands  and  sons.  She  had  for  some  time  suspected  the  truth,  had  antici¬ 
pated  the  result,  and  was  often  on  the  point  of  giving  her  son  a  gentle 
hint  on  the  subject,  but  hesitated  as  to  the  manner  of  doing  it.  She 
now  i>ointed  him  to  a  few  traits  in  the  character  of  Miss  Vincent 
which  had  hitherto  escaped  his  notice,  but  which  were  as  inimical  to 
family  peace,  as  they  were  exceptionable  in  a  governess;  and  other 
corroborating  circumstances  darting  across  his  mind,  he  saw  at  once 
the  propriety  of  a  separation,  while  lie  deeply  regretted  its  necessity, 
as  well  as  that  of  sending  his  child  from  home,  who  was  now  the  prm« 
eipal  object  which  rendered  it  interesting  to  him.’  pp.  55^62. 

Our  last  extract  roust  be  taken  from  the  close  of  the  work, 
wliere  the  Author  dc^scribes  the  process  by  which  the  once 
blooming,  gay,  and  worldly  Mrs.  Parkhurst  becomes  transformed 
into  the  chastised  and  humble  Christian. 

*  Hut  (now)  in  her  two  grand* daughters  she  began  to  take  a  de¬ 
gree  of  interest  which  was  new  to  her,  and  became  susceptible  of  feel¬ 
ings  towards  them  to  which  she  had  hitherto  been  a  total  stranger ; 
while  tlieir  dutiful  attentions  seemed  to  render  them  essential  to  her 
happineas.  and  even  to  her  existence :  they  vied  with  each  other  in 
attending  to  her  wants,  and  in  anticipating  her  withes,  but  Sophia,  as 
the  elder,  naturally  took  the  lead ;  she  read  to  her  grandmamma,  the 
related  every  tiling  of  an  interesting  nature  that  was  passing  either  in 
or  out  of  the  school ;  she  talked  to  her  on  religious  subjects  with  a 
simplicity,  and  yet  with  an  earnestness,  whicli  was  calculated  to  ex¬ 
cite  attention,  and  to  raise  a  sort  of  novel  interest  in  her  mind.  As 
tbit  increased,  her  inordinate  love  of  the  world  seemed  to  abate, 
although  by  no  means  in  the  same  proportion ;  for  these  favourable 
symptoms  made  such  gradual  progress,  as  to  afford  equal  ground  in 
the  mind  of  her  daughter  for  hope  and  for  fear. 

*  About  this  t^e  a  fever  broke  out  in  the  school,  which,  however, 
had  but  one  victim  ;  that  victim  was  Sophia!  the  interesting  Sophia  1 
*-*wboac  infkncy  bad  been  cmioentlv  marked  wHh  sorrow,  and  whose 
««  dood  mT,  nuunma,”  as  she  passed  her  mother’s  sh^  chamber  years 
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hefoitt  had  left  traces  in  her  memory  too  deep  ever  to  be  erased ;  the 
little  infantile  voice  was  recalled  to  her  fond  recolleoCkm  many  a  kmg 
year  after  it  was  silent  in  the  dusL  Sophia  had  been  the  affectiiMiate 
and  assiduous  companion  of  her  grandmother^  and  had  entwined  her* 
self  around  every  obre  of  tier  heart— a  heart  which  had  hitherto  been 
proof  against  all  the  endearing  ties  that  ought  to  have  bound  iu  •  It 
was  the  pious  conversation  and  exemplary  carriage  of  thia  interesting 
child  that  had  been  the'  means,  in  some  degree,' of  rousing  her  from 
that  letharg)'  of  soul  which  had  equally  pervaded  her  days  of  prospe¬ 
rity  and  adversity,  and  from  which  no  previous  circumstance  appeared 
capable  of  rousing  her.  Mrs.  Parkhurst  had  once  said  respecting  So¬ 
phia’s  mother,  when  an  infant,  tliat  she  could  part  from  her  with  a 
great  deal  of  resignation  1  but  now  a  parting-tirae  was  come  when 
she  WHS  called  to  practise  that  Christian  virtue  in  earnest,  she  now 
renlly  suffered  and  watched,  with  an  anxiety  new  to  her,  the  variations 
of'  tile  disease. 

*  The  conflict  was  protracted  and  severe  :  it  seemed  when  death  at 
last  snatched  away  the  darling  object  of  her  heart,  as  if  he  had  laid  it 
open  to  her  view,  and  exhibited  it  bleeding  and  mangled  as  it  was 
with  all  its  hidden  vices  and  secret  propensities :  now  the  sluices 
were  opened,  and  the  torrents  gushed  fortn  which  had  been  so  long 
blocked  up  by  selfish  indulgences  and  an  inordinate  love  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  by  a  gentle  process  that  such  spirits  are  usually  subdued,  not 
by  the  still  small  voice  of  the  gospel  of  grace ;  but  by  the  whirlwind 
and  hy  the  tempest :  the  furnace  of  affliction  roust  be  made  seven 
times  hotter  for  them  than  for  others,  ere  it  can  purge  away  all 
their  dross,  and  take  away  all  their  tin.” 

The  day  before  Sophia  died,  she  fixed  her  eyes  stedfastly  on  her 
grandmother  while  she  sat  watching  by  her  bed-side,  and  then  said, 
**  Grandmamma,  how  old  are  you  P* 

**  How  old  am  I,  my  love  !’^  said  she,  **  why  do  you  wish  to  know 

that  r 

*  •*  Because,”  said  she,  ”  when  I  was  reading  the  Bible  the  other 
day,  I  was  struck  with  that  passage  which  says,  **  The  days  of  our 
years  are  threescore  years  and  ten and  I  cried  to  think  what  a 
little  while  you  must  have  to  live.  ’  Ah !  1  did  not  then  know  that  I 
should  die  nrst ;  but  soon,  very  soon  you  must  come  and  lie  down  by 
roe  in  the  cold  grave-  Ah  1  my  dear  grandenararoa.  1  hope  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  your  time  will  be  taken  up  in  thinking  about  another 
world :  one  thing  is  needful ;  and  those  who  lie  dying,  os  1  am,  will 
be  sure  to  think  so,  whatever  they  have  thought  before.  Oh,  what 
should  I  do  now,  if  1  had  not  thought  of  death,  nor  come  to  Jetua 
when  I  was  well 

*  TAe  dayt  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten  /”  This  sen¬ 
tence,  with  its  striking;  inference,  issuing  from  the  lips  of  her  dying 
child,  sunk  deem  into  her  heart:  the  thought  of  her  advancing  age 
she  had  heretofore  endeavoured  to  force  from  her,  and  whenever  Her 
glass  remimled  her  of  it,  she  invsriably  turned  away ;  bet  now  thia 
emphatic  warning  seem^  like  the  striking  of  a  clock,  admonishing 
the  traveller  to  prepare  for  h'ls  journey,  who  had  delayed  till  the  atm 
was  sinking  in  cm  horixon*  Yea— 1  have  but  a  little  while  to  live. 
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taid  she,  and  yet  what  a  great  deal  1  have  to  do  !  Oh  that*  like  m^' 
dear  Sophiai  1  bad  devoted  my  youthful  days  to  God ;  then  1  could 
have  felt  tranquil  at  the  approach  of  old  age  and  death,  like  my  dear 
mother  Parkhurst — the  wiiote  graces  and  whose  virtues  I  wanted 
the  virtue  and  the  grace  to  appreciate.  Can  **  my  death  ever  be  the 
**  death  of  the  righteous  ?  can  my  latter  end  be  like  theirs  ?** 

*  Such  were  the  exercises  of  her  niind  for  a  long  and  dreary  sea¬ 
son  ;  but  at  length,  even  in  this  hitherto  unfavourable  soil,  the 
peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness  began  to  spring  up  ;  affliction  had 
watered  it,  and  it  appeared  that  (iod  had  indeed  given  the  increase. 
Xow  it  was  that  the  could  alTord  consolation  to  her  afflicted  daughter 
—consolation  very  different  from  that  which  she  hud  been  accustom¬ 
ed  to  administer  on  former  occasions  ;  it  came  from  an  aching  heart, 
and  could,  therefore,  reach  one  :  her  language  was  no  longer  that  of 
unmeaning  common-place,  or  a  string  of  texts  kept  in  readiness  for 
the  occasion ;  hut  it  bore  all  the  characteristic  marks  of  genuine 
submission  and  Christian  fortitude.' 

Art.  VI.  A  Vocabulary^  or  Collection  of  Words  and  Phrases  which 
have  been  supposed  to  be  ^Kculiar  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
To  which  is  prefixed  on  Lssay  on  the  Present  State  of  the  English 
Language  in  the  United  States.  Originally  published  in  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ;  and  now 
republished  with  Corrections  und  Additions.  By  John  Pickering, 
bvo.  Boston,  181(3. 

^riiEKp:  uill  incvitaldy  subsist  a  difference  more  or  less 
^  broadly  marked,  between  (he  written  languat^e  of  a  country 
as  exhibited  in  its  standard  literature,  and  the  idiomatic  pbrase- 
olo|jy  in  current  use.  This  diftercnce,  so  long  as  the  number  of 
writers  is  comparatively  small,  will  be  sufficiently  palpable  ;  and 
(he  purity  of  the  language  will  stand  in  little  danger  of  being 
corrupted  by  a  too  free  adiuixture  of  unauthorized  phrases, 
unless  it  be  by  such  us  arc  adopted,  in  mere  pedantry^  from  the 
learned  languages.  In  the  mean  time,  every  province  will  have 
its  dialect,  every  city  its  peculiar  vulgarisms,  and  every  science, 
or  mystery,  or  profession,  its  technical  jargon.  The  progress  of 
civilization  will,  as  its  first  effect,  blend  down  these  varieties  of 
the  national  dialect  into  the  general  conversational  meiliiim. 
Technical,  provincial,  and  exotic  phrases  will  soon  come  to  form 
no  small  part  of  the  Vocabulary  from  which,  without  scruple, 
individuals  of  all  classes  shall  help  themselves  to  convenient 
modes  of  expression  in  familiar  speech  ;  while  as  yet  they  are 
disowned  by  the  lexicographer,  and  the  line  of  demarcation  ho- 
tween  the  written  und  the  unwritten  language,  is  still  respected 
by  all  who  veolure  upon  authorship.  But  as  readers,  and  con¬ 
sequently  writers,  multiply,  and  knowledge  of  all  kinds  becomes 
more  generally  diffused,  a  nearer  approach  is  insensibly  made  by 
authors  in  general,  to  (he  forms  of  common  speech  ;  a  more 
popular  atyle  is  afl'ectc<l,  as  liest  adapted  to  the  majority  of  readers, 
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mi  tbe  same  time  that  fbc  classic  models  of  the  language  become 
less  generally  stiidiisl ;  aiul  a  democratic  insubordination  spreads 
tbroiigli  tbe  republic  of  letters,  wbirli,  were  it  not  for  the  salutary 
autbority  of  ns  Reviewers,  would  speedily  terminate  in  a  total 
disn^gard  of  the  constituted  lexicogiapbical  aiitborities,  in  the 
degradation  of  the  literary  aristocracy,  and,  in  short,  in  a  kind  of 
literary  anarchy. 

hoever  will  l>e  at  tbe  pains  of  calculating  tbe  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  words  \virK*h  have  obtained  letters  of  naturalization,  in  our 
own  literature,  since  tbe  days  of  Dr.  Samuel  «lobnson,  taking 
Mr.  Jolin  Walker’s  Dictionary  as  tbe  present  standard  ot  re¬ 
ceived  terms,  or  simply  reckoning  the  additions  made  to  the 
work  of  the  great  lit'xicograpbcr  by  Mr.  Todd, — will  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  time  some  stand  was  made  against  an  iiidebnite 
increase  of  our  literary  currency  by  fresh  issues  upon  the  doubt¬ 
ful  credit  of  private  authorities.  It  is  not  in  tbe  United  States 
only,  that  the  Rnglisb  language  is  threatened  with  ‘  a  torrent  of 
‘  barbarous  phraseology.’  Some  of  the  most  eloquent  writers  of 
the  j)rcsent  day  in  our  own  country,  arc  chargeable  with  a  re¬ 
markable  disregard  of  accuracy  ;  and  the  dashing,  declamatory 
style  which  has  been  so  extensively  adopted,  has  any  thing  to 
recommend  it,  rather  than  idiomatic  purity,  or  classical  elegance. 
Few  indeed,  we  apprehend,  are  the  modern  writers  who  follow 
Dr.  Johnson’s  advice,  to  *  give  their  days  and  nights  to  tbe 
‘  volunics  of  Addition.*  Wliat  is  worse,  we  doubt  whether 
Addison  himself  would  now,  as  on  anonymous  writer,  command 
cither  the  attention  of  the  public,  or  the  admiration  of  the  critic. 
There  is  perhaps  not  a  little  affectation  in  the  high  and  unquali* 
bed  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  Addison’s  style,  by 
some  writers  who  have  departed  widely  enough  from  their  pro- 
fi*ssed  model  ;  but  assuredly,  it  is  most  refreshing,  after  being . 
nauseated  with  the.  highly  seasoned  compositions  of  modern 
paragraph-makers,  to  recur  to  the  pure  Knglish,  the  calm  and 
unaffected  style  of  the  Spectator. 

Mr.  Pickering  adverts  to  tl»e  determination  expressed  by  Mr. 
F’ox,  to  ^  admit  no  word  into  his  History  for  whicli  he  had  not 
*  the  authority  of  Drydeii.*  *  This  determination,’  he  remarks, 

‘  may  perhaps  seem  at  first  view,  to  have  been  dictated  by  too  fas¬ 
tidious  a  taste,  or  an*  undue  partiality  for  a  favourite  author:  but 
unquestionably,  a  rulc'of  this  sort,  adopted  in  the  course  of  our  edu¬ 
cation,  and  extended  to  a  few  of  the  best  authors,  would  be  the  most 
efiectual  metliod  of  acquiring  a  good  English  style.  And  surely,  if 
Fox  found  no  necessity  for  any  other  words  than  Drydcn  had  used, 
those  writers  have  little  excuse,  who  take  the  libcr^,  not  only  uf 
using  all  the  words  they  can  find  in  the  whole  body  of  English  authors, 
ancient  and  .modem,  out  also  of  making  new  terms  of  their  own  a| 
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fUeafture.  Who  idiall  have  a  right  to  complain  of  scarcity, where  lluU 
dUtinguiihed  orator  found  abundance 

The  fact  is,  that  the  invention  of  new  words,  or  of  new  modi- 
hcationa  of  old  ones,  n  in  general  the  resource  of  |>en»ons  who 
aro  unacqaaiiited  with  the  f^ciiuiiie  powers  of  their  own  lanf^uage. 
Solitary  thinkers  are  peculiarly  npt  to  frame  to  themselves  an 
arbitrary  dialect,  and  to  eonnei't  with  particular  phrases  a  train 
of  indistinct  ideas,  which,  perhaps,  if  translated  into  familiar  lan- 
|vun(»c,  would  lose  all  their  supposed  originality.  Hxcept  in  the 
case  of  some  real  addition  to  our  knowledge,  it  can  never  be 
necessary  to  innovate  upon  the  standard  phraseology  which  con* 
stitntes  the  vehicle  of  (hoiiglit  ;  and  all  unnecessary  innovations, 
so  far  from  enriching  a  language,  only  render  it  less  adapted 
to  the  piirpost's  of  philosophy,  h>  taking  away  from  its  precision 
as  much  as  from  its  purity.  WriUrs  are  sometimes  tempted  to 
innovate,  from  mere  indolence  ot  mind  :  it  would  cost  them  some 
patient  circumlocution,  or  pet  haps,  a  recasting  of  the  thought,  to 
aocMimmodatc  their  meaning  to  the  established  laws  of  expres¬ 
sion  ;  and  to  avoid  this  trotihle,  they  have  recourse  to  forcible 
means,  pressing  words  of  all  kinds  into  an  illegal  service,  making 
the  parts  of  speech  ehaiigc  places,  and  giving  the  chief  posts  to 
a  set  of  italic  foreigmTs.  But  no  Words,  as  a  cot  n^spoiident  of 
our  Author's  justly  remarks,  ‘are  more  frequently  invented  and 
‘  admitted,  though  sometimes  only  for  the  moment,  than  bum^ 
‘  in^,  glowimj  words.’  'I'hese,  however,  often  derive  their  whole 
effect  from  being  apparently  struck  otf  in  the  heat  of  the  mo¬ 
ment, — from  what  has  been  ludicrously  termctl  their  unexpected^ 
fleas :  they  would  tail  to  answer  the  writer’s  purpose  a  S4HM)nd 
time,  and  therefore,  how  allowable  soever,  as  un  occasional  rhe¬ 
torical  stratagem,  as  they  ndd  nothing  to  the  real  powers  of  the 
language,  are  unworthy  of  any  writer  who  makes  pretensions  to 
a  gfMMi  English  style. 

Wo  do  liot  mean  to  deny,  that  many  very  acceptable  additions 
have  been  made,  within  a  comparatively  short  period,  to  the  re¬ 
sources  ot  our  language.  'I'he  extension  of  physical  discovery 
has  rendered  the  invention  of  a  new  nomenclature  absolutely 
ntH.'cssary  ;  and  the  famdiir  and  metaphorical  use  of  scicntiBc, 
technical,  and  exotic  terms,  has  been  gaining  ground  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  more  giMieral  ilitiusioo  of  knowledge.  Our 
neighbours,  the  French,  have  been  going  on  quite  as  last  in  the 
invention  and  iiainralixalioii  of  new  terms  and  phrases.  Kn|(lish 
words  have,  of  neeeesity,  been  transplanted,  logetlier  with  Eng* 
lidi  tdens,  into  the  national  dialect,  and  the  French  begin  to 
talk  of  bluing  comfortable.  For  some  of  our  newly  coined  ex¬ 
pressions,  it  appears  that  we  must  condescend  to  own  ourselves 
intiebted  to  our  TrAnSahintic  lirethren.  Of  tliis  description  are, 

*  organize,*  ‘  inlluential,’  ‘  subserve,*  and  others  which  have  been 
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for  some  tioie  Bniltni^  their  way  into  iisai^.  Some  of  our  readers 
will  possibly  be  able  to  recollect  how  the  term  unwell^  when 
first  brouf^bt  up,  was  ritliouled  as  a  I  amkee»i%m  ;  yet  it  is  now 
in  general  use.  The  word  poorly^  in  the  sense  of  indisposed,  is 
not  an  Ainericaiiisiu  ;  beini^,  as  Ash  remarks,  a  well-known 
colloquial  word.  51any  of  the  words  in  current  use  in  Amuricfi, 
are  either  antiquated  words  carried  over  by  the  first  settlers  from 
this  country,  or  provincialisms,  still  familiar  in  certain  parts  of 
Enitlaml,  or  of  Scotland,  which  have  more  recently  emi^ratetl. 
Others,  such  as  demoralize^  derange^  com/tUuted  amthoritieu^ 
dec.  have  been  adopted  by  our  own  writers,  in  common  with  tlie 
Americans,  from  the  French.  But  a  very  considerable  number 
of  the  terms  in  Mr.  Pickerin;;*8  V'^ocabulary,  are,  atnonf^  ns, 
simple  vulv^arisms.  For  the  admission  of  these,  the  Compiler 
assigns  as  a  sutlicient  reason,  that  he  *  was  nut  inakinp^  a  ilic* 
^  tionary  of  the  lani^tia^e,  but  a  s^lossary  of  provincialisms,  and 
^  tlut  many  words  should  be  admitted  into  such  a  work,  (as  they 

*  are  in  fact  by  the  English  glossarists,)  which  would  be  rejectetl 

*  from  a  dictionary.*  His  object  in  undertaking  the  Collection, 
which  is  the  result  of  much  patient  labour,  has  been,  to  promote 
4*1  restoration  of  (he  language  to  the  purity  of  the  English 
standard,  by  *  setting  a  discountenancing  mark*  upon  such  un¬ 
authorized  words  and  phrases  as  are  not  rendered  indis]>ensably 
necessary  by  the  peculiar  eit  cum  stances  of  the  country.  This 
plan.  Dr.  Franklin,  it  seems,  long  ago  recommended  to  his 
countrymen ;  ami  since  his  time,  it  has  become  still  more  necessary. 

*  It  has  long  been  the  wish  of  our  scholars,*  Mr.  Pickering  says, 

*  to  see  a  work  of  (his  kind.*  He  ad<ls, 

•By  knowing  exactly  what  peculiar  words  are  in  use  with  ut,  we 
should,  among  other  advantaiges,  have  it  in  our  i>owcr  to  expose  the 
calumnies  of  some  prejudiced  and  ignorant  writers,  who  have  fre* 
quently  laid  to  the  charge  of  our  countrymen  in  g€nera\  the  aficcted 
words  and  phrases  of  a  few  conceited  maividuaU; — words  and  phrases 
which  ure  justly  the  subject  of  as  much  ridicule  in  America  as  they 
arc  in  Great  Britain. 

*  Many  words  will  be  found  in  the  collection,  which  are  not,  in  fact, 
of  American  origin,  or  peculiar  to  Americans ;  hut  it  appeared  to 
me  that  it  would  be  useful  to  insert  all  words,  the  legitimacy  of  which 
had  been  questioned,  in  order  that  their  claim  to  a  place  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  might  be  discussed  and  settled.  Several  of  the  words  have 
been  obtained  from  British  Reviews  of  American  publications;  and 
I  may  here  remark,  how  much  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Reviewers 
have  not  pointed  out  oZ/  the  instances  which  have  come  under  their 
notice,  of  our  deviations  from’the  English  standard.  This  would  have 
been  doing  an  essential  service  to  our  literature,  and  have  been  the 
most  efiectual  means  of  accomplishing  what  those  scholars  appear  to 
h|iye  so  much  at  heart— the  preservation  of  the  English  language  in 
tfs  .jpuiity,  wherever  it  is  spoken.' 
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The  most  objeotiouahlc  innovatioiiH  noticed  in  the  present 
VocabuUry,  are  those  which  appear  to  have  originated  in  a  mis¬ 
taken  use  of  a  familiar  wont :  tlic  continued  use  of  such  terms, 
is  only  the  perpetuation  of  a  blunder.  Of  this  kind  arc  ^  To 
‘convene,’  in  the  sense  of  to  be  convenient  to;  ‘ 'I'o  conduct,’ 
as  a  verb  neuter  ;  ‘  '1  o  improve,*  in  tlie  sense  of  to  occupy  ; 

‘  'I'o  revolt,’  used  us  an  active  verti ;  ‘'To  realize,’  for  to  sub¬ 
stantiate,  or, to  usciTtain;  ‘  Popular,’  for  populous;  ‘  Honorary,’ 
for  honourable;  ‘  'To  lay,’  for  to  lie  ;  ‘  Hrief,*  for  rife  ;  ‘  Appli- 
‘  cant,’  in  the  sense  of  a  diligent  student ;  ‘  To  appreciate,’  as  a 
verb  neuter,  for  to  rise  in  value;  ike.  ike.  One  of  the  most 
curious  Americanisms,  perhaps,  in  the  volume,  curious  as 
bt*in*j  hii;hiy  characteristic  of  the  nation,  is  the  followin*^  : 

*  Balasck. — Tins  mercantile  word  is  much  used  by  the  people  of 
the  Southern  States  in  conversation,  as  a  general  term  signifying  the 
remainder  of  any  ihinfr,  Kx,  1  spent  a  part  of  the  evening  at  a 
friend’s  house,  and  the  balance  at  home  :  A  quarter  part  of  the  army 
were  killed,  and  the  balance  taken  prisoners,  &c.  The  word  is  also 
often  Used  in  the  debates  of  Congress,  as  1  am  informed  (hut  only  by 
the  Southern  members),  in  the  following  manner  .  A  member  moves, 
that  the  first  section  of  a  bill  should  be  amended,  and  the  balance  of 
the  bill  struck  out.’ 

Our  reatleis  will  proliably  be  pleased  to  receive  the  followins^ 
account  of  the  etymological  derivation  of  the  strange  word, 
cuucuH^  which  has  been  introduced  in  some  recent  publications. 

*  ('auccs. — This  noun  is  used  throughout  the  United  States,  as  a 
cant  term  for  those  meetings  which  are  held  by  the  diH'erent  political 
parties,  tor  the  purpose  ot  agieeing  upon  candidates  lor  otiicc,  or 
concerting  any  measure,  which  they  inleiul  to  carry  at  the  subsequent 
♦  ui//V  or /oTi'miieetings.  'flie  earliest  account  1  have  seen  of  this 
extraordinary  word,  is  the  fullowiqg,  from  (tOY/o«*5  History  of  the 
American  Rcxoluti  jn^  publi.shed  at  London  in  the  year  17S8. 

‘  “  The  word  caueux  (says  the  Author)  and  its  derivative  caucusing, 
arc  often  used  in  Iluxt  m,  flvj  lust  answers  much  to  what  wc  style  par- 
liamcnteering  or  ('leetioneering.  All  my  repeated  applications  to  diftc- 
renl  gentlemen  have  not  furnished  niewith  a  satisfactory  account  of  caw- 
rux.  It  seems  to  moan  a  numlici  of  persons,  wlicthcr  more  or  less,  met 
together  to  eons’di  uprn  adopting  and  prosecuting  some  scheme  of 
policy  for  c  ;ri  ving  a  ravoinilc  point.  The  w  ord  is  not  of  a  novel 
invention.  .More  th.m  fifty  years  ago,  Mi.  Samuel  Adams’s  father 
and  twenty  oiIut>,  one  or  two  from  tlic  norlli  end  of  tlic  town,  where 
all  the  ship-business  is  carried  on,  used  to  meet,  make  a  ('ancus^  and 
1  ly  their  plan  for  introducing  certain  persons  into  places  of  triibl  and 
power.  \Vhen  they  had  stlUed  U,  they  separated,  and  used  each 
their  particular  intlaencc  within  his  own  circle.  He  and  his  friends 
woulii  fiirnibh  thcmselveji  with  ballots,  including  the  names  of  the 
parlies  fixed  upon,  winch  they  distributed  on  tlie  day's  of  election.^ 
tty  arlhig  in  concert,  ifigclher  with  a  careful  and  extensive  distribu¬ 
tion  of  ba’lot'*,  they  generally  carried  the  elections  to  their  otm 
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In  like  manner,  it  ww,  that  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  first  became 
a  representative  tor  Boston.**  iiorHnn*^  vol.  i.  p.  *2*10,  ftoie, 

*  An  Kiiglisli  traveller,  (Mr.  K^nJall)  who  haa  taken  notice  of 
many  American  wonls  aecins  to  think  that  this  **  felicitous  term**  (as 
he  ironicully  calls  it)  is  applied  only  to  party  inectin^H,  or  coniulta- 
lions,  of  the  numbets  of  the  Uf^sLiture  \o  the  dilferent  states;  but 
this  is  nut  the  case.  All  meetings  of  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
cert  ing  anv  measures,  are  culled  by  this  name. 

‘  From  the  above  remarks  of  Dr.  ilorJoit^  it  should  seem  that  these 
meetings  wen'  first  held  in  a  part  of  Boston  where  all  the  sbip-^ 
business  was  carried  on  ;**  and  1  had  therefore  thought  it  not  im¬ 
probable  that  Caucus  miglit  be  a  corruption  of  Caulkers,  the  word 
meetings  bring  understood.  1  was  afterwanls  infnrmt'd  by  a  friend 
in  .SVi/em,  that  the  late  dodge  Oliver  often  mentioned  this  ns  the  origin 
of  the  word;  and  upon  further  inquiry  I  find  other  gentlemen  have 
heard  the  same  in  lioslon,  where  tlie  word  wms  first  used.  1  think  1 
have  sometimes  heard  the  expression,  a  caucus  meeting  [i.  e.  caulkers* 
mating'].  It  need  hardly  be  remarked,  that  this  cant  word  and  its 
derivatives  are  never  used  in  good  writing.*  pp.  55—57. 

‘  Declension,’  in  reference  to  the  act  of  deelinin:;,  is  wholly 
iinaiitliori/ed  ;  but  wc  speak  of  a  person’s  tU'clension  from  the 
path  of  virtue.  *  Deliiupiency,’  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  iisrsl 
in  America,  would  not  ‘  pass’  hciv,  oven  ‘  in  conversation  :  V.</. 

‘  iUc  (ielinqueticy  of  the  United  States  to  prepare,*  ^cc.  ‘  Dos- 
*’  titutiun’  is  ;\  good  word,  and,  on  acenunt  of  the  equivocal 
import  of  the  terui,  want,  deserves  to  be  brought  into  more  fre¬ 
quent  use  :  deficiency  does  not  express  the  sa  ^c  idea.  ‘  Oo- 

*  tnimint,’  adopted  by  iVir.  Jodd  on  the  authority  of  Milton,  is, 
we  think,  getting  into  general  use.  *  Kdiiratioiial,’  is  a  con¬ 
venient  wortl :  e.  </.  etiucatiuual  prejudices.  ‘  Kulugiiiiii,’  for 
eulogy,  is  neither  Unglish  nor  Latin,  and  deserves  to  I>c  ex¬ 
ploded  from  all  dietioiidries  :  the  use  of  it  has  probably  arisen 
from  (be  similar  (ermiiijiion  of  the  word  encomium.  No  au- 
(liority  can  reconcile  ns  to  so  palpable  an  ineorrectness.  ‘  Kx- 

*  changeable’  is  to  be  found  repeatedly  oi'curring  in  modern 
works  upon  Political  Kcoiiomy.  ‘  Fiducial’  is  still  occa¬ 
sionally  used  by  tlieologians.  *  Ifoveriimeiital’  is  an  execrable 
harb.iiism.  Nor  are  we  in  any  degree  reconciled  to  (lie  word, 
grade,  whicli  is  creeping  into  use  among  us  by  means  of  italics : 
;t  is  at  present  used  lialf  in  burlesque,  but,  if  care  be  not  takeo, 
it  will,  before  long,  find  its  way  into  serious  composition.  *  I 

guess,’  is  a  colloipiialism  not  confined  to  America,  but  it  is  so 
lavouritc  a  term  there,  tiiat  the  people  *  guess  as  how*  about 
every  thing.  There  is  no  danger  of  this  vulgarism  becoraiog 
an  authorized  mode  of  expression  even  among  transatlantic 
writers.  Of  all  the  uncouth  and  fantastic  novelties  in  ]Vlr. 
Pickering's  collection,  no  one,  perhaps,  will  strike  our  Knglisli 
readers  as  more  ridiculous  than  ‘  liapptfying’ — making  happy. 
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Yti,  ihH  i«  •omelimctt  liearcl  from  American  pulpits,  and  is  said 
to  have  occurred  in  some  printed  sermons.  It  was  noticed 
long  sgu  ky  Dr.  Witherspoon.  ‘  Improvement,*  as  a  thcologi. 
oil  t4*rm,  will  be  found  in  every  Section  of  Dr.  Doddridge's 
Ka|>ositor.  *  Liability*  will  probably^  on  account  of  its  being  a 
common  law  term,  establish  itself  in  general  usage.  The  cor¬ 
rupt  use  of  ‘  Obnoxious,’  in  the  sense  of  noxious,  or  oflensive, 
is  common  to  American  and  English  writers,  and  we  fear  that 
this  impropriety  has  rooted  itself  too  deeply  in  modern  litera¬ 
ture,  to  be  got  rid  of.  Ash  gives  this  sense  of  the  word  as  a 
collotfuialism  in  his  day.  Mr.  Pickering  cites  liurke  and  the 
Quarterly  Review  as  authorities  for  the  .American  use  of  it ;  but 
certainly,  liable  or  subject  to,  is  its  proper  import,  and  in  any 
other  sense  it  is  superlluuus.  When  once  a  tcriu  has  btK^onie 
so  ei|iiivocal,  a  good  writer  will  avoid  it  altogether.  *  Profanity,* 
for  profanetiess,  would  seem  to  Ik?  a  Scotticism ;  it  is  to  be 
found  in  no  good  author,  aUhough  it  is  a  common  colloquial  in¬ 
accuracy.  *  Remove,’ — e.  g.  ‘  Such  a  procedure  is  scarcely  a 

*  remove  short  of  pious  fraud,* — is  not  an  American  vulgarism  : 
the  above  sentence  is  cited  by  Mr.  Pickering  from  Porson’s 
Letters  to  Travis.  It  is,  however,  an  aflected  expression ;  and 

*  an  injinite  remore,*  (an  expression  used  by  Dr.  Mason,)  is  an 
infinite  absurdity,  for  the  only  use  of  the  word  is,  to  ex)iress  a 
short  distance.  ‘  Result,’  and  *  To  Result,*  in  the  technical 
sense  |>eculiar  to  American  ecclesiastics,  deserve  to  be  exploded. 

*  Scanty*  is  gooil  colloquial  English.  ‘  Serious,*  in  the  ‘  cant 

*  acceptation’  of  religious,  is  very  common,  we  believe,  both  in 
England  and  Scotlund  :  we  wish  we  could  get  rid  of  it,  for  it 
is  both  an  unmeaning  and  an  otVensive  phrase. 

The  following  words — clever,  curious,  decent,  grand,  hand¬ 
some,  mighty,  and  ugly,  have  among  the  vulgar  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  in  the  United  Stales,  a  cant  acceptation  in  which 
they  are  destitute  of  any  settle^l  meaning.  Hut  clever,  as  ini- 
jdying  gooduess  of  disposition  without  any  reference  to  capacity 
10  the  individual,  and  anful,  as  applied  to  any  thing  surpria- 
ing  or  disagreeable,  e,  g,  an  awfni  medicine,  or  an  awful- 
looking  woman  witli  an  nwfiil  nose,  —  are  genuine  New 
England  bai  barisms.  Aiusical,  in  the  sense  of  humorous,  is 
another  moat  iinaocountuble  variation.  As  for  beaker,  doeity, 
gumption,  gawky,  muggy,  slosh,  tidy,  and  the  verbs,  to  roil,  to 
alam  to  \n  door),  to  sqiiiggle  (like  an  €»«*l),  to  swop,  or  to  make 
a  fwop  (or  exchange),  to  whop,  and  to  wilt,  (or  willier)  they  all 
belong  to  aairrtffefi  language  of  our  own  country,  and  claim 
a  place  in  the  National  Glossary. 

11  is  not  from  such  words  as  tlieae,  nor  from  viilgarisma  of 
any  kind ,  that  the  purity  of  ilie  EngUah  language  is  in  any  danger 
in  Uiis  country  ;  hut  from  affected  innovations  botli  of  oonstrao- 
cion  tud  of  phraseology,  and  from  the  habit  of  careless  composi- 
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lion  in  writers  of  popular  talents,  who  trust  entirely  to  their 
rapid  ehtquence  for  success  in  uiakin^t  their  rt^aiiers  blind  to 
their  faults  and  converts  to  their  opinions.  Were  wr  to  Hx  on 
tile  work  which  has  contributed  more  than  any  other,  or  than 
every  other,  to  vitiate  the  taste  of  Kn^lish  writers,  to  iiitraduce 
a  louHe  and  declamatory  style,  and  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  the 
laniciLi§^<»,  we  should  name  the  Edinburgh  lleview.  From  no 
contemporary  Journal,  would  it  be  more  easy  to  seltH^t  specU 
mens  of  almost  every  H(>eeiea  of  inaccuracy.  A  collection  of 
unaiithoriaed  words  and  phrases  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
rc'spectable  English  writers  of  the  present  day,  on  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Pickering*s  Vocabulary,  would  be  a  very  acceptable  ser« 
vice  reiiticred  to  our  literature.  For  our  oivn  parts,  finding 
ourselves  cited  as  an  authority  for  the  use  of  words  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  shall  be  more  on  onr  guard  than  ever, 
against  all  illicit  tampering  with  the  King's  English. 

Art.  VII.  yfn  Account  of  the  Principalities  of  WaUaclda  and  Motda^ 
via  :  including  various  Political  Observations  relating  to  them. 
By  Widiam  Wilkinson,  Esq.  late  British  Consul  to  the  above* 
mentioned  Principality.  8vo.  pp.  29i.  London,  1890. 

idea  of  settling  the  uOairs  of  nations  by  a  committee  of 
sovereigns  and  ministers,  was  certainly  an  admirable  one ; 
and  if  it  might  but  supersede  the  old  mode  of  transacting  ter¬ 
ritorial  bargains  and  other  imperial  business  by  means  of  firo 
and  sword,  it  would  be  a  very  considerable  saving  both  of  time 
and  of  expenditure.  The  Congress  of  Vienna,  it  mutt  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  despatched  more  business  in  n  short  time,  than  has  often 
been  accomplished  by  a  seven  years  of  hard  fighting.  It  was 
really  surprising  with  what  eas4*  and  alacrity  apro|>osul  for  shift* 
ing  the  boundaries  of  a  kingdom,  or  transferring  some  few  hun¬ 
dred  thousands  of  population  from  one  liege  sovereign  to  an¬ 
other,  was  moved,  seoondetl,  and  rosolveii  unanimously.  It 
will  hardly  be  charged  upon  that  august  assemblage,  that  they 
accomplished  too  little ;  and  yet,  it  if  a  pity  that,  while  the 
map  of  Europe  was  before  tliem,  they  did  not  take  into  consi¬ 
deration  some  of  the  waste  lands  which  would  teem  to  have 
warranted  their  passing  a  bill  of  enclosure.  For  instanee: 

*  When,*  says  the  present  Author,  *  we  reflect  upon  the  deplo- 

*  rable  condition  of  Wallaohia  and  Moldavia,  examine  the 

*  causes  of  tbeir  evils,  and  cast  an  eye  upon  tlie  numerous  gifts 

*  with  which  nature  has  enriched  them,  it  is  hardly  possible  not 

*  to  regret  that  the  question  of  a  change  in  their  p^ilical  fate, 
^  was  not  proposed  and  resolved  at  the  late  ooogress  of  VU 

*  enoa.*  We  do  not  profess  to  understand  these  hi^  maUers , 
hut  aooording  to  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  represeiitatioD»  the  magnitude 
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nnc^  inipoalance  of  (In*  oliject  it  claims  to  flic  atirntion  of  1 

‘  ( Kiiroju*/  at  least  etpial  to  those  of  tlie  question  re-  ■ 
latini;’  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  ‘  to  which  the  'Fiirks  had  no  smaller 
‘  pretensions,  thoiii;;l)  neither  more  nor  less  valid.’  And  possi- 
hly,  the  securing  of  the  independence  of  these  Piinci|)alities, 
would  ha\e  been  as  benefieieiit  an  achievement  as  the  cession  of 
I*ar;;a.  Were  the  consideration  of  nuicli  importance,  it  mii^ht 
be  added,  that  the  representatives  of  the  ancient  Dacians  would 
ihemseUf's  have  had  no  objection  to  an  arrangement  which 
should  have  delivered  them  from  the  patronaj^e  of  the  Conqueror 
of  theW  orld.  Whenever  either  the  Russian  or  the  Austrian  armies 
have  entered  their  territory  in  the  wars  aejainst  Turkey,  the 
nativ«*s,  Mr.  W.  asserts,  have  uniformly  joined  the  invader. — 
Tln^  followiiii;  anecdote,  if  it  may  he  implicitly  relied  upon, 
speaks  pretty  intelligibly  on  this  point. 

‘  At  the  bepinninp  of  the  war  in  180G,  lUikorcst  (the  capital  of 
Wallacliia)  was  garrisoned  by  about  10, (KX)  Turks,  who  declared 
themselves  determined  to  make  u  desperate  stand  against  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  and  to  burn  the  city,  if  they  should  finally  see  the  impossibility 
of  preventing  them  from  taking  possession  of  it.  Some  inhabitants 
gave  inforniation  of  tliis  plan  to  the  Russian  commander  in  chief  Mi- 
chaclson,  who  immediately  despatched  to  Bukorest,  a  corps  of  6,000 
men,  under  the  command  of  General  Miloradovith,  which,  by  forced 
marches,  arrived  suddenly  before  that  city,  and  three  days  previous 
to  the  time  they  were  expected  by  the  Turks.  I'hese  latter  were 
seized  with  coiuiternation  ;  nil  the  inhabitants  rose  against  them,  and 
some  ariiu'd  with  sticks,  others  with  bricks,  tr)ng8,  pokers,  daggers, 
swords,  and  with  every  thing,  in  short,  that  came  within  their  reach, 
they  fell  upon  the  poor  Ottomans  without  mercy,  and  cleared  the 
town  of  them  as  the  Riisf-ians  were  entering  it.  More  than  1.300 
'I'urks  w  ere  left  dead  in  the  streets.* 

Mr.  W  ilkinson  ns*<i!rns  oflior  and  weighty  reasons  for  the  mea¬ 
sure  which  he  in  preference  recommends,  miinely,  the  partition  of 
the  two  principalities  between  Austria  and  Russia.  Tlieconsider- 
.ition  which  would  have  been  likely  to  have  the  greatest  weight 
a!  Vtenfia,  is  this,  that  Russia  will  inevitably  one  of  these  days 
help  hcrsi’lf  to  both,  and  by  this  means  extend  her  whole  fron¬ 
tier  on  the  side  of  Turkey  to  the  l>.inul>e.  Our  Author  aflirms, 
indeed,  that  in  so  tloiiifj  she  will  only  he;  |>erfor mi ng  an  aet-whicli 

•  coiiimon  liiimaiiity  dicralrs  to  any  Christian  |H)wer.’“  "And 
then,  when  ihe  Russians  are  onee  ‘  entirely  masters  of  the^bnr- 
‘  derof  that  river,  the  road  to  Constantinople  is  open  to  them, 

*  and  the  politieal  existence  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  left  to  de- 
‘  ptmd  on  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Rnssiaii  em|>eror.*  If 
this  l>e  the  case,  we  may  hope  that  the  Sublime  Government 
will  not  long  continue  to  insult  over  the  ruins  of  fallen  (ireece. 

The  countries  now  Known  under  the  names  of  Wallachia  and 
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^loUlavia,  have  been,  from  the  earliest  liistonc  periods,  doomed 
to  be  the  theatre  of  the  blooily  jifiunes  of  con(|uerors.  Tlio 
Uomuns,  the  (ioths,  the  lliiuns,  the  Gepiilai,  the  White  llunns, 
the  Tranks  and  Bulgarians,  and  suhseciueiitly,  various  Scythian 
hordes  of  intruders,  have  been  in  suc’cessioii  the  musters  and 
ilespoilers  of  these  and  the  iieit^liboariu;^  provinces.  Under  the 
Tartars,  (he  last  of  these  barbarian  invaders,  in  the  cleveiitli 
century,  the  work  of  tlevaslatioii  terminated  in  the  expulsion  of 
all  the  natives,  and  in  the  withdrawment  of  the  intruders  after 
having  reclueetl  the  country  to  a  cofuplete  desert.  It  remained 
in  this  state  till  the  year  I'iil,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Fagarasli 
and  Marainosh,  two  colonies  formed  by  the  orit^iiial  refuu;ees  on 
the  otlier  shle  of  the  (Carpathian  mountains,  came,  in  two  separate 
tletachments,  at  nearly  the  same  period,  an<l  took  possession  of 
Upper  Wallachia  ami  Moldavia.  Baddo  Nej^ro  (Rodolphus  the 
Black)  the  chief  of  tlio'io  who  entered  Wallachia,  halted,  w  ith  his 
followers,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where  he  laid  the  tounda- 
tioiis  of  a  city  named  Kimpolun^;,  the  walls  of  which  still  shew 
its  original  extent.  His  successors  transfcrreil  their  residence  to 
'riri;ovist,  which  is  most  delii^htUdly  situated  in  the  plains  ;  but 
this  city,  Coiistantiue  Bessarrahha  abandoned  in  1098,  for 
Bukorest,  the  present  capital.  Uaddo,  and  the  Moldavian  chief, 
Boc^dan,  hoth  assumed  the  Slavonic  title  of  Tofvode,  (command* 
ini^  prince,)  arknowh'd^ini^  the  supremacy  of  Ifutif^ary;  but 
ever  sinee  I.‘t01,  when  the  SVallachians  stistainetl  a  si^pial  defeat 
from  (he  'I’urks  tinder  Sultan  Baja/et,  the  country  has  been, 
with  the  exception  of  short  intervals,  tributary  to  the  Porte. 
Mr.  W  ilkinson  pves  llie  followini;  as  the  substance  of  the  treaty 
entered  into  between  the  Turks  under  Sultan  Mahomet  II.  and 
the  W'allachians  in  1160,  which  still  forms  the  basis  of  its  con¬ 
stitution,  althoii{;h  the  formality  of  electing  the  Voivmie  has 
long  been  dispens<Kl  with. 

‘  I .  “  Tiie  Sultan  consents  and  engages  for  himself  and  his  succes¬ 
sors,  to  give  protection  to  Wallachia,  and  to  defend  it  against  all 
enemies,  assuming  nothing  more  than  a  supremacy  over  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  that  principality,  the  Voivodes  of  which  shall  be  hound 
to  pay  to  the  Sublime  Porte  an  annual  tribute  of  ten  thousand 
piasters.” 

*  2.  **  The  Sublime  Porte  shall  never  interfere  in  the  local  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  said  princijiality,  nor  shall  any  Turk  be  ever  per¬ 
mitted  to  come  Into  Wallachia  without  an  ostensible  reason.** 

*  3.  **  Every  year  an  officer  of  the  Porte  shall  come  to  Wallachia 

to  receive  the  tribute,  and  on  his  return  shall  be  accompanied  by  an 
officer  of  the  Voivode  as  far  as  Giurgevo  on  the  Danube,  where  the 
money  shall  be  counted  over  again,  a  second  receipt  given  for  it,  and 
when  it  has  been  carried  in  safety  to  the' other  side  of  that  river, 
Wallachia  shall  no  longer  be  responsible  for  any  accident  that  may 
befall  it.”  ^  ^ 
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*  4.  **  The  Voifodee  thail  continue  to  be  elected  by  the  archbishop, 
metropnllun,  bUliops,  and  boyarSf  and  the  election  shall  be  acknov- 
ledgeu  by  the  Porte/* 

*  5.  **  The  Wallachian  nation  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  free  ex¬ 
ercise  of  their  own  laws ;  and  the  Voivodes  shall  have  the  right  of 
life  and  death  over  their  own  subjects,  as  well  as  that  of  making  w’ar 
and  peace,  without  having  to  account  for  any  such  proceedings  to 
the  Sublime  Porte/' 

*  6.  “  All  Christians  who,  having  once  embraced  the  Mahometan 
faith,  should  come  into  Wailachia  and  resume  the  Christian  religion, 
aliall  not  be  claimed  by  any  Ottoman  authorities/' 

*  7*  **  '  Valldchian  subjects  who  may  have  occasion  to  go  into  any 

Krt  of  ilie  Ottoman  dominions,  shall  not  be  there  called  upon  for  the 
rault  or  canitation  tax  paiil  by  other  Rayahs,** 

*  8.  **  If  any  Turk  have  a  law-suit  in  Wailachia  with  a  subject  of 
the  country,  hU  cause  shall  be  heard  and  decided  by  the  Wallachiun 
divan,  conformably  to  the  local  laws.” 

*  9.  **  All  Turkish  merchants  coming  to  buy  and  sell  goods  in  the 
principality,,  shall,  on  tlieir  arrival,  have  to  give  notice  to  the  local 
authorities  of  the  tin^e  necessary  for  their  stay,  and  shall  depart  when 
Uint  lime  is  expired.** 

•  10.  No  Turk  is  authorised  to  take  away  one  or  more  servants 
of  either  sex,  natives  of  Wailachia ;  and  no  Turkish  mosque  shall 
ever  exist  on  any  part  of  die  Wallachian  territory.'* 

*  11.  ”  The  duolimc  Porto  promises  never  to  grant  a  Ferman  at 
die  request  of  a  Wallachian  subject  for  his  affairs  in  Wailachia,  of 
whatever  nature  they  may  be ;  and  never  to  assume  the  right  of  calling 
to  Constantinople,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  a 
Wallachian  subject  on  any  pretence  whatever.’*  ’  pp.  20—22. 

Moldavia  became  tributary  to  the  Sultan  in  1536 ;  voluntarily, 
Hay  Moldavian  historians,  as  a  measure  of  precaution  and  se¬ 
curity.  No  native  prince  baa  boen,  in  either  province,  appointed 
to  the  government  since  1714;  the  policy  of  the  Porte  having 
le<l  to  the  selection  of  *  more  suitable  tools’  from  among  the 
Itreeks  of  Constantinople,  whose  habiU  of  servile  obedience, 
and  consequent  degrauation  of  character,  render  them  still 
fitter  instruments  of  despotism  than  even  a  Turkish  pasha.  The 
plan  of  administration,  and  the  outward  form  of  government, 
are  atill  tlie  same  as  under  the  Vu'fvodes.  The  prince,  or  bey, 
is  allowdl  to  hold  a  court,  to  confer  dignities  and  titles  of  nobi¬ 
lity,  and  to  keep  up  a  show  of  sovereign  splendour ‘  circura- 
*  stances, ’  says  Mr.  W.  *  which  are  most  flattering  to  the 
*  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  and  which  have  proved  useful  to  the 
*  interested  views  of  the  Porte/  His  public  entry  into  the 
cm|>i(al  of  his  new  sovereignty,  is  attended  with  a  great  display 
of  maguificence  \  und,  from  the  ceremonies  observed  on  the 
occasion,  be  assumes  the  title  of  Goil’s  anointed.  His  subjects 
address  him  by  Uie  title  of  sgiAoreuf,  most  lugh ;  and  bis  sons 
are  styled  Beij-Zaadayi  prinoe’t  son.  All  the  empty  symbols 
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and  appendage!  of  royahy  are  with  safety  conferred  upon  these 
depositories  of  the  sorereign  authority,  hut  they  are  moat  atrictlj 
forbidden  to  maintain  or  to  collect  troops,  under  any  pretence 
whatsoever,  last  they  should  accpiire  that  military  power  which 
might  tempt  them  to  aspire  to  independence. 

*  In  the  course  of  the  last  century,  a  variety  of  Greek  princes  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  each  other  in  the  governmciU  of  Uie  principalities  One 
alone,  Constantine  M6rrocordato,  appointed  in  1735  to  Wallachia* 
devoted  himself  with  zeal  to  the  welfare  of  his  country.  Some  who 
institutions  attest  the  li!»crality  of  his  views,  and  a  generosity  of 
character  which  is  not  to  be  traced  in  any  of  hit  successors.  But  he 
was  twice  recalled,  because  he  refused  to  comply  with  demands  of 
the  Ottoman  government,  which  appeared  to  him  incompatible  with 
the  duties  he  owed  to  the  Wallachians.  The  other  princes,  less 
scrupulous,  and  more  careful  of  their  own  interests,  marked  their 
administration  by  the  most  violent  acts  of  extortion,  and  an  invariable 
system  of  spoliation.  Few  of  them  died  a  natural  death,  and  the 
Turkish  scyineter  was.  perhaps,  frequently  employed  with  justice 
among  them.  In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  short  reigns  of  most  of 
these  princes  offer  nothing  of  sufficient  importance  or  interest  to 
deserve  a  place  in  history.* 

The  executive  adininistraiiou  w  divided  into  various  regular 
departments.  The  divan,  coiuposeil  of  twelve  raembers,  ap¬ 
pointed  aiiuually  by  the  prince,  is  the  supreme  council.  The 
metropolitan  only  has  in  it  a  permanent  seat.  All  the  public 
othcers  are  appointed  annually  :  tlie  reason  assigned  for  this  hd- 
convenient  custom,  is,  that  the  boyars,  or  nobles,  whose  num¬ 
ber  ill  Wallachta,  amounts  to  nearly  thirty  thousand,  claim 
public  employment,  at  least  for  a  time,  as  a  right  to  which  they 
arc  each  entitled. 

*  The  first  families,  in  particular,  consider  it  as  their  birthright ; 
but  as  their  chief  object  is  gain,  they  scramble  for  places  with  the 
most  indecorous  avidity,  and  never  regard  their  want  of  capacity  £or 
any  branch  of  public  service.’ 

There  is  nothing,  |>erhaps,  very  singular  in  this :  a  similar 
pro|>en8ily  lias,  in  former  times,  discovered  itself  in  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  of  other  countries.  But  to  how  great  perfection  must 
the  system  of  Bpoliation  be  carried  in  a  country  where  the  pos¬ 
session  of  even  an  interior  otlioe  uuder  pivernment  for  but  one 
year,  is  so  well  worth  scrambling  for  !  VVe  are  not  told  wbetlicr 
the  *  livery  servants*  of  the  court  are  appointed  by  the  year : 
if  not,  it  sliould  seem  that  their  post  is  not  among  the  least 
lucrative  stations. 

*  A  certain  ceremony  is  practised  at  court  upon  all  promotions  and 
nominations.  It  takes  place  once  or  twice  every  month,. when  the 
prince,  seated  on  an  elevated  throne,  verbally  notifies  to  the  gmkII- 
date,  who  is  ntroduced  by  the  first  postehiik  (the  master  of  the  eert* 
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monies  at  cmirO  the  rank  or  office  to  which  he  raises  him.  A  robe  n 

of  honour  is  then  placed  on  his  shoulders,  and  he  advances  in  tlie  > 

must  resnecrful  attitude,  and  kisses  the  princess  hand.  He  is  then 
conveyed  home  in  one  of  the  .>tato  carriages,  or  on  one  of  the  prince's  m 
horses  (acconlins:  to  liis  new  rank),  and  accompanied  by  u  great  ■ 
number  of  chiohailars  or  livery  servants  of  the  court,  to  xvhotn  he  jiayt  « 
a  considerable  fee*  Jj 

No  system  was  ever  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  rediicinjr  9 
to  harmless  insii^nilicance  of  character,  the  nobility  of  any 
country,  by  extinguisaiiig  in  their  miiuls  every  independent 
feelitu',  and  every  elevated  simtiinent,  that  might  prompt  the 
wish  to  he  free.  'I’he  boyars  of  Wallacliia  ucconlingly  exhibit 
all  tile  pernicious  elVeets  of  their  aocial  institutions,  'rhey  are 
iiidoleiiC  to  excess,  iiieajiahle  of  mental  c^xertion.  Money  is  the 
only  stimulus  of  wliieli  they  arc  suseeptible ;  and  the  means  they 
employ  to  (dit.iiii  it,  ‘  are  not  the  ett’orts  of  industry,  nor  are 
‘  they  iiiodititsl  by  any  scruples  of  conscience.’ 

•  Habit  has  made  them  spoliators;  and  in  a  country  where  actions 
of  an  ignominious  nature  are  even  encouraged,  and  those  of  rapacity 
lookeil  upon  as  mere  proofs  of  dexterity  and  cunning,  corruption  of 
principles  cannot  fail  to  become  universal.  Their  prodigality  is  equal 
to  their  avidity  :  ostentation  governs  them  in  one  manner,  and  avarice 
in  another.  'I'hey  are  careless  of  their  private  affairs,  and,  with  tire 
exception  of  a  few  more  prudent  than  the  generality,  they  leave  them 
in  the  greatest  disorder.  Averse  to  the  trouble  of  conducting  their 
pecuniary  concerns,  they  entrust  them  to  the  hands  of  stewards,  who 
take  good  care  to  enrich  tlicmselves  at  their  expense,  and  to  their 
great  detriinont.  Many  have  more  debts  than  the  value  of  their 
whole  property  is  sufficient  to  pay ;  but  their  personal  credit  is  not 
injured  by  them,  neither  do  they  experience  one  moment’s  anxiety 
for  such  a  state  of  ruin. 

•  The  quality  of  nobility  protects  them  from  tlie  pursuits  of  the 
crcilitor ;  and  the  hope  of  obtaining  lucrative  employments,  by  the 
revenues  of  which  they  may  be  able  to  mend  their  anairs,  sets  their 
minds  at  ease,  and  induces  them  to  continue  in  extravagance.  Some 
bring  forward  their  ruin  as  a  pretext  for  soliciting  frequent  employ¬ 
ment,  and  when  the  creditors  have  so  oilen  applied  to  the  prince  as  to 
oblige  him  to  interfere,  they  represent  that  the  payment  ot  their  debts 
depends  upon  his  placing  them  in  office.  The  ofRce  is  finally  ob¬ 
tained,  ana  tlie  debu  remain  unpaid.  When  a  sequester  is  laid  upon 
their  property,  they  contrive  to  prove  that  it  came  to  them  by  mar¬ 
riage  ;  and  as  the  law  respects  dowries,  they  save  it  from  public  sale.’ 
pp.  131— ISS. 

•  In  the  dailv  occupations  and  pastimes  ef  the  Boyars,  little  variety 
takes  place.  I'hose  w’ho  hold  no  place  under  government,  spend 
their  leisure  in  absolute  idleness,  or  in  visiting  each  other  to  kill  time, 
in  Wallachia,  the  management  of  their  estates  and  other  private  con¬ 
cerns,  which  do  not  relate  to  public  appointment,  does  not  occupy 
iBuch  of  tbetr  attention,  and  sometimes  the  finest  of  their  lands  are 
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If  ft  in  total  neglect,  or  in  the  hands  of  mercenary  agent!!,  who  enrich 
themselves  \viih  their  spoils.  They  hardly  ever  visit  their  country 
|)osse.«sions,  which  some  let  out  for  several  years,  for  much  less  than 
their  real  value,  when  they  find  customers  who  are  willing  to  pay  the 
whole  amount  of  rent  in  advance.  They  build  fine  country-houses 
which  they  intend  never  to  inhabit,  and  which,  in  a  few  years,  fall 
into  ruin.  The  most  delightful  spots  in  their  beautiful  country  have 
no  power  to  attract  them,  neither  is  it  at  all  customary  w'ith  them  to 
cjuil  the  town  residence  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

*  The  boyars  in  Moldavia,  like  those  in  VVallachia,  are  the  great 
land-proprietors  ;  but  they  bestow'  much  more  of  tlieir  attention  and 
time  to  (oft)  the  improvement  of  their  estates,  which  they  make  their 
princiual  source  of  riches.  I'he  revenues  of  some  of  the  most  opulent, 
from  landed  prope  rty,  amount  to  two  or  three  thousand  piastres, 
and  their  appointment  to  public  employment  is  generally  unsolicited.* 
pp.  137,  138. 

About  two  biiiulred  and  ten  ilavs  of  the  vear,  Mr.  Wilkinson 
Mates,  are  hulidakjH  ;  wliieb,  so  far  as  relates  to  ibe  cessation 
fruin  all  kinds  of  work,  arc  strictly  observed,  'riie  public  otl'ices 
are  allowed,  besutes,  ^  a  fortnight's  vacMlIoii  at  Master  and 
*  iluring  the  lioKtvst  days  of  suininer.*  I'bese  days  of  idleness, 
ihe  boyars  devote  to  etiquette  visits,  to  riding  about  in  tlieir 
ern/y,  gilded  caleches,  and  to  intriguers  ;  the  lower  classes  s|)end 
tbein  ill  the  Mnglisli  fasliion,  ^  nt  the  brandy  shops,’  where  pros* 
titutes  ‘  are  kept  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  customers.’  The 
degraded  state  of  public  murals,  is  shewn  in  nothing  more  re- 
markahly  than  in  the  disgraceful  frequency  of  divorce  upon  the 
slightest  pretences.  ‘  The  matrimonial  faith,’  Mr.  W.  uHirms 
to  have  become  in  consequence  ‘  merely  nominal.’ 

*  Parents  never  marry  their  daughters,  to  whatever  class  tliey  may 
belong,  without  allowing  them  dow  ries  beyond  the  proportion  of  their 
own  means,  and  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  male  children,  w  ho, 
finding  themselves  unprovided  for,  look  upon  marriage  as  the  means 
of  securing  a  fortune,  and  consecjuenlly  regard  it  as  a  mere  matter  of 
pecuniary  speculation. 

*  Sometime  back,  u  Wallachian  lady  of  quality,  who  had  brought 
hut  a  small  fortune  to  her  husband^  became  desirous  of  fixing  her 
residence  in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  town,  and  she  pressed 
him  to  lay  aside  his  accustomed  system  of  economy,  to  sell  his  estate, 
the  revenue  of  which  gave  them  the  principal  means  of  support,  and 
to  build  a  fine  house  in  that  street.  The  nusband,  more  reasonable 
than  herself,  positively  refused  to  listen  to  her  extravagant  proposal ; 
and  the  lady',  incensed  at  his  upbraiding  her  for  it,  quitted  his  house, 
and  shortly  after  sued  for  divorce,  which  she  obtained.  This  lady, 
who  has  since  remained  single,  professed  great  piety,  and  is  still  con¬ 
sidered  ns  a  veiy  pious  woman. 

*  Not  long  alter,  a  young  Boyar,  contrary  to  custom,  fell  in  leva 
witii  a  ve^  beautiful  young  woman,  of  tlie  same  rank  and  age.  Tha 
parents  of  both  agreed  on  their  union,  and  the  nuptals  were  calf* 
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bratetl  by  public  fc^tiviticiu  This  couple  was  looked  upon  as  the  onlr  ^ 
ont*  in  the  country  whom  a  btroug  and  mutual  attachment  had  united. 

At  the  uid  of  the  first  year  the  husband  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a 
pulmonary  'oiiipiuint,  and  induced  by  the  physicians'  advice  to  se¬ 
parate  htin.»i  If  for  some  time  from  his  wife,  and  go  to  Vienna  in  order  I  ^ 

to  consult  the  best  medical  men.  After  eighteen  months'  absence,  I 

finding  himself  perfectly  recovered,  he  hastenetl  back  to  Bukorest 
impatient  to  see  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  not  ceased  to  write,  but 
whose  letters  had  latterly  become  much  less  frequent.  On  his  arrival  I 
he  found  the  most  unexpected  changes  in  his  family  affairs.  His  wife  ' 
had  gone  to  her^pareots,  refused  to  sec  him,  and  had  already  con¬ 
tented  to  marry  auotlier !  Her  father,  who  was  the  chief  instigator 
of  her  sudden  resolution,  had  negotiated  the  second  marriage,  be¬ 
cause  it  suited  his  own  interests. 

*  The  legitimate  husband  claimed  his  spouse  through  every  pos-  ' 

ilble  channel ;  but  he  was  not  listened  to,  and  government  declined  . 
interfering.  ' 

*  Tlie  sentence  of  divorce  was  pronounced  by  the  metropolitan ; 

and  although  the  husband's  refusal  to  sign  the  act  rendered  it  per-  I 
fectly  illegal,  the  second  marriage  took  place;  the  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  archbishop  in  person,  and  public  rejoicings  were 
made  cm  the  occasion.  ^ 

*  The  circumstances  of  this  adventure  were  the  more  remarkable,  as 
tlie  second  husband  had  been  married  before,  and  divorced  bis  wife  | 
aAer  six  weck»’  cohabitation,  when  he  saw  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
this  lady's  hand. 

‘  Another  lady  of  the  first  rank  separated  her  daughter  from  her  v 
iiu>band,  with  whom  she  had  lived  six  years,  and  caused  a  sentence  ^ 
of  divorce  to  be  pronounced.  She  gave  for  reason,  that  her  daugh. 
ters's  constitution  suffered  considerably  by  frequent  pregnancy,  inie  | 
husband,  who  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  the  separation,  and  who 
knew  his  wife  to  enjoy  the  best  health,  made  remonstrances  to  no  ■ 
effect :  and  he  was  condenmed  by  government  to  give  back  the 
dowry,  and  to  pay  damages  to  a  considerable  amount,  for  having  ^ 
spent  a  |>art  of  it,  although  he  proved  to  have  employed  the  deficient 
sum  for  the  use  of  his  wife  and  family. 

*  These  three  instances  of  the  degraded  state  of  morals  in  these 
countries  ore  selected  from  numerous  others  that  occur  daily.  They 
are  such  as  to  excite  astonishment,  and  appear  almost  incredible; 
yet  they  created  no  other  sensation  at  the  time  than  other  common 
news  of  the  day,  deserving  but  little  notice.'  pp.  HT — 150. 

The  derc:)  of  Wallachia,  are  said  to  exercise  a  less  powerful 
ijiUueiice  iiiau  is  |K>asei»scd  by  their  order  in  other  Greek  coun¬ 
tries.  '  Ad  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  being  of  obscure  origin, 

^  and  ll)u^tly  ul  the  lowest  extraction,  the)  are  personally  dc-  i 
*  iqnsed  by  the  Ixtyars.*  I 

.  Tlk*  |H‘asaatry  arc  reprcsonttHl  as  being  physically  a  fine  race 
'Of  people,  app«Lrefitly  quiet  and  harmless,  and  certainly  patient 
under  the  yoke  of  opprimsioii  to  an  unexampled  degree  ;  but  aw  | 
being,  in  fact,  quiet  from  apathy,  and  patient  from  the  bojiclcss- 
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of  iheir  servitude :  lliry  are  exceedingly  siipcrstitious,  and 
uddicteil  to  drinking. 

The  population  of  the  two  principalities,  is  estiinateil  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  at  one  inillion  of  souls  in  Wallachia,  and  half  that 
numher  in  Moldavia.  Bukorest,  the  present  capital,  is  stated 
to  contain  no  fewer  than  eighty  thousand  inhabilaiits,  three 
hundred  and  sixty -five  churches,  twenty  monasteries,  and  thirty 
large  caravaiisera>s.  'I'lie  potmlatitni  of  the  two  provinces  in* 
chidcH  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  gipsies.  These  unhappy 
outcasts  are  kept  in  a  state  of  regular  slavery,  being  divined 
into  two  distinct  classes  ;  those  who  are  the  property  of  the 
(rovernment,  and  those  who  belong  to  private  iiulividuals. 
'I'he  former  are  suffered  to  stroll  about  the  couniry,  on  the  con- 
diiions  of  never  leaving  it,  and  of  paying  an  annual  tribute  of 
the  value  of  forty  pia>lres  cacdi  inan  above  the  age  of 
They  occupy  themselves  in  making  iron  tools,  h.iskets,  and  other 
\\ood-w<irk  for  sale  :  some  are  masons,  and  many  of  them  mu* 
siciiins.  'Fhe  household  gipsy  slaves  perforin  the  service  of 
cooks,  and  o\  ivot  nvrsen  ;  ladies  in  the  higher  ranks  not  being  la 
tile  habit  of  iinrsiiig  tin  ir  own  children  :  they  are,  notwithstanding, 
held  ill  the  greatest  contempt,  and  treated  with  disgusting  in* 
humanity,  'rney  speak  the  language  of  the  country,  but  have 
a  jargon  of  their  own  ;  whether  resembling  that  spoken  by  oilier 
gipsy  tribes  in  more  Western  countries,  Mr.  Wilkinson  does 
not  seem  to  have  ascertuiiied. 

With  n  spect  to  the  Carpathian  mines,  ^Ir.  W^ilkinson  states, 
that  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  gold,  silver,  and  ^uick« 
silver,  as  well  as  iron,  copper,  sulphur  and  coals,  exist  in  tlie 
mountains  in  abundance;  but  the  inhabitants  are  well  aware 
that  the  discovery  of  a  new  source  of  treasure,  would  only  entail 
fresh  burthens  upon  the  couiitiy,  and  create  a  fresh  attraction 
to  the  leaders  of  the  general  system  of  rapaeity..  The  S|NrU  of 
enterprise  can  have  no  existence  under  such  a  governmeol. 
The  Author  confesses,  however,  his  deffeieney  of  information  on 
this  point,  and  expresses  his  intention,  in  the  event  of  his  return, 
to  devote  as  much  attention  as  |iossible  to  the  subject,  and  to 
present  the  result  of  his  investigation  in  a  separate  treatise. 
The  neigh  bon  rliood  of  the  Carpathian  luounUiiis,  is  slated  to 
abound  with  the  most  magniffceiit  scenery. 

Considerable  light  is  thrown  by  our  Author,  Ujion  the  uil* 
fathomable  polities  of  the  Sublime  Porte;  amt  he  gives  us  the 
secret  history  of  the  vacillating  etmduet  of  the  Turkish  govern* 
ment  iti  The  present  Multan  is  said  to  take  a 'much  more 

active  iiart  in  state  affiirs  than  many  of  his  predecessors  ^ did. 
His  laients  and  liberal  sentiments  would,  it  is  'added,  *  claim 
‘  equality  with  those  of  any  other  sovereign,  were  they  not  so 
^  much  restrained  by  the  religious  prejudices  and  stubborn  igno- 
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‘  fince  of  his  Mahometan  siihji'cts.’  His  attention  has  been  for  I 
some  yours  directed  to  a  new  organization  of  his  empire.  Iti  I 
the  Ap|N*ndia,  besides  other  iilusirutive  documents,  there  is  in-  I 
trodiiced  a  very  curious  treatise,  written  by  onier  of  Selim  ill.  I 
for  the  purpose  of  e\plainin*>^  tlie  advantJi;es  of  the  new  military  I 
system  calle<l  Ni/am  y  Cjiedid,  which  the  Sultan  in  vain  at¬ 
tempted  to  establish  in  the  Ottoman  armies.  It  displays  con- 
siderahle  acuteness,  ami  is  hii^hlY  interesting;,  both  on  account 
of  the  information  it  conveys  with  rct^ard  to  the  state  of  the 
Turkish  troops,  and  us  a  favourable  specimen  of  Turkish  litera¬ 
ture.  Mr.  \Vilkinson  has  furnistied  altot^ether  u  very  enter- 
taininpr  volume,  which  contains  imich  acceptable  informa¬ 
tion.  Wo  have  noticed  a  few  unimportant  inaccurHtics  ;  the  , 
most  (▼lariat?  octal rs  in  the  title-pui^e,  whert*  the  Author  is  styled 
*  late  consul  to  the  above  mentioned  Priiicijrality/  and  two  IVm- 
cipalities  are  specifically  mentioiUHl  in  the  line  above.  This, 
however,  is  a  mere  oversight  :  the  work  is  sutlicicntly  well 
written. 


Art.  VIII.  Aoniitn  Ih^urs  ;  and  other  Poems.  Py  J.  II.  Wiflen.  | 

Bvo.  pp.  167.  London,  1819.  1 

lie  )>o«'m  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  this  volume, 
consists  of  a  desultory  series  of  descriptive  stanzas,  entitled 
Aspley  Wood.  In  the  stanza  employed,  and  in  the  general 
plan  of  the  poem,  the  n  ader  will  immediately  perceive  a  palpable 
imitation  of  C^hilde  llarobTs  Pil(?riinage ;  and  far  from  shrinking 
from  the  comparison,  the  Writer  informs  us,  that  it  wus  his 

*  intention  to  consider  tlie  present  Poem  as  the  first  of  a  series, 

**  the  colouring  of  the  scenes  through  w  hich  I  pass/*  us  a  noble 
Lord  bus  expanded  his  first  conception  into  a  Poem  written  in  suc¬ 
cessive  parts,  but  pervaded  by  the  same  complexion  of  features  ; — 
the  execution  or  abandonment  of  this  design  will  be  determined  by  I 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  present  attempt.' 

It  is  probable,  that  Mr.  Wiflen  is  himself  aware  by  this  lime, 
tliat  his  model  has  been  ill-eliosen.  Tlie  plan,  or  rather  the  no 
plan,  of  Childe  llaroUrs  Pilgrimage,  and  the  incongruities  which 
disHirure  iIk*  first  two  Cantos,  arising  from  the  obvious  want  of 
liny  uetermiiiate  design  in  the  mind  of  the  Author,  constitute  the 
irremediable  defect  of  that  |K>(>m.  'Phe  principal  part  of  the 
interest  will  be  found  to  arisi*  from  a  circumstance  which  gives 
a  sort  of  unity  to  the  whole,  but  which  in  any  inferior  writer, 
would  excite  only  disgust :  we  refer  to  the  half  avowed  auto¬ 
biographical  character  of  the  *  Roinaunt  / — in  other  wonis,  the 
sullen  egutiMi)  which  |>eryades  it,  and  in  which  a  roan  of  Lord  I 
Byrui/s  distinction  and  genius  only  may  safely  indulge.  Ano-  { 
thcr  thing  is,  that  the  reader  follows  the  Pilgrim  througu  the  | 
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scenes  li-?  so  vlvidl)  ci.*scrib€s»i  the  coiifulcuce  Uii*t  it  U  the 
pooticdl  journal  of  lravt‘ls  actuaUy  porfoniuMh  Part  of  the  in¬ 
terest  attdcliiii;;  Jo  the  poet,  is  conctnleJ  to  him  in  th»*  charicter 
ol  it  traveller;  and  di^ultory  as  the  poem  is,  there  is  a  sort  of 
reijular  prut;ie^s  in  it,  the  reader  heim^  cMmslantly  carried  for¬ 
ward  fioin  (Mie  seene  ol  beauty  or  of  ancient  ermndeur  to  another, 
and  t!ie  seiitiiiient  is  thus  eontinnally  relievcii  by  action.  A 
])4*rsoii,  therefore,  who  should  form  .the  design  of  writing  a  sen- 
tiineatal  aiul  descriptive  poem  in  imitation  of  Childe  llarold, 
without  liavim;  provided  himself  with  similar  materials  fur 
throwini**  lile  into  the  UndscajH*,  and-for  *;ivin^  the  nir  of  a  nar¬ 
rative  to  the  desultory  serii*s  of  stanzas  through  which  lie  aspires 
to  lead  the  not  reluctant  reader,  would  require  to  possess  s^enius 
evfii  superitM  to  that  of  the  nohlc  poet,  and  stores  ol  thoiit^ht 
more  neh  wiili  philosophic  wisdom  and  classic  lore,  lie  has 
iiudertaken  a  lar  harder  (ask  :  he  has  set  himself  to  make  hrieks 
Without  siiaw,  uiid  to  build  a  tower  up  to  the  heavens  without 
eeinent. 

.Mr.  W  iirtMi  will  have  no  reason  t^  complain  of  us  for  not  hold- 
int^  him  to  fiossess  superior  talents  to  those  ot  (he  nohle  Lord  re- 
ferretl  to.  Ilut  far  from  blamint'  his  present  attempt,  we  are 
diposoil  to  ati^ur  well  of  his  ahilittes,  though  not  ot  his  judgement, 
which  does  not  appear  to  he  as  yet  matured.  To  aim  hij^h,  to 
imitate  wh.it  there  is  no  chance  of  equalliiK^,  to  attempt  a  task 
far  above  the  skill  and  strcni^th  which  are  brou^t  to  it,  is  (bo 
only  way  lobe  qnaliHed  eventually  to  acbieve  what  is  excellent. 
^  W  e  must  beijin,  in  every  art,  by  imitating'  the  models  which 
have  inspired  the  passion  or  the  taste  lor  it.  Oris^iiiality  of  talent, 
though  it  cannot  be  acquired,  yet,  where  it  really  exists,  must  he 
developed  by  study  and  imitation.  A  youn^  tvriter  will  do  well, 
however,  to  avoiil  attachins^  himself  too  closely  to  any  one 
school,  lest  he  should,  through  the  immaturity  of  his  taste,  he 
led  to  adopt  its  characteristic  faults  of  manner,  (oi^ethor  with  its 
better  peculiariii<‘S.  The  manner  of  no  poet,  how  distint^uished 
soever  he  his  (genius,  is  pleasing  at  second  hand ;  ami  ft  is  al- 
ways  dant'erous  to  invite,  by  too  palpable  a  reseinblaiicc  of  Iho 
copy,  a  disadvantageous  comparison. 

Mr.  Wiiien  is  evidently  a  youn^^  writer,  but  he  is  a  proinisini^ 
one.  He  ap}>ears  to  possess  an  enthusiastic  love  of  nature,  and  a 
cultivated  fancy.  As  he  learns  to  dismiss  his  memory,  his  imagi¬ 
nation  will  prolNibly  become  more  vij^orous ;  and  kis  taste  will 
ripen  as  his  mind  expands.  The  instinct  of  imitation  isdc!Mi^iied 
to  ^ive  way,  as  the  facohiet  acquire  strenc'th ;  bat  the  whole 
ihind  must  ^ovr  together.  We  sliall  not  attempt  an  analysis 
of  the  present  poem,  but  shall  lay  before  our  readers  soinr  of 
the  pleasing  passa^^cs  with  which  it  abounds,  no  at  to  eoablo 
them  to  a|)precia(e  the  merits  of  the  volumo* 
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*  A  world  is  at  my  feet  of  flowers  and  fern, 

Cornfield  and  murmuring  pine,  vale,  villa,  heath, 

Aif^les  through  whose  sylvan  vistas  we  discern 
All  Heaven  on  high,  and  fruitfuine^s  beneath. 

Shades  of  my  love  and  inftmey  !  bequeath 

A  portion  ol  your  glory  to  niy  lay — 

A  Pilgrim  of  the  Woods  ;  I  twine  a  wreath 
Of  wildflowers  for  thy  revel,  dancing  May  1 
My  theatre  the  wooiU*-niy  theme  one  vernal  day. 

*  Still  floats  in  the  grey  sky  the  moving  moon, 

A  crescent — o'er  yon  valley  of  black  nines 
Where  Night  yet  stands,  a  ccntinel ;  but  soon 
In  the  far  streaky  east  the  morning  shines 
The  Iris  of  whose  bursting  glory  lines 

With  Are  the  Armament;  uistinct  and  clear, 

'Gainst  the  white  dawn  proud  Ridgemount  high  reclines 
His  mural  diadem  : — lo  i  from  his  rear 
The  breaking  mists  unfurl,  and  Day  has  reached  me  here. 

*  Here  on  a  solitary  hill  1  take 

My  station — days  on  years  thus  hurry  by, 

And  of  the  varying  present  mar  or  make 
A  gloom  or  bliss  in  Man’s  eternity  : 

Suns  rise — ascend — set — darken— and  we  die, 

The  dewdrops  ot  a  morning,  in  whose  glass 
All  things  look  sparklingly  i^alas!'  where  I 
Now  stand,  in  how  brief  time  shall  others  pass, 

Nor  heed,  nor  see  the  blade  whereon  my  moisture  was. 

•  s  •  •  •  # 

‘  'rhe  far-extended  prospect — the  dim  spire 
Which  bounds  the  blue  horizon — white  walls  seen 
In  glittering  diotanee — wreathing  from  the  Arc 
Of  pastoral  huts  ascending  smoke — the  sheen 
Of  hamlets  humming  in  the  morn— the  green 
And  beautiful  hue  oT  youth  on  every  Aower, 

And  herb  where  Spring’s  betraying  steps  have  been — 
The  bright  leaves  sparkling  in  a  sunny  shower, — 

Music  on  every  bough,  and  life  in  every  bower. 

*  llic  plover’s  shrilly  w’histic — the  quick  call 
Of  pheasants  in  tlieir  devious  w'anderings. 

The  heifer  low  ing  from  the  distant  stall, 

.Anc  sudden  flutter  of  the  wild  bird’s  wings, 

Invisible  in  passing — sunrise — springs 
Who^e  chrystal  gushings  momently  engage 
The  babble  of  an  echo — these  are  things 
•Too  mean,  or  far  too  lovely  for  a  Sage 

With  whom  delight  is  crime,  and  solitude  a  cage.’  pp.  12— 21i 

The  following  passage  has  great  spirit  and  beauty. 

*  Hark  to  the  merry  Gossip  of  the  spring. 

The  sweet  mysterious  voice  which  peoples  place 
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Witli  an  Italian  beauty,  niul  bring 
An  ’twere  Elysium  from  the  wiliU  of  space 
Where’er  her  wing  inhabits  !  give  it  chacc, 

In  other  bowers  the  fairy  shouts  again  ; 

Where’er  we  run  it  mocks  our  rapid  race— - 
Still  the  same  h  ose  note  in  a  golden  chain 
Kings  through  the  vocal  woods,  and  tills  with  joy  the  plain. 

*  Hail  to  thee,  shouting  Cuckoo!  in  mv  youtli 
Thou  wert  long  time  the  Ariel  of  my  liope, 

The  marvel  of  a  summer  !  it  did  soothe 

To  listen  to  thc^  on  some  sunny  slope, 

Where  the  high  oaks  forbade  an  ampler  scope 
Than  of  the  blue  skies  upward— and  to  sit, 

Canopied,  in  the  gladdening  horoscope 
Which  thou,  my  planet  Hung— a  pleasant  fit, 

Long  time  my  hours  endeared,  my  kindling  fancy  smit. 

*  And  thus  1  love  thee  still — thy  monotone 

The  self-same  transport  Hashes  through  my  frame, 
And  when  thy  voice,  sweet  Sybil,  all  is  Hown 
My  eager  ear,  1  cannot  chose  but  blame. 

O  may  the  world  these  feelings  never  tame  ! 

If  age  oer  me  her  silver  tresses  spread, 

I  still  would  call  thee  by  a  lover  s  name, 

And  deem  the  spirit  of  delight  unHed, 

Nor  bear,  though  grey  without,  a  heart  to  Nature  dead. 

*  Thus  too  the  Grasshopper  is  Itill  my  friend, 

The  minute-sound  of  many  a  sunny  hour 
Passed  on  a  thymy  hill,  when  I  could  send 
My  soul  in  search  thereof  by  bank  and  bower, 

Tilt  liired  far  from  it  by  a  foxglove  Hewer 
Nodding  too  dangerously  above  the  crag, 

Not  to  excite  the  passion  and  the  power 

To  climb  the  steep,  and  down  the  blossoms  drag, 
'rhem  the  marsh -crocus  joined,  and  yellow  water  Hag. 

*  Shrill  sings  the  noisy  Wassailler  in  liis  dome, 

You  grassy  wilderness  where  curls  the  fern. 

And  creeps  the  ivy  ;  with  the  wish  to  rove  * 

He  sprcaas  his  sails,  and  bright  is  his  sojourn 
’Mid  chalices  with  dews  in  every  urn  ; 

All  flying  things  a  like  delight  have  founds 
Where'er  1  gaze,  and  to  what  new  region  turn, 

Ten  thousand  insects  in  the  air  abound. 

Flitting  on  glancing  wings  that  yield  a  summer-sound. 

*  And  chief  the  I'ly,  upon  who<e  fans  are  spread 
Hues  with  which  summer  warms  the  occidcot 
At  the  rich  sunset,  epicure  in  ta.ste,^  v 
Beholds  the  odorous  fight,  and  deems  it  lent 
For  amorous  pastime,  and  in  truth  seems  bent 
To  find  or  form  a  paradise  below  ‘ ^  ^ 
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With  blooms  and  herbs  of  every  various  scent 
Dallies  her  tongue — her  wings  expanded  show 
Like  ormuneiiU'd  clouds  hung  round  hy  Iris*  b<>w. 

•  That  pageant  past,  comes  the  quick  Stiuirrel  forlli 
From  ins  high  cedar  with  u  hurst  and  hound, 

To  sport  upon  the  warm  grass  of  the  earth 
FecHliiig.  and  wave  hig  graceful  hrusli  around, 

And  pause— and  prick  his  curs,  and  at  each  sound 
List  in  a  breathless  attitude,  and  start 
If  fur  away  intruding  steps  resound  : 

With  feet  already  raised  to  spring,  to  dart 
On  to  the  nearest  pine,  but  claims  a  moment's  part. 

‘  Anon  he  cowers  upon  a  branch,  and  thence 
Looks  deeply  down  on  his  pursuer’s  shape, 

And  yet  alarmed,  on  his  glad  eminence 
Stamps  wrathfully,  then  looks  a  laughing  npe, 

IMaying  his  thousand  pranks  o’er  an  esca|X' 

Almost  too  lot'ty  for  our  eye  to  reach 
Through  the  thick  gloom,  then  hies  he  to  Uie  rape 
or  the  pine's  cones,  or  to  his  nest,  the  pleach 
Of  many  a  wilding  bough  in  the  next  giant  beech. 

‘  Hush  I  for  the  most  shy  Pheasant  leaves  the  brakes 
To  bask  her  beauteous  plumage  in  the  sun, 

Wliicb,  08  in  love  with  its  brignt  colours,  makes 
A  hundred  brilliant  Irises  of  one. 

Autumn  is  past :  the  desolating  gun 

Haunts  not  her  dreaming  sleep  ;  she  now  may  tread, 

.V  Princess,  through  the  halls  site  wont  to  shun, 

Silence  around,  and  verdurous  domes  o’erheud. 

More  high  exalt  her  crest,  her  whirring  pinions  spread.’ 

pp.  VI — 4G. 

We  do  not  wUli  to  lessen  the  favourable  impreHsioti  of  these 
extracts  by  any  verbal  oriticiHins.  We  shall  therefore  merely 
add,  tliat  the  purely  descriptive  parts  of  the  poem  are  the  best, 
and  that  Mr.  W.  will  do  well  not  to  venture  upon  allegorical 
ground.  That  *  prying  girl,  yuiing  Cliriosita,*  is  given  to 
niistdiief.  and  is  not  to  be  intrigutHl  with  by  u  young  poet  with 
impunity.  As  a  s|>eeiinen  of  the  smaller  poems,  we  make  room 
for  part  of  the  ‘  IJnes  on  Howard.* 

Why,  when  the  souls  we  love<l  are  fled. 

Plant  wc  their  turf*  with  flowers, 

'Flieir  blossomed  fragrance  there  to  shed 
In  sunshine  and  in  showers  I 
Why  bid,  when  these  have  passed  away, 

The  laurel  flourish  o'er  their  clay. 

In  winter’s  blighting  hours. 

To  spread  a  leaf,  for  ever  green, — 

Kay  of  the  lito  tliai  once  bath  bcaa. 
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•  It  is  thutW9  rt)u!d  thence  create 

l^right  memory  brthe  past;*’  “* 

And  give  their 'FmagbJ  Iorm  a  date  *  . 
Lternallytola^t. 

If  V/ to  lial!ofr—#hi!st  regret  ' 

Is  busy  ^itli  their  actions  yet^  ,  ^  ^  * 

The  sweetnesses  they  cast ; 

To  sanctify  upon  lltc  earth  *  ^  ,  ;  i  .2  i  1* 

The  glory  of  departed  worth*  » ’  f 

‘  Such  and  so  fair/Tn‘Day*8  decline  ,  Y’  j 
The  hues  which  Nature  gives;  \\  ^ 

Yet — vet — though  suns’ have V'cascd  tb  shine, , 
llcr  faiif^crCirtion  lives :  ^  ^  ^ 

With  lovtd  rememhranct^  to  fiH  ^  ' 

The  mind,  and  .tender  grief  instii,  *  1  v' * 
Dim  radiance  still  survives  ;i!'  .  1 

And  iovelicr.  beems.that  lingering  Hglit,'  (  T 
When  blended  witli  die  slndcs  of  night'*  ' 

‘  IClsp,  Why  whch^rifled  standB'thc’Tower,'^  - 
The  voJumr^bvchftTrt'i-n,  ' 

Ami,  record  6F' Slap’s  pfidi?  oF power, 
^^CntniWWrftc Glorying  igobe;  1  < 

Why  does  she  givc'hcr  n»y-Vihe  ^  V 
Their  ruins  livingiy  to  twiritf,rit*'X  »  'jio  ^  * 
If  not  to 'grant  nlone^ii  -^'i  igh*! 

In  the^aoAildqiiles  wf  man,:!;;  1  ;'l  tr  :  *  ^ 

To  glory’s  ahad^  aii  ainplch  span  I  !  •/ 

‘iStill  o'er  thy  tcmplw  and  tliy  shrihcs,' 

Loved  Urcebe  Fiibr  spirit  throws  *  ‘  '-A 

Visions  where’er  the  rvy  twinp^’ 

Of  beauty  in  repose;'’*  V*'  ,  ’  ' 

Tlmugh  all  thy  Ornines  bc' dumb, ^  /  iP 

Not  vuieelem  shulbtbase  piles  become^  <•  T  ' 
Wliilst  there  one'wUd-Howcr  blows  1* 

To  claim  afend-«>regretful*sigh  ■  'olf  *  «» ♦!  oT 
For  triumphs  iihssed,  and  timos^gono  by.l* 

‘  Still,  Egypt,  tower  thy  scpulcb^' 

Whicfi  n'earso  tfre  inousand' bones  *  *  -  * 
Of  those  who  graced,* Mn' vanished  ycir#. 

Th^diadifins^aifd  tbronrt !  “’**  * 

Still  frowns,  by  fliiltterfng  years  tiflrt^i '  ^  * 

The  Moeqne,]  Mohammed’s  monunieot  I  * 
And  still  Fchdcaoims,  tmriii;  os'iii’*' 

By  monarchs  crcwnnd,iby  shephetdaCiody^ii  i 
liis  Cenutaphv^igmisy  add  !«]*«. *jiA' 

*  TheViwrb  tk#  MijHifV’<if  tW 

The  deirti^y  ftnk  }  f‘ 


The!r  breath  thcAr'iif  ^ 

And  g.ve  ’ll’  ’  n 
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Ther  lived  to  trample  on  mankincL 
And  in  their  ravage  leave  behind 
The  impreaa  of  their  worth : 

And  wisard  rhjme,  and  hoary  aong. 

Hallowed  their  deeds  and  hymned  their  wrong* 

*  But  Thou*  mild  Benefactor-- thon, 

To  whom  OB  earth  were  given 
llie  e  mpathy  for  others'  woe* 

The  charities  of  heaven  s— 

Pi^  for  grief»  a  fever-balm 
Life’s  ills  and  agonies  to  calm 
To  tell  that  thou  hast  striven. 

Thou  hast  thy  records  which  surpass 
Or  storying  stone,  or  sculptured  brass! 

*  TAry  live  not  in  the  sepulchre 

In  which  thy  dust  is  hid,  ' 

Though  there  were  l^dlier  bands  to  rear 
Thy  simple  Pyrfunid; 

Than  Egypt  s  roigntiesi  could  commaDd— »* 

A  duteous  tribe,  a  peasant  band 

Who  mourned  the  rites  they  did— 
Mourned  that  the  cold  turf  should  coofiot 
A  spirit  kind  sad  pure  as  thine.  ^ 

*  Th$jj  are  existent  in  the  clime 

Thy  pilgrim-steps  have  trod. 

Where  Justice  tracks  the  feet  of  Crime, 

And  seals  hia  doom  with  blood  | 

Tlic  tower  where  criminab  complain. 

And  fettered  captives  mourn  in  vain,  , 
The'pestilent  Abode 
Are  tliy  memorials  jn  the  skies. 

The  portals  of  thy  Paradise. 

*  Tliine  wse  an  empire  o’er  distress, 

Tike  triumphs  of  the  mind  1 
To  burst  tlie  bunds  of. wretchedness. 

The  friend  of  human  kind  1 
Thy  name,  through  every  future  age, 

By  bard,  philanthropist/  and  sage. 

In  glory  shall  be  riirined ; 

Whilst  other  Niatos  and  CLaRKSova  show 
Thai  still  thy' mantle  rests  below/i 

*  The  nodding  hearse,  the  sable  plume,'  . 

Tlkoee  attributes  of  pride,'  I  !i»  '! 

The  artilMial  gitef  or  gloom  .  I  r  **ij 

Are  pageaotaiwhicb  but  hide . 

Hearts,  Irem  the  weight  of  eoRaiahifeo^;,.<  - 
•(Bttilhere  were  many  wept  (or  t|kee^ 


Th^  fu]!  dl^rtcdnese  oT  woe 
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*  Aod  manj  mounted  thatthoa  tbould'atli^^~ 

Wher«  Dnieper  rolls  sod  revei»  *  * 

Glad  from  barbaric  realnit  to  fly 
And  blend  with  Pontic  waves; 

A  desalt  bleak— a  barren  shore,  ^ 

Where  Mercy  never  trod  before — 

A  land  whose  sons  were  tUvet;  •  ^ 

Crouching,*  and  fbttered  to  the  soil 
By  feudal  chains  and  thankless  toil. ' 

*  But  of\  methinkt  in  future  3rears 

To  raise  exalted  thought. 

And  soften  sternest  eyes  to  teen. 

Shall  be  thy  glorious  lot; 

And  oft  the  nigged  Muscovite— 

As  spnna*  prepares  the  pious  rite. 

Shall  tread  the  holy  spot. 

And  SM  her  oflkred  roses  snowered 
Upon  the  grave  of  gentle  HowAin! 

*  Those  roses  on  their  languid  stalk 

Will  fade  ere  fad^*  the  day,  ^  ^ 

Winter  may  wither  in  bis  walk 
The  myrtle  and  the  bay. 

Which,  mingled  with  the  laurePs  stem. 

Her  hands  may  plant,  but  not  with*  them' 

Shall  memory  pass  away,^ 

Or  mty  cease  the  heart  to  swell-*  -  ^  - 
To  This  there  can  be  mo  Farbwbll.*  pp.  150—156. 

These  atanaas  are  the  pledge  of  better  thinge. 


Poor ;  with  Plates,  and  an  Appendix.  By  George  lUdfbrd,  A.M. 
and  '^ocnas  Hurry  Riches.  8vo.  London,  IBIS,  ' 

E  have  been  a  good  deal  interested  by  tliis  piece  of  local 
history*  It  is  the  result  of  much  reading,  and  of  diligent 
collection;  and  it,ia,.  moreover,  written  without  the  alij^test 
tinge  of  that  most  intolerable  of  annoyances,  aoliiiuaruin  a&cta- 
tion.  The  Autliors  of  this  work  have  evidently  posaessed  tlie 
command  of  a  considerable  mats  of  valuable,  and  not  commonly 
accessible  materials,  of  which  they  have  made  ample  use,  with¬ 
out  negiecting  tlie  more  obvious  aourcca  of  instruction ;  aiid  they 
hive  communicated  their  various  ioCunnstion,  in  a  clear,  com¬ 
pressed,  and  sensible  manner.  After  a  preliminary  inquiry  into 
different  matters  of  antiquity  connected  with  the  town  of  Ux¬ 
bridge,  they  enter  upon  its  history,  to  which  they  haie  contrived 
to  give  no  little  interest,  especially  in  that  portion  of  it  which 
reUtea  to  the  unsuccessful  negotiation  between  Uharlet  and  tlie 
Parruuneot  in  1046.  The  house  in  which  the  CommlMiooera 
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met,  IS  still  standing,  and  three  clear  and  well-seleeied  viewx  aie 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  ita' interior  and  e^'tn  ior.  'I'lie  de¬ 
scription  of  the  present  slate  of.Uxhridlxe  is  fid!  and  dlsiinct, 
and  the  cha|)ter  on  *  ecelesiastical  affairs,*  eon(ain*>  some  eiiiiuus 
matter.  Cireat  and  eoininendable  .pains  have  been  tukiMi  with 
the  chapter  on  charitable  institufiuns  and  donations.'  Addressin!^ 
their  *  tellow-townsincn*  on- this  subject  in  the  prclace,  the  Au¬ 
thors  state,  .  ..  d’ ..  j  .  !  / 

*  That  they  liave  been  seduloini.to  put  them  /m  possession  of  all 
those  public  documents  that  ii|?t)eared  of  iiuportanre  to  the  interesu 
of  the  town  of  Uxbridge;  and  more  especially. to  circulate  complete 
information  upon  all  the  public  charitiea  .and  dilations.  'I'hough, 
upon  tliis  subject,  they  have  t>een  at  no 'iuconfiider;iblo  pains,  they 
liuve  nut,  in  all  instances,  succeeded  to  the^  extent  of  their  wishes. 
They  have  reason  to  believe  that  several  churitiea,  anciently  in  the 
gift  of  this  town,  have  been  entirely  lost,  through  nogligt'uee  and  in¬ 
attention  in  preserving  documents,  and  truusmitting  , information, 
'fhosc  copies  of  original  deeds  and  grants  which  arc  furipshcd  in  the 
course  of  the  work,  as  of  public  interest,’ niay,  however,  he  l  olly  relied 
on.  (treat  inaccuracies  nave  been^ delected  even  in  parliamentary 
returns;  and,  in  correcting  these,  the  authors  have  observed  the  most 
scrupulous  care,  and  have  always  referred  to  the  original  deeds  or 
wills.’  rreface,  p.  i,  ^ 

*  4 

This  is  a  most  iinportant  subject,  aiul  otic  to  nhich  tho  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  man  who  has  tho  uppohiihities  of  imjulry,  ought  to 
he  ilirectetl.  htdievc  that  ’there  are  in  this -’country  few 

towns  of  any  cunsiclerution,  without  Home  institution  or  bequest 
of  this  kind  ;  and  we  siisptH*t  that  tlie  cases  are  very  rare  in 
wliieh  nhusf*s  have  not  taken  place,  T'he  pdriiamehlary  com- 
mis^nn  now  in  pro^jre^,  will,  no  doubt,  effect  much  in  tlie  way 
of  re  nedy  ;  but  much  will  sdill  reiiiain  to  be  done,  and  if  every 
ipr.ilitled  imIiVidual  will  conlribute,  in  imitatinn  of  Messrs.  Iteil- 
ford,and  Riches,  his  share  of  investigation  to  (he  general  inquiry, 
wc  shall  entertain  a  good  hope  of  its  satisfactory  terminaiiou^  j 
A  work  of  this  description  does  not  admit  of  Inaly^i**,  and  any 
really  illustrative  extracts  must  be  on  a  scale  too  large  for  our 
arrangements :  we  shall  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  a 
general  recommendation  of  dds  compact  and  well-arranged 
volume.  The  embellishments  are  jmHcioffsfv  chosen,  fairly 
exoMited,  and  sntheient  in  immher :  the  h>nt  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  ^fargaVr!  is  a' rich  specimen  of  wood- engraving;  Imd  the 
plate  containing  B  issetN  grant,  is  a  akilfnl  /Vir-sftrii/e  of  an  an- 
clcfnt  deed,  \(ith  its'olcl.fashioneii  rourt^hnnd,  its  creased  parrli- 
ment,  and  its  appended  se^l.  The  book  is  well' ’printed,  and 
altogether  does'eredit  to  the  U.^hHdge  press."  *  ”  1 

•  •  *»  '  *  1  .  !  4  .1  . 
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Ar^.  TraUf  Theoriqve'fi  Pt'afiqueJ'  A  TheortHcal  and  ‘Pmctlcnl 
'IV^nie^ort  tli<^  KrwjwlHge  ncci'^aiy  to  wry  Amatciir  of  Pic- 
"  tiirei',  and  to  nll^  ho  are  doaJrout  of  Warning  to  fjmigr,' appreciate, 

.  and  preserve  ^  I  he  Productions  of  the  Art  ot  Painting.  *  To  whicH 
.  are  added,  Oiiserviitions  on  public  and  private  Collections,  and  a 
.  deii^r4)tivc  Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  now  in  Possession  of  the 
Aiitiior,  Pruui;oU- Xavier  do  Burtiu.  2  voU.  8vo,  Bruxelles,  1H08. 

^jpUliiSK  volumes,  recently  put  into  our  bands,  ai*e  fMuiiewliat 
\  out  of  date,  but  we  have  taken  them  as  the  subject  of  an 
nrlicle,  partly  on  iiocount  of  some  whimsical  peculiarities  which 
mark  llieir  composition,  but  cbielly  with  reference  to  some  ge¬ 
neral  circumstances  connected  with  the  pnrcliose  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  pictures.  The  Author,  M.  Hurt  in — with  a  string  of 
unimportant  ofheial  adiHtions  tacked  to  his  name  in  the  title- 
page— is,  or  was,  the  proprietor  of  a  gallery  of  paintings,  which, 
if  wo  may  trust  his  own  panegyrics,  was  altogether  unrivalled 
in  its  selection.  lie  seems,  indeed,  to  have  considered  each  in¬ 
dividual  picture  as  a  test  or  standard,  by  which  the  merits  of 
all  others  of  the  same  school  and'class  might  he  deicrminetl  ;  for 
we  find  him  with  the  most  amusing  self-complacimcy,  frequently 
referring  to  works  of  the  highest  rank  and  reputation,  anti  com¬ 
pleting  his  eulogy  on  each  by  the  crowning  compliment,  that  it 
is  second  only  to  some  admirable  cAe/-d'ci>iirre  fnitpnrtie 
de  mu  roffecfioit.  He  makes,  moreover,  very  high  pretensions 
to  admiration  as  an  original  discoverer,  and  u  judge  of  scarcely 
fallible  skill  and  acumen  in  matters  of  art,  and  he  presents  a 
very  formidable  aspect  of  defiance  to  all  who  may  presume  to 
question  his  decisions.  Our  estimate  of  his  qtialificationH  un¬ 
happily  diiVers  coiisitlerable  from  his  own  ;  hut  after  detiuctiiig 
from  Uie  hulk  of*  these  volumes  tli<!  large  alloy  of  egotism,  pre¬ 
sumption,  common-place  declamation,  and  imperfect  science, 
soim*thing  will  still  remain  to  remain  to  repay  the  reader.  In 
fact,  tlio  very  delects  of  (he  work  help  to  make  it  amusing;  and 
tliougU  after  we  have  been  laboriously  working  up  some  steep 
cliiiiax,  we  have  lieeti  frequently  provoked  on  finding  nothing 
at  the  summit  to  indemnify  us*  for  onr  pains,  yet  we  have  been 
kept  ill  tolerably  ' good-humour  by  the  simple  vanity  of  IVI. 
Burtin,  who  never  fails  to  eongratulate  liiiiiself  U)>on  the  skill 
with  which  his  researches  have  been*  conducted,  and  the  siicoess 
wi til  which  they  have' been  invariably  crowned.  The  absurdity 
of  his  arrogance  and  dogmatism,  is'  in  no  degn^  lesseneil  byihe 
admission,  that  ^  he  had  never  taken  into  his  hand  a  hnish  nor  a 
*  crayon,’  which  confession  he  really  seems  to  think  an  enhance- 
inent,  rather  than  an  abatement  of  his  pretensions  to  stiperiohly. 
It  would  he  an  indulgence  to  our  own  partialities,  to  enter  at 
length  into  the  discussioii  of  the  question,  whether  the  practice 
of  the  art  of  painting  be  indis|ieQsable,  or  not,  to  the  entire  qua- 
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lifkaticm  of  a  aouod  theorist  We  doubt,  howeTer,  wbelher  Iht  I 

dtftttiU  ajiii  illuairalioiiti  %%bich  ifucb  aa  e04fuiry  mual  iiivolTe,  0 

%vould  HudicUfnily  interest  tbe  i^reater  portion  of  our  readeri  to  J 

justify  us  iu  enlering  on  it.  VVe  shall,  therefore,  content  otiraeleea  ^ 

with  iudicatiii^^  two  main  reasons,  which  appear  to  us  to  deter-'  H 

mine  ttie  point  in  the  affirmatiTe.  'Hie  first  of  tliese  lies  in  the  f 

uiiqueHtionable  faot,  that  the  mere  amateur  can  never  trace,  nor  1 

cuiupreliend,  the  various  prooesses  aud  reasonings  by  which  the  i 

artist  is  carried  forward  in  bm  approaches  to  eacellem*e.  The 
mechauicel  o|>eraUoos  of  the  painter  are  multiplied  and  labofi* 
ous,  and  it  is  by  these  that  he  acquires  dexterity  of  hand,  and  ■ 
skill  ill  the  management  of  his  different  materials.  But  his  in* 
telleciutol  exertions  are  yet  more  intense  and  complicated.  The 
furmution  of  his  iiiaiHier,  the  choice  and  treatment  of  his  subjects, 
the  acquirement  and  application  of  anatomical  knowledge,  the 
study  of  character  and  pasfiou,  the  ^observation  of  nature  in  its 
coiiiiexioii  with  the  various  braiiohes  of  his  profession,  are  a  part, 
aud  apart  only,  oftbe  objects  which  demand  the  Indefatigable 
altentiiHi  and  eiTorts  of*  the  artist.  But  if M his  .knowledge  be 
necessary  to  him,  we  are  at. a /loss  to  ik-iiow  tliw  grounds  on 
which  it  can  be  altogether uUspeasedd with  in  liis^erttie.  In 
common  cases,  the  use  pi’  a  ihiug  is  llie  criterion  of  its  worth,  I 

and  of  this,  all  can  judge  without 'Tecurrcnoc. to  Uie  modes  or  | 

materia U  of  Us  prmluctioni}  but  the  value  of  a.work^  of  art;  is  th 
be  estimated  on  differeiit  grounds, »  anil:ia  freqiimliy  dependent 
on  quiililies  quite  outof.tlie  range  et'  geneml  observation,  and*^ 
too  cioS(*l>  cuniiecteil  with  |sractt oak  details  to  be:ebvvoais  to  any. 
peroeplions,  except  iliose  of  the  man  wba  has  made^bouseli'  ex* 
periiueiitally  sequainledwith  the^procemiw  of  art.  **  i  -  .  . 

The  siH'oiid  circumstsoce  -w  Uich  furnisbeaani ailment  against 
the  sullieieiH'y  of  crittcisin  wiUnoui  .previous  pniotiee,'ia  to  be  I 
fuuttd  in  lue  impossibility,  that  any  but  an  artist  sliduld  be^fahty. 
acquaHiied  wilii  the  diHicuUies  which  he  has  to  encounter;  'The: 
discernment  ul  ilwse,  is  indis|N90sahli)io  tbe  fonnatioiroC  a  souml* 
judgement  ;  not  even  the  slightest  puiniing can  tie  adequately^ 
emiiuntiHl,  without  a  due  regard  to  thw  point.*  Tw  ws,  atvleaat^'  i 
it  s<«ems  itniKissible,  tliat*tbe  moat  exteniiive.  acqiiainiUnce  walk  i 
pici tires  tdioukl  oommunioate  tliie  knowledge;  -  Ttie  irhiiDph 
of  art  is,  to  give  the  app^ranoeof.  ease  to  the  moat  iniricatd 
and  lalmriuus  suldeota,  and  notbrngahnrt  of  actual  expurioBOBr 
caO'be  supposed  to  furnish*  the* iDeaaa  of  .iormiiig  w a  aeeuiwta. 
jiidgenient  ref|iecting  that  wbidi  is  one  lliuig  in  superhcialwiK 
|aci,aod  another  in  scientiho  reality.  We.admtl,  that  paimeru 
are  somewhat  too  liable  to  be  warp^  by  system;  and  that  dioir? 
|ireCareiMW9  are  not  always  impartial  and  jadtoiuus.  iHn  tbhriu; 
so  far  from  m valid aiiiig  the  corrcctaens^  our  viewiefthii^uwd'’ 
tton,  ibgvii  aupphes  an  i  fotiiori  argmiaeat  io  Us  Cavout ^  motmr 
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if  fuU  aod  pruciicul  knowUMtiCr  fail  to  a  man  from  prrjii* 

dico  and  tirroTy  wiiat  t^liall  proaerve  from  y«*t  wider  wanderiiitja, 
ihp  amateur,  who  can  judije  only  by  incro  aiul  iinper fed  tlioory, 
whose  eaiifUAte  can  lie  little  more  ihuii  cu;n|)  irative,  and  who  uin 
Defer  arrife  at  a  dmaife  conciicUoii,  bt^cauae  hia  rouaouiuga  fail 
in  a  moat  important  part  of  their  chain  ? 

M.  Biirtin  atarted  early  in  his  cireer  of  connoisseurahip,  and 
began  by  a  foraciourand  indiscriminate  collection  of  erery  thing 
within  Ilia  means  of  purchase.  He  fery  soon  found  out,  liow- 
eror,  by  the  Oi»utempt  with  which  they  were  vieweti  by  more 
lightened  persona,  that  his  supposeti  masterpieces  were  paltry 
trash,  and  be  started  on  a  new  scent.  After  f  arious  and  unsuc* 
cessfiil  attempts  to  disengage  bimaelf  frooi  his  uncomfortable 
consciousness  of  ignorance,  and  after  struggling  a  long  lime  with' 
the  diflicultiet  and  darkness  of  his  path,  lux  demum  adfuUii  /— 
he  obtained  a  leisurely  inspection  of  the  *  fine  oollectioii*  of  tlie 
Chef  slier  VerholsC,  and  emerged  from  his  obscurity,  a  f  irtuoso, 

*  all-compact.*  Whatefer  might  base  been,  at  that  or  at  any 
subsequent  period,  the  amount  ef  bis  acquisitions,  he  seems  to 
hafe  kept  kit  object  steadily  in  flew,  to  base  neglected  no  op« 
portunity  of  fisiting  oslsbrated  solleciionsy  and  to  have  bmi 
aaaiduous  in  picking  up  n  eonaklerable  quantity  of  useful  infer* 
ipation  respsding  the  means  of  prtserf  ing  and  cleaning  piclureSp 
of  reatofing  their  decayed  or  tarnished  emouring,  of  transferring 
them  to  canfsa^  remofing  iqinrioos  famish,  and  sub* 
stituting  mora  salutary  mateiiala.  With  all  this,  there  is  inter* 
mlied  fUMMuiaol  ef ideim  of  hip  shallow  acquisitiont  and  imper* 
(ect  qualificationa  in  tba  hi^(^  branchea  of  the  knowledge, 
feeling,  and  criticiam  of  art.  He  has  made  it  clear  that  be  had 
DO  eya  for  the  lofty  and  |n*aDd,  by  takiag  a  strangely  contorted 
figare  which  ha  oails  iha  Paladin  Astolfo,  for  the  work  of  Michael 
^agelo.  Tbia  piotnre,  of  wbish  be  baa  gifen  an  etching,  he  ob* 
tainsd  from  the  coUactioo  of  aome  Q^tnan  nobleman,  one  eA' 
whoaa  aneeatora  had,  at  tome  period  or  another,  been  in  Italy  ; 
and  on  thii  otrawDatanoe  be  builds  bis  absurd  hypothesis,  in  Uie 
Tfiry  teeth  of  intsmal  efideuaa,  and  of  the  CmH,  that  no  oiUpainU 
inga  from  that  great  artiat’a  luMid  are  now  in  existenoe.  Hit 
coooaited,  smirl^g,  and  efkleotlv  irrhabla  poaitlfeneas  on 
this  point,  ia  snpremy  ridieoloua.  lua  altitude  of  the  ^noipal 
figuie  beliraya  the  sheer  ezIraTagaoos  of  Sprauger  and  UoltsiM, 
but  does  not  ih  the  least  resemble  the  always  scientifio,  though  fro* . 
quently  orerwrougfat  daring  of  the  mighty  Florentioe ;  and  the 
dcacri^ioo  gifsn  i  the  rich  oolourijtf ,  and  laborioua  finish  #f  the 
euacutiop,  inaqimUjal  farianoe  witn  the  rapid  boldnesaof  bia 
hnod.  But  M.  Buftio  ia  a  small  genius  altogether  t  ho  *  bab-ri 
*  Mea  of  graao  flehla  ;*  Us  talk  ia  of  empaieuienl, 

auab  mmU  fMS»* «aa  h*  nik  barnmntly  Mt 
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t\\e^pau  ideal f — jtist  as  a  rustic  would  turn  from  the  1K$su^ 
and  the  relievos  of  the  !^Iuseum,  to  stare  delijjhiedly  on  the 
cheaper  l»ritliancu^  of  Somerset  Housi*. 

His  definitions  are  pmdipously  anuisint^  :  they  are  ^nerally 
simple  and  obvious  truisms,  very  incomplete,  but  delivered  ^vith 
a  vast  deal  of  bustle  and  importance.  The  art  of  paintini^,  for 
rnstaiice,  in  its  general  imjiort,  is  nothing  more,  seltm  mot,  than 
the  art  of  upplyin"  colours,  without  relief,  on  a  smooth  sttr- 

*  face,  so  that  they  may  inritate  any  object  whatsoever,  such  as  it 

*  may  be  seen,  or  conceived  to  he  visible  in  nature.’  Hut  this 

clumsy  ilefinition  is  only  preparatory  to  his  ^rand  principle,  .•  lA; 
‘  simple  os  it  is  luminous,’  and  which,  notwithstanding  its  more 
than  Spartan  brevity,  he  gravely  assures  us,  i^  the  adequilfc 
‘  result  of  forty  years  study  und’ohservation.’  This  mlghty-dis- 
covery  is  contained  in  four  words,  Hon  choiTy^hien  rendu; 
which,  if  we  riglitly  nndi^fand  their  impoii,  mean  nothing  more 
than  that  a  suhjert  slundtl  he  we!l-choseu‘aiuhWell-treated  !  We 
aft«»rwRids  learn  from  tliis  most  admirable  of  rtilef la nfiy  that  the 
superiority  of  an  artistfis  to  hi*  idi'tbrhiined^nbt  hy  the  excellence 
id'  his  sele<*tiou,  or  the  correct  dess  *of  his  ^ut  by  the 

‘  magic  truth  of  his  tvilourhi^  irtuV  WsVfttfr  olMrtrUr.’*  * 

llis  iHMnarksrou  the  dilVefent  sHio6?sA)f  pijrtlhtjf*  atrc,*like  all 


ovidcntly  tho  fesidt  of  nmch  fcseatelV.  'Hiey  corrYj^rtst?  nr  dhsi^i-^ 
(utioii  oil  the  sfgi\atures  eifiplo^Al  by  nidisis  in  *ihnrklng'*tHHi‘ 
works,  ami  on  the. substances  *  Which  their  jilctures  wefd' 
iisiiull^  painted  ;  a''vt»ry  unsati^fnrthry'fiiti^d^Httti  ti/f  the  .ce4a- 
Iwated  but  absurd  bafrtitce,  or  fatWt^r  ’  scale,  V^iV  whibh  dc*P^e$ 
adjusted  the  different  degi^Dcs  of  rtierif 'tls?dJ^We^  tOflic  t^eat* 
painters  of  history  ;  n 'useful^ stateidhnf  hf  •the''ctiffi*fvnt^1[n1c<%  af' 
whk*h  the  works  of  the  prlhcipal  'hiaktei*s  Itlifh'iff  ykrftfw  thrit^ 
been  sold  ;  ami,  as  wa  imagine,  W 

vesligation  of  the  ditlHimt  metndf!^  flsfM’Tn  ‘blWnm/t  ^ct.ur^, 
with  the  prpcauthittk'’lv»‘  b«;*'obii¥vet! ^tWeio, 
ti^anferriiig  fliciil  tO  t4nvadf**’*Th^  voWhhK^*  blokes  Wkh  ItW 
exam iiMt tow 'of  fho  qtiafitli^’an'd  e(f«?^*0f  theT 
••mployiMl  hy  artt^rs,  '  ^  ‘  ^  ^ 

Antong<  Ids  variOJsXilijccts  of  inqBiryj  M.'^Bubtth’lHfk  Wvtrt^ 
after  hili^owh  fasluon,  fhO  resYilt 
cwuaii^'of  (hc'di*crme‘oFiirt  V  ^hd  dk  a^ua V Iti*  it 
remptOfylin  his  d\K?l^ton. '  ^  Tie  YefhlS’ir  ^hoffy^o 
tile  tfolottr ,  thb'boil«^iichc^  *df 

^^Rocik^  w(i4  Her  antHtu%ti.’^*M'€?hiSeVo  Tllcfte"niaVW*rfWfi^B^^ 
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Ike  in  the  reproof,  thouirh  the  solution  itself  it  in  the  last  iagrea 
•hsiint.  It  is  atlmitieii  tUaty  on  the  ContiiKOt  at  leant,  cokHiriii|^ 
is  ill  a  miHernble  nt'.ite  of  ileifradation  ;  hut  it  aeefiH  to  ua  ihaCy 
ifhMt  we  Mlioiild  ilt^ein  tiie  hi|;her  qiialiliet  oi  art,  are  on  aloiost 
as  low  a  level.  The  Frencli  school,  both  of  piiotio^aod  of 
enttravinif,  is  iH^nrly  a*»  tb^stitute  ot  truth  and  nsiiire  in  drawing 
as  in  etibmr.  The  Helisariun  of  David,  the  lielisarius  and  liti 
dead  euide,  and  the  Marcus  Sexto**,  all  celebrated  works,  ore 
aciilpiures  rather  than  paititin:;^  :  they  have  all  thehaidneaa  and 
riaridity  of  marlde,  slid  possess  as  llule  of  the  motion  and  plia* 
bility  of  desh,  ss  of  llie  ricliiiess  of  colour.  Let  any  one  i  oiiiparo 
the  French  print  (the  original  we  have  uot  seen)  of  the  Duke  of 
W'eUiiitttoii,  evidently  from  a  favourite  painting,  and  carefully 
elaborated  by  tbe  engraver,  with  the  same  subject  as  treated  by 
our  own  Lawrence  and  Bromley.  In  (be  first,  tbe  attitude 
meant  for  tbe  perfection  of  simplicity  and  eas<%  is  awkward,  in¬ 
sipid,  and  constrained  ;  tbe  air  of  the  head  is  singularly  heavy 
and  vulgar ;  (he  features  arc  harsh  and  dull  ;  the  limbs  clumsy 
and  inelastic ;  the  execution  is  black,  hard,  tasteless,  and  un» 
feeling.  The  English  print  is  the  reverse  of  all  this  :  the  atti¬ 
tude  is  spirited  and  graceful,  perhaps  a  little  too  obtrusively  sp^ 
the  air  and  expression  of  the  head  and  countenance  singularly 
fine  ;  tbe  step  of  (he  figure  firiu^  light,  and  springy  ;  and  tho 
engraving  full  of  energy,  grace,  and  science.  We  believe  that 
this  may  W  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  (Mimparative  state  of 
tke  arts  in  England  and  in  France;  nor  have  we  seen  any  in* 
stance  wbaWvcr  that  in  the  smallest  degree  tends  to  shake  our 
opinion.  In  colour,  in  simplicity,  in  truth  and  nature,  the  Eng* 
lisli  school  decidedly  excels  ;  and  it  is  rajiidly  on  its  way  to  otlief 
excellences  in  which  it  is  somewhat  deficient.  A  host  of  dbtin* 
guished  names  crowd  upon  us  at  this  moment,  which  we  ahoul4 
not  hesitate  to  put  into  the  balance  against  far  higher  naines  than 
any  which  the  present  age  of  continental  art  can  produce.  The 
fine  colouring,  tlie  high  exef!ution,  taste  and  fc*eling  of  Law* 
reucx^ ;  (he  rich,  yet  chaste  and  natural  humour,  and  brilllai^ 
pencil  of  Wilkie,  who  stands  alone  against  the  whole  of  bla  claaa, 
past,  present,  and  to  come  ;  the  inimitable  grace,  eaae,  and  feiw 
tility  of  Stotliard  ;  ilic  transcendent  power  and  versatility  of  Tur* 
ner,  uo  whom,  as  well  as  on  oiher  artists,  we  hope  shortly  to 
bestow  a  more  detailed  criticism,— have  nothing  to  approach 
tbem  in  the  whole  range  of  modern  ciTort.  We  would  Hot  ex¬ 
change  Chantry  for  Caoova.  Uespoc.tiiig  llaydon,  it  has  an** 
fortunately  happened  that  we  have  had  but  slt^iider  opiiortdntlfes 
of  eatimating  bis  powers ;  tlie  little  however,  that  we  hafe  seen, 
haa  giten  us  a  keen  appetite  for  more.  Some  chalk  sketchei 
whkib  be  exhibited  at  Spring  Gardens,  a  year  or  two  back  wrte 
of  n  high  order :  the  fine  head  of  Sharpe,  and  tbe  barrowing  eg- 
V«L.  Xlll.  N.8.  «1I  ®  • 
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pr^ion  of  llie  dying  countenance  roused  into  t«ud<ien  horror  by  J 
the  audible  call  of  the  angel  of  death,  have  left  uii  iinprosMun  on 
our  minds  which  will  not  readily  pass  away.  We  confess  (hat  * 
we  have  no  great  veneration  for  the  present  race  of  eontinrntal 
artists ;  and  the  specimens  of  their  skill  which  have  been  on 
exhibition  in  England,  cannot  we  think,  have  excited  any  per¬ 
manent  feeling  of  admiration  among  those  <piulitied  to  judge. 
Monsieur  Thierre’s  Judgement  of  Brutus,  was  not,  it  is  true, 
without  merits,  but  they  were  of  an  inferior  kind,  while  the  defects  i 
were  incurable  and  inexcusable.  There  was  no  motion,  no  life 
in  the  characters  ;  the  draperies  had  evidently  U^en  adjusted  on 
the  lay- figure  ;  tlie  grouping  and  disposition  were  precisely 
those  of  a  dramatic  scene  from  Racine,  certainly  not  from  Shak- 
apearc  ;  the  attitudes  were  those  of  the  stage  ;  and,  to  crow  n  all, 
in  a  picture  of  which  force  and  feeling  should  have  been  the 
marking  features,  tameness  and  cold  correctness  were  the  de¬ 
pressing  characteristics.  On  the  painting  by  the  (joiman  Che¬ 
valier,  exhibited  at  the  same  time  and  place,  we  shall  not  waste 
our  criticism.  But  we  must  return  to  M.  Burtin. 

The  second  volume  contains  more  absurdities,  and  less  in¬ 
struction  than  the  first.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  catalogue  i 
of  M.  B.’h  pictures;  in  his  description  of  which  he  has  exhausted 
the  vocabulary  of  hy|>crbole,  without,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  per¬ 
mitting  himself  to  detect  a  single  fault.  Now,  though  we  have 
not  the  present  means  of  ascertaining  the  general  correctness  of 
his  estimates,  yet  we  strongly  suspect  their  accuracy  ;  and  al¬ 
though  it  may  possibly  l>e  the  case  that  every  one  of  the  pictures 
here  enumerated  is  an  original,  yet,  such  is  the  cfTect  produced 
by  his  weak  and  uiulisciiininating  admiration,  that  it  would  not 
excite  the  smallest  sensation  of  surprise  in  our  iniinls,  to  learn 
that  they  \%ere  all  copies,  lie  sets  out,  however,  in  liigh  spirits 
at  Uie  reception  of  his  first  volume,  which  had  been  published 
some  time  previously  ;  tells  us  of  the  amazing  admiration  which 
it  had  excited,  quotes  the  determination  expressed  b^  certain 
*  distinguisbeir  artists,  to  adopt  bis  ‘  principles  in  their  profes- 
^  sional  laliours,*  and  actually  attributes  to  the  beneficial  effect  of  i 
his  prelections  the  high  price  which  one  of  their  productions  had  1 
recently  obtained.  He  then  quarrels  with  his  critics,  and  intro¬ 
duces  KoiBc  salutary  cautions  against  the  impositions  of  picture-  | 
dealers, — a  class  of  men  against  which  such  of  our  readers  as  ' 
may  In;  smitten  with  the  unprofitable  rage  of  collccling,  will,  we 
hope,  be  moat  suspiciously  on  their  guard.  Their  modes  of  de¬ 
ception,  Uieir  intrepiil  falsehoods,  their  impudent  pretensions  to 
science,  it  might  take  a  well-sized  volume  to  expose.  But  these 
are  harmless  in  comparison  with  their  dps|>erate  dealings  in 
cleaning  and  repairing  the  paintings  submitted  to  their  regene¬ 
rating  processes  by  the  simple  and  unskilled.  >Ve  have  known  I 
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ouc  of  those  fi^ntry  pass  a  brush  filled  with  some  vile  blue  of  his 
own  mixture,  over  a  fine,  and  but  slis^htly  injured  ultramarine 
sky  in  a  valuable  picture  ;  and  we  have  heard  another  coolly 
boiist,  that  he  had  completely  restoreil  many  a  fine  painting^  by 
carefully  *  stipplini^  in’  the  defective  parts,  and  this  villainons 
process  was  perhaps  intended  to  coniplete  some  plan  in  the  rich 
surfaces,  the  brilliunt  lights,  the  firm  and  flowing  line,  or  the  vU 
gorous  sweep  of  shade,  of  some  giant  in  Art ! 

Mr.  Burtiii  is  most  indignant  at  the  rapacity  of  certain  Ger* 
man  sovereigns,  who  permit  their  servants  to  exact  monoy  from 
the  strangers  whose  curiosity  may  lead  them  to  inspect  their 
collections.  He  did  the  thing  much  more  stylishly  hiintelfi:  he 
took  no  money,  it  is  true,  hut  we  have  been  given  to  understand, 
that  his  two  volumes  were  very  significantly  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  his  visitors,  and  that  their  purchase  was  the  expected 
return  for  liis  civilities. 

Art.  XI.  Memoirs  of  the  Li/e  and  Character  of  Mrs,  Anne  HmUon^ 
youngest  Daughter  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Henry,  A.M.  By  her  Bro¬ 
ther,  Matthew  Henry,  V.D.M.  Now  first  published,  l^hno.  pp.  63. 
Price  Is.  Gd.  London,  1820. 

purchasers  of  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Savage,  published 
*  some  time  since  by  the  same  Kditor,  will,  we  think,  he 
plcasctl  to  possess  this  Appendix  to  Uie  biographical  memorials 
of  the  Henry  family.  This  account  of  Mrs.  Htilton  was  drawn 
up  by  licr  brother,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Henry,  for  private  circu¬ 
lation  only.  His  repugnance  to  obtrude  upon  public  attention, 
any  further  details  respecting  his  own  family,  than  are  contained 
in  the  Life  of  l^iilip  Ilenry,  is  said  to  have  been  the  reason  of 
his  refusing  to  comply  with  the  request  that  he  would* puhlisli  it. 
The  general  cast  of  the  composition,  and  the  style  of  obaraoter 
which  distinguished  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  both  belong  to 
former  days.  But  although  there  may  be  little  in  ttie  phraseo¬ 
logy  employed,  adapted  to  re(;ommeiul  theae  Memoirs  to  the 
taste  of  modern  readers,  and  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  excellent  woman,  yet,  such  specimens  of  obsolete 
piety,  of  piety  in  the  best  sense  Puritanical,  but  tinctured  with 
tlic  peculiarities  of  the  age, — serve  a  higlily  useful  purpose,  by 
presenting,  at  many  points,  to  the  private  Christian,  an  occasion 
for  liumiliating  comparison,  and  by  bringing  more  prominently 
forward  some  neglected  truths.  The  present  narrative  affords 
the  greatest  encouragement  to  parents,  io  tlie  discharge  of  tho 
duty  of  family  instruction.  Upon  this  subject,  the  Editor  uses, 
III  the  Preface,  language  very  strong  and,  that  some  may  think,  too 
unqualified  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  there  is  ample  ground  for 
his  pointed  remarks  on  the  worldly  conduct  of  some  Christian 
parents  iu  respect  to  their  children. 
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We  extrect  t  few  eeoteoces  frooD  the  account  of  her  last  sick- 

*  All  that  wtek  she  continued  worse  (notwithstanding  all  means 
used)  bat  kepi  in  a  very  patient,  subroUsivet  heavenly  frame.  When 
asked  how  she  did ;  she  answer^,  **  Better  than  I  deserve.*’  ()f\en 
mA  **  1  know  whom  1  have  trusted."  She  desired  to  have  the  begin* 
ins  of  Isaish  xUH.  read  and  opened  to  her. — that  Scripture  which  Mr. 
BOney  the  martyr  suuported  himself  with, —  fyhen  thou  jxissed 
lAfOi^A  waUri  I  vow  be  with  thee.  She  desired  pardon  lor  her 
emisA>ns  In  the  duty  of  her  relations.  The  following  sentences  she 
littered 

*  am  not  weary  of  living,  but  1  am  weary  of  sinning ;  1  would 
live  09  Christ  lives,  and  where  Christ  lives,  and  that  1  am  sure  will  be 
heaven,** 

*  **  There  are  many  passages  in  the  Psalms  not  so  proper  for  us  but 
at  such  a  time  as  this  ;  as  that,  My  flesh  and  my  heart  Jail^  but  Godii 
the  strenf^th  of  mu  hearty  and  my  portion  for  ever.** 

*  “  Let  none  ihiiik  the  worse  or  Religion  nor  of  our  family-worship, 
for  the  afflictions  that  are  in  our  families,  nor  have  a  hard  thought  of 
God,  for  however  it  be,  yet  God  is  good** 

^  When  Irer  pain  and  extremity  were  great,  ahe  said,  **  I  know  the 
great  God  can  do  me  no  wrong :  who  would  desire  to  go  so  many 
itepa  back  which  most  tome  time  or  other  be  gone  over  again,  when 
now  1  have  but  one  stile  more  and  1  shall  be  at  home.**; 

*  have  hope  in  my  death,  for  Christ  hath  said,  Because  Ilive^  ye 
ihati  live  also.  * 

*  **  I  have  diatnitted  God  and  am  ashamed  of  it,  for  God  is  truth**' 

*  ••  Now  for  a  procnise." 

*  ••  1  hope  this  it  no  surprise.** 

<««lroutte  miserable  comforters,  bat  Jesus  Christ  is  my  abiding 

portion.* 

*  **  I  rimll  now  be  gathered  to  my  people,  and  I  have  loved  those 
Hm  iregodiy,  both  poor  and  rich  " 

*  **  Bleated  be  Qod  fbr  the  Seripituret  now.** 

*  Towards  Sttarday  night  the  grew  delirious ;  yet  even  then  it  was 
evident  her  heart  was  upon  Bothmg  to  much  at  God,  imd  the  things 
of  her  soul  |  speaking  oftea  with  a  tmiling,  cheerful  countenance  of 
psalms  of  prai^  end  hymns  of  my. 

*  While  she  was  under  this  dirturbance  she  ofVen  recollecttd  her* 
self  with  this  word,— ^  Here  is  nothing  but  Tabu  and  Bobu,  (refer¬ 
ring  to  Gcoesta  i.  i,)  coufhsion  and  emptiness,  but  it  will  not  be  so 
long.**  *  pp.  6(X— 


Art  XII.  PnUenci  and  Piety  recommended  to  Yatens  /Wiom, 
their  Cntrance  upon  tho  Active  Duties  of*  Life*  By '3bbtf 
Smith,  D.D.  12mo.  pp.  40.  Price  Is.  London,  1820.  ‘  *  'C 

^^UlS  *  |daiii  discourse'  is  founded  on  I  Sam.  zTili.  14.  TliO 
^  Preacher  in  a  very  pleasing  delineates  the  ymitbM 
character  of  David  *  In  his  best  and  hap|>ieet  dajS|  ivMe  Nin 

*  heart  retained  its  simpUolCy,  while  he  was  yet  uocomiplnd 

*  prosperity  and  greatness,  while  self-induli^enoe  was  far  iVt>iw  * 

*  him,  and  worldly  policy  had  not  impaired  his  first  intefritjA' 
And  as  he  proceetis,  he  shews  how  the  amiable  example  he  has 
drawn,  affoitls  instruction,  and  incitement,  and  encouragement 
to  those  yotinp^  persons  in  the  present  day,  who  are  beginning  to 
bear  a  part  in  the  public  duties  of  society.  He  directs  their  at¬ 
tention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  diligent^  contented^  ami  cketr* 
ful  tmanmer  in  which  the  son  of  Jesse  devoted  himself  to  kie 
proper  business  ;  then  adverts  to  his  filial  piety  ;  to  his  *  wise 

*  behaviour*  with  respect  to  the  duties  of  friend^ip ;  and,  in  the 
following  paragraph,  to  bis  exemplary  patriotism  and  loyalty. 

*  In  these  his  early  da3rt,  David  was  a  dutiful  subject  and  a  true 
patriot.  As  the  instrument  of  God,  he  wrought  out  great  deliverance 
tor  his  country,  and  most  essentially  contributed  412^^  establishment 
of  its  liberty  and  independence.  He  clearly  <ferccived,  however, 
that  his  semecs  and  his  popularity  placed  him  on  the  point  of  extreme 
danger.  He  saw  the  jraoos  eyes  of  hb  sovereign  maddening  with 
hatred,  ill  concealed  under  the  necessary  profesaions  *  of  esteem  and 
gratitude.  He  knew  that  the  in&tiiated  king  was  becoming  every  day 
more  oMweMive  and  tyrannical ;  vioJatimr  Uie  code  of  *natlonaJ  law 


more  oeoreMive  and  tyrannical  i  violating  the  code  of  *natkmal  law 
which  divine  authoritv  had  aiven,  and  which  it  was  the  iiiahail  honour 
of  the  kings  of  Isrsei  faithmlfy  to  ndminiwcf  t  and  sapi^  afienating 
the  affections  of  hit  subjects,  who  saw,  by  plain  indications,  that  he 
was  ripening  for  destnictioiu  And.  iiiore«ihaQ  all  thip,- David  was 
aware  of  his  own  high  destiiw.  He  knew  chat  ha^was  nr^ned  by 
heaven  to  wear  the  crown  or  his  unworthy  rival,'  his  secret  enemy, 
and  Intentional  assassin.— Was  ever  temptation  ^strong ^  Was 

ever  opportunity  more  lovitiog  /—David  might  have  |  thought  that  the 
policy  of  selMefniCe  coincided  with  the  dictates  of  justice  and 
patriotism  :  and,  surely,  according  to  all  appearances,  he  had  only  to 
erect  his  standard  and  otow  hit  truropet,  ana  the  detirabW  revolution 
would  have  been  ‘at  oaca  eibesed.  But  mark .  the  integrity  «f  hit 
noble  mind.  He’  would  not  take  advantage  of  his  adversary*  He 
would  not  break  through  paaaaiiT  dott,  to  taka  up  the  crewn  which 
seemed  to  beg  his  aaceptaace.  In  despite  of  these  unparalleled 
temptations,  he  persevered,  unshaken  in  nis  respect,  deference,  and 
obedience  to  his  king;  and  that  with  a  sincerity  and  cooriatency 
which  the  roost  trying  circumstances  did  not  impair.  He  caught  not 
at  the  opportunities  of  paving  his  way.  He  took  no  meahurcs  u> 
make  a  party  for  himself,  or  to  rentier  nis  unjust  sovereign  still  more 
odious  to  others.  He  preferred  danger,  proscription,  and  exile,  to  the 
use  of  any  unwarrantable  means  for  accelerating  his  own  advance- 
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Tiicnt.  Ilif  obedience  was  submissive  without  being  mean*  and  dig« 
nihed  without  being  haughty.  His  loyalty  was  spotless,  l^t  it  was 
never  servile.  His  patriotism  was  pure,  but  it  was  never  factious.* 

pp.  19i  20. 

Dr.  Smith  has  laid  the  public  tinder  many  important  obliga- 
lions  to  him,  in  the  character  of  an  acute  and  accomplished 
Biblical  critic  and  theologian.  On  the  present  occasion,  he  ap¬ 
pears  before  us  to  the  greatest  advantage  as  the  affectionate  and 
indefatigable  Christian  pastor.  We  cordially  recommend  this 
interesting  little  tract  as  adaptetl  to  more  than  ordinary  useful¬ 
ness. 


Art*  XIIl.  The  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary,  for  the  year  1820* 
V^ol.  IV.  8vo.  pp.  \6b,  London,  1820. 

^IIIS  work  appears  to  lie  kept  up  with  considerable  spirit. 

*  Tlie  present  voluutc  contains  Memoirs  of  the  following 
distinguished  persons:  Admirul  Caldcr ;  Alderman  Combe; 
Sir  Richard  !^lusgrave ;  John  Palmer,  Esq.;  P.  Brydone, 
Esq. ;  George  Wilson  Meadley,  Esq. ;  Mrs.  Billington  ;  Co¬ 
lonel  Tatham  ;  Sir  Philip  Francis ;  Major  Scott  Waring ;  1). 
Wolcot;  Antiquary  Jennings;  Professor  Playfair;  James 
Watt,  Esq.  ;  Sir  Henry  Tempest,  Bart. ;  Aaron  Graham,  Esq. 
For  all  that  is  curious,  interesting,  or  original  in  the  present 
volume,  the  Editor  professes  himsell  to  be  indebted  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  anil  communications  of  others. 

The  most  interesting  memoir  is  that  of  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
the  materials  for  which  have  been  derived,  in  n  great  measure, 
from  personal  communication.  No  person,  we  think,  while 
tracing  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man,  can  resist  the  im- 
pr«  ssiun,  that  he  alone  above  all  Ids  contemporaries  could  be  the 
Junius,  liis  political  life  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  when 
he  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  at  which  early  period,  he  was 
iiominattHl  by  Iji>rd  Holland  to  a  place  in  the  secretary  of  state’s 
oftice.  W  hen  scarcely  eighteen,  he  was  appointed  private  secre¬ 
tary  to  General  Bligh  in  the  expedition  against  Cherbourg  in 
1758.  Two  years  after,  he  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul 
to  Lisbon,  as  secniary  to  the  einhassy.  *  It  is  not  improbable,’ 
remaiks  the  W  riler  of  tho  biographical  sketch,  *  that  his  hatred 

*  of  tyranny  in  every  shape  and  form,  was  heightened,  if  not 

*  createil,  during  the  period  lie  spent  in  this  mission.’  On  his 
return  to  EiigUnd,  he  ohtaiiieil  from  Ijord  Mendip,  then  secre¬ 
tary  at  war,  an  appointment  of  considerable  importance  in  his 
own  office. 

This  place,  which  required  constant  attendance,  enabled  him,  at 
the  same  time,  to  have  free  and  constant  intercourse  both  with  public 
men  and  public  measures,  during  tlie  space  of  eight  or  nine  years.* 
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It  was  towards  the  close  of  this  j>eriod,  when  he  was  about 
thirty  years  of  a^e,  that  he  commenced  his  mysterious  eomiuu- 
nicaUons  in  the  Public  Advertiser.  In  Mandi,  177*2,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  tile  treatiuent  of  Lord  llarrint^toii,  who  had  succeetieil 
to  the  post  of  secretary  at  war,  Mr.  Francis  resii^ncd  his  ^em¬ 
ployment,  an  event  thus  notified  in  the  Morning  Advertiser  : 

‘  The  worthy  Lord  Barrington,  not  contented  with  having 

*  driven  Mr.  D’Oyley  out  of  the  War-Ollice,  has,  at  last,  con- 

*  trived  to  expel  Mr.  Francis.’  He  spent  the  remainder  of  this 
year  abroad,  during  which  term,  all  intercourse  with  the  public 
on  the  part  of  Junius,  was  of  course  suspendetl.  In  June  1773, 
he  was  nominated  one  of  the  members  of  the  council  of  Cal¬ 
cutta.  He  returned  from  India  in  1781.  In  1781,  he  was 
brought  into  Parliament,  as  representative  of  the  borough  of 
Yannouth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  soon  distinguished  himself 
by  taking  an  active  part  in  the  debates.  Soon  after  his  apiMnir- 
ing  in  the  house,  he  is  supposed  to  have  given  olTcnce  to  Mr. 
Pitt  by  emphatically  exclaiming,  after  he  had  pronounced  an 
animated  eulogy  on  tlic  late  Lord  Chatham,  **  But  he  is  dead, 

and  has  left  nothing  in  this  world  that  resembles  him !” 
An  exclamation  more  characteristic  of  the  Author  of  Jiinins,  it 
is  as  impossible  to  conceive  of,  as  it  would  be  to  find  another 
man  to  whom,  had  we  not  known  from  whose  lips  it  proceeded, 
it  could  have  been  appropriately  referred.  The  celebrated  so¬ 
ciety  called,  ‘  the  Friends  of  the  People,’  is  said  to  have  had 
Mr.  F rancis  for  its  founder  ;  and  when  the  proceedings  of  the 
fricmls  of  Parliamentary  Reform  were  attacked  by  Air.  Burke, 
Mr.  Francis  indignantly  rebutted  the  calumiiioun  representations 
of  that  illustrious  but  inconsistent  individual  in  the  following 
admirable  letter,  which,  at  the  present  moment,  particularly  de¬ 
serves  republication. 

‘  Copy  of  a  Lett  ft  from  Philip  Francis^  Esq. 

St.  James* s  Square ^  Feb,  20,  1797. 

*  In  tlie  7Ut  page  of  a  printed  letter  from  Mr.  Burke  to  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  witnout  a  date,  1  6nd  the  following  assertions : 

*  **  Some  of  tliese  gentlemen,  who  have  attacked  the  House  of 
Commons,  lean  to  a  representation  of  the  people  by  the  head ;  that 
is,  to  individual  representation.  None  of  them,  that  1  recollect,  ex¬ 
cept  Mr.  Fox,  directly  rejected  it.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
he  only  rejected  it  by  simply  declaring  an  opinion ,  he  let  all  the 
a^uments  go  against  his  opinion.  the  proceedings  und  arguments 
of  his  reforming  friends  lead  to  individual  representation,  at^d  to 
nothing  else.  It  deserves  to  be  attentively  observed,  that  this  indi- 
vidu^  representation  is  the  only  plan  of  their  reform  which  has  been 
explicitly  pro|>osed.  * 

*  And  in  page  81,  1  am  named  as  one  of  a  phalanx,  to  whom  not 
only  these  views,  proceedings,  arguments,  and  plans  of  parliamentary 
reform  ore  imput^,  but  wno  hM  thought  proper  to  treat  him  as  a 
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deserter,  as  if  lie  had  sworn  to  live  and  die  in  our  French  prind^es*  I 
1  helieve  I  shall  suificieotjy  dear  myself  from  these  imputatioos  by  m 
dcclarin;;  us  I  do  : —  9 

*  1st,  That  having  been  a  member  of  the  society  of  the  Friends  of  M 

the  People,  and  having  had  a  share  in  the  conduct  of  their  proceed* 
ings,  1  know  not  of  any  act,  order,  resolutioo,  propositiim,  motion^  or 
proceeding  of  any  kind,  in  thut  society,  in  favour  of  individual  or  :  ^ 
universal  representation.  i 

*  t^d,  'ilrit  I  am  morally  certain,  that,  if  any  motion  to  that  tfibet 

had  been  nropost^d,  it  w«»uld  have  been  rejected  by  a  very  great  | 
majority  oi  the  whole  society.  | 

^  :kl.  That,  if  it  had  been  |M>ssible  for  such  a  motion  to  prevail  I  1 
would  have  quitted  the  society,  and  opposed  their  proceedings.  !  J 

*  4th,  Tiiut  in  fact  a  very  aiffereat  principle  of  reform,  and  iucom*  r  ^ 
pntible  with  thut  imputed  to  us,  viz.  by  extending  the  right  of  voting 

to  all  hoiu»ehulders  paying  parochial  taxes,  and  stopping  there,  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  society  on  the  9th  of  April,  1794.  ^ 

*  .ith.  That  on  the  50ih  May,  179^  the  society  unanimoutly  ap-  i 
proved  of  a  plan  formed  by  me  on  this  principle,  and  recoramendM  -I 
It  to  the  consideration  of  the  public ;  and  that  tnia  plan  iraa  publiahad 

in  all  the  newspapers.  s  i 

*  6th,  That  i  have,  on  all  occatiuns,  resitted  and  reprobated  to  the  ;  | 
utmost  of  my  power  tlie  idea  of  individual  or  universs^  representa*  "4 
lion,  particularly  at  a  meeting  of  iiie  society  on  the  8th  of  March,  | 
1794,  at  which  i  expressly  treated  it  as  a  dangerous  chimerap  set  up 

on  purpose  to  delude  the  looser  classes  of  the  people.  I 

*  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1795,  the  | 
follow'ing  words  make  part  of  my  answer  to  the  Attorney-General 

‘  “  Willi  respect  to  universal  representation,  and  all  the  dangers  >  | 
and  all  the  reproaches  attached  to  it,  1  must  say,  that  I  think  the  ^ 
learned  gentleman  ought  to  be  careful  to  distinguish  those  who  pro*  ■, 
fess  to  have  such  a  scheme  in  cootemplaiion,  and  others  who  reject  j 
it  %nth  a  disapprobation  as  full  aod  entire,  though  not  perhaps  with  < 
such  extravagant  horror  as  he  does.  He  ought  to  have  known  that 
Uie  idea  of  universal  re^wesentation  was  never  encouraged  or  counte-  I 
nanced  by  any  act  or  declaration  whatever  of  our  association.  If  he  f  | 
knows  any  thing  to  the  contrary,  1  call  upon  him  now — I  challenge  y 
him  to  point  it  out.  Of  me  in  particular,  he  must  have  knowm,  and,  in  1 
candour,  he  ought  to  have  acknowledged,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  o 
any  man  to  go  turther  than  1  have  done,  to  reject,  to  resist,  and  to  ^ 
explode  every  project  of  that  nature,  and  every  principle  and  argu*  m 
nient  set  up  to  support  it  ;  a  project,  however,  so  chimerical,  and  so  iM 
ntierly  impractic.ible,  that  it  is  suiicrfluous  to  load  it  with  charges  -Ji 
of  danger  and  malignity.  Hut,  let  the  doctrine  I  allude  to  be  J 
ever  so  niischievous,  is  rt  in  fict,  is  it  in  truth,  the  real  object  of  | 
all  the  apprrh  'ni^ions  and  terrors  which  arc  said  to  be  excited  bj  it?  1 

*  1  do  nut  iH’lii've  it  ;  I  do  not  believe  that  the  enemies  of  reform  1 
are  no  much  lerrificd  by  it  as  they  pretend  to  be.  They  know,  g 
a.Hi«cl)a!»  I  do.  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  vision  which  can  never  be  |l 
fculiKC-d.  Ko,  Sir  ;  w  hutever  they  may  pretend,  this  is  not  the  true  9 
ground  of  tUtir  uneasiness*  It  is  the  reasonable,  the  modcniie,  the  ^ 
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practicable  plan  which  really  fill#  them  with  terror  and  onxiety* 
That,  perhaps,  might  be  accomplished ;  the  other  neirer  can,  nor, 
if  it  were  even  to  obtain  for  a  moment,  could  it  possibly  subaist ; 
and  I  am  convinced,  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  drive  those  |>ersona 
to  an  option,  they  would  nrefer  the  worst  to  the  best ;  because  they 
would  foresee  that  the  mischiefs  inevitable  in  the  execution  of  such  a 
scheme,  or  ever,  in  the  attempt,  would  determine  ever}*  reasonable 
man  in  the  country  to  revert  and  submit  to  the  present  system  ;  that 
is,  to  suffer  the  constitution  to  languish  and  dissolve  in  its  corruption, 
or  gradually  to  perish  by  decay,  rather  than  to  encounter  the  direct 
and  positive  dangers  of  a  change  so  violent  and  extreme,  to  which 
their  minds  would  naturally  unite  the  certainty  of  instant  de¬ 
struction.’ 

“  ‘  In  my  speech  on  the  slave  trade,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1796, 
there  is  the  following  passage  : — 

**  *  In  the  lowest  situations  of  life  the  people  know  as  well  as  we 
do  that  wherever  personal  industry  is  encouraged,  and  property 
protected,  there  must  be  inequality  of  possession  and  consequently 
distinction  of  ranks.  Then  come  the  form  and  the  order,  by  whicn 
the  substance  is  at  once  defined  and  preserved.  Distribution  and 
limitation  prevent  confusion,  and  government  by  orders  is  the  natu¬ 
ral  result  of  property  protected  by  freedom.  Take  care  that  you 
adhere  to  it.  Where  tW  few  possess  all,  and  the  multitude  have  no¬ 
thing,  there  is  no  government  by  orders.  Every  thing  is  in  extre¬ 
mity,  and  nothing  in  gradation. 

*  Whether  these  are  French  principles  or  not,  I  neither  know  nor 
care.  1  assert  that  they  arc  mine. 

**  Philip  Francis.'” 

On  the  accession  of  Mr.  Fox  to  power,  *  some  thoui^hta,*  we 
are  told,  *  were  entertained  of  hending  Mr.  Francis  to  India  at 

*  Governor  General  but  the  ap|)ointinent  being  o|)pose<l,  be 
was,  ^  at  the  recommendation  of  Lord  GrenvUte,*  rewarded 
with  the  empty  honour  of  the  initignia  of  the  Bath.  Ilia  latter 
days  were  embittered  by  the  effects  of  a  very  painful  diteaie, 
which  produced  an  almost  constant  state  of  involuntary  ii  ritation, 
and  aggravated  all  the  native  impetuosity  of  liis  character.  He 
expir^  on  the  22d  of  December  1818,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-eight. 

In  the  last  visit  with  which  the  Writer  of  the  article  was 

*  honoured*  from  Sir  Philip  Fraocii,  Junius  was  adverted  to. 
Sir  Pliilip 

'  ridiculed  the  idea  of  his  being  the  author  ;^he  had  already 
written  on  that  subject  until  he  was  tired, — would  write  no  more 
letters,  answer  no  more  Questions  relative  to  it.  **  If  mankind  are 
so  obstinate  as  not  to  believe  what  1  have  already  said,  1  am  not  fool 
enougli  to  humble  myself  any  more  with  denials^l  have  done.”  ’ 

Why  Sir  Philip  Francis  did  not  choose  to  be  pointed  at  ai 
tbe  author  of  Junius,  it  ia  eaay  to  conceive.  Having  taken 
VoL.  XIII.N.S. 


Gay* 9  Chair. 

the  (teterminalion  that  h\s  scent  should  die  with  him,  he  was  not 
the  mall  to  submit  to  have  it  wrested  from  him.  Yet  he  could 
not  but  be  conscious  that  he  was  adopting  an  evasive  and  indi-  , 

rect  language,  ill  adapted  to  remove  the  suspicion  which  he 
aff'ctcd  to  riilicule.  Nor  could  he  possibly  have  imagineil  that 
such  a  mass  of  aflinnative  evidence  was  to  be  set  aside  by  even  a 
direct  negative,  unsupported  by  the  least  shadow  of  proof. 

Art.  XIV.  Ga/s  Chair.  Poems,  never  before  printed,  written  by 
John  Gay,  Author  of  the  Becgar’s  Opera,  Fables,  Ax.  with  a 
Sketch  ot  his  Life,  from  the  M§S.  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bailer,  his 
Nephew.  Edited  by  Henry  Lee,  Author  of  Poetic  Impressions, 
Caleb  (iuotem,  kc.  To  which  are  added.  Two  New  Tales,  The 
World,  and  Gossip.  By  the  Editor.  12mo.  pp.  Ii8.  Price  5s.  6d. 
London,  1820. 

^1^11  KUK  is  already  too  much  trash  under  the  head  of  Tales, 
among  the  poems  of  John  Gay,  to  render  it  at  all  desirable 
that  his  reputation  should  be  burthened  with  any  fresh  discove¬ 
ries  of  the  kind  announced  in  Mr.  Lee’s  alluring  title-page.  It 
was  not  likely,  that  any  unpublished  poems  of  the  Author  of  the 
Beggar’s  Opera,  should  prove  to  (Kissess  the  least  moral  value  *, 
and  if  they  had  been  distinguished  by  their  literary  merit,  we 
should  doubtless  have  heard  of  them.  The  fact  bears  out  the 
Mtippos’Con.  The  only  poem  which  has  the  sliglitest  pretensions 
to  wit  or  humour  in  the  present  volume,  is,  a  *  Petition  from 
*  the  Maids  of  Kxon  City,’  which,  as  it  is  not  quite  coarse 
enough,  nor  quite  terse  and  |>ointed  enough  for  Swift,  may  very 
poasibly  have  been  written  by  Gay.  We  are  given  to  understand, 
liowever,  that  this  poem  has  received  from  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  some 
‘  alterntionB^  in  order  ‘  to  render  it  more  conciliatory  to  the 
‘  rejimad  taite  of  the  present  day.*  If  the  poem  was  of  any 
value,  this  circumstance  would,  of  course,  at  once  destroy  its 
claims  to  be  received  as  the  genuine  production  of  the  Author : 
the  liberty  taken  with  the  Manuscript,  receives  its  justification 
only  in  the  gross  vulgarity  which,  we  presume,  was  found  to 
disfigure  the  original.  Such  as  it  is,  it  occupies  sixteen  pages 
only  of  the  volume,  while  above  seventy  are  occupied  with  Mr. 
Lee’s  original  poems.  We  know  of  no  better  purpose  these  will 
serve,  than  to  shew  that  the  poem  attributed  to  Gay,  was  not, 
written  by  his  Editor.  We  have  no  reason,  indeed,  to  doubt* 
that  Mr.  Lee  did  meet  with  the  old  chair,  and  the  concealed 
drawer,  and  the  manuscripts,  in  the  manner  he  states  that  he 
did.  And  iluu  the  Chair  was  Gay’s,  we  would  nbi  be  so  cruel 
as  to  raise  a  suspicion.  We  are  of  opinion^  however,  that  if  Mr. 
Ijce  had  adopted  ihc  resolution  to  make  a  shew  of  the  chair,  and 
the  money  box,  and  the  other  relics,  with  a  more  particular 
notice  of  which  at  some  future  time  he  llireatens  us,  lust&d  of 
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iuakin§^  a  five  and  sixpenny  Tolume  out  of  such  scanty  and 
ivortliless  luateriaU,  he  mi^bt  have  raised  an  equal  sum  by 
means  of  honest  sixpences,  and  it  would  at  all  events  have  been 
a  more  direct  and  le^timate  expedient  than  the  present  cgre- 
gious  catchpenny. 


Art.  XV.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 


Ill  the  preen,  and  in  the  month 
next  Mjy  will  be  published.  Travel*  in 
Sicily,  Greece,  and  Albania  ;  very 
handsomely  printt*d  in  two  volumes 
4to.  illustrated  with  numerous  fine  cn. 
gravincs,  price  M.  5s.  iu  boards.  By 
the  RfV.  T.  S.  Iliifthes,  Fellow  of  Fiiia* 
nuel  Colleite,  Cambridge. 

The  first  of  tlic>e  volumes  will  con¬ 
tain  a  classical  tour  in  some  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  Greece,  with  a  more 
partiriilar  and  detail*^  account  than 
has  yet  appean^i,  of  the  great  cities  of 
Agrigcnluin,  Syracuse,  Delphi,  and 
Nico|iulis;  the  isle  of  Zante,  and  the 
plain  of  Argos.  The  second  will  be 
contined  chiefly  to  Albania,  a  country 
which  the  auttw  visited  under  circum¬ 
stances  pceuliarly  favourable  to  investi¬ 
gation  ; — this  part  of  the  work  will 
contain  a  very  detailed  history  of  the 
private  and  public  life  of  the  great  Al¬ 
banian  chieftain,  AH  Pasha,  with  his 
wars,  character,  and  |K>licy,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  a  variety  of  characteristic 
anecdotes;  the  whole  drawn  from  the 
most  authentic  documents  that  can  be 
procurid  upon  these  subjects.  Each 
loluuic  wdl  be  adurnetl  with  engravings 
of  maps,  scenery,  plans,  flic,  for  the 
most  bc;.utilul  of  which  the  author  is 
indebted  to  his  friend  and  fellow-lravel- 
lef,  Mr.  R.  C.  Cockerell.  To  interrupt 
the  narrative  as  little  as  possible,  the 
great  mass  of  classical,  to|>ographical, 
and  critical  remarks,  will  be  subjoined 
in  rrotes  to  the  |>nges  of  each  volume.— 
An  ap|MiMlix  will  be  given,  containing 
two  dtssr  rations  upon  the  sites  of  Do- 
dona  anri  Delphi,  from  the  |ien  of  that 
eminent  Si  bolar,  Dr.  Butler,  head  master 
of  Shrewslmry  School. 

A  very  interesting  work  will,  appear 
next  month,  cntitls^  *  The  History  of 
the  Rebellion  in  1745  and  1746,*  con¬ 
taining  the  causes  of  the  Pretender*! 
defeat  at  Culloden,  and  a  variety  of  in* 
teretting  anecdotes  hitherto  unknown, 
by  Cbevaner  Johnstone,  aide-de-camp 


to  Prince  Edward  Charles  Stewart,  and 
Lord  George  Murray,  with  an  account 
of  his  subeequent  adventures  in  Scot¬ 
land,  England,  Holland,  France,  Rus¬ 
sia,  ami  America.  The  m>*uuscript  of 
Chevalier  Jolinstone,  was  originally  da- 
posited  iu  the  Scot's  college,, at  P4rin 

III  the  coiirM!  of  next  month  will  be 
published,  Winter  Nights,  by  Nathan 
Drake,  M  D.  author  of  Literary  Houra^ 
kc.  kc.  'I  vols. 

In  the  press,  to  be  published  in  Parts, 

*  Rnynl  Virtue  :*  a  Tour  to  Keusiiiglon, 
Windsor,  and  Claremont ;  or,  a  Contem- 
plationof  the  Character  and  Virtues  of 
George  III,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  in  the  scenes  where 
they  were  principally  displayed. 

Dr.  Charles  llastings,  physician  to 
the  Worcester  Infirmary,  has  in  the 
press,  in  one  volume,  8vo.  a  Treatise 
on  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  Lungs  ;  to  which  is  prefix¬ 
ed,  an  Experimental  Inquiry  into  tbc 
general  nature  of  Inflammation,  and 
the  contractile  power  of  the  Blood  Ves¬ 
sels. 

The  Rev.  R.  Meek,  of  South  Moltoot 
Devoo,  is  preparing  for  publication,  n 
volume  of  Anecdotes,  illustrative  of 
the  importance  of  Trac*t  Societies.  Mr. 
M.  will  tecl  obliged  by  the  early  com- 
municaiiou  of  any  sinking  and  well  au¬ 
thenticated  anecdotes  on  this  sul^ect.— 
All  such  communications  th  be  post 
paid. 

F.arly  in  April  will  be  pnblisbed,  an 
Italian  and  English  Grammar,  from 
VerganPs  Italian  and  French  Gram¬ 
mar,  in  *20  les»<ios,  with  exerciies,  dia- 
loga«-s,  and  entertaining  histori<*al  an¬ 
ecdotes.  A  new  edition,  corrected  and 
improved,  by  M.  Piraorsi,  member  of 
the  academy  at  Fume,  arranged  in 
English  and  Italiar,  with  notes,  remarks, 
and  additions,  calculated  to  facilitate  tka 
study  ot  the  Italian  language.  By 
Ouicheney.  And  at  the  same  time  wiU, 
te  published.  A  Key  adapted  to  tba 
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French  and  Italian,  at  well  at  tl»«  Eng- 
li«h  and  Italian. 

In  the  CfMirtc  of  the  month  of  April 
iwill  be  iHiMithed,  Le  CiUf'»U  d*EniHM 
IV.  in  Italian  \ci»o,  by  Mr.  Guaazaro- 
ni,  author  of  the  Italian  Grammar,  ficc. 
price  Tt. 

Rev.  \V.  MoorhoiiHo,  Weat  Melton, 
near  Rotherham,  it  tiantcribins  fur  the 
preia,  *  Thought*  on  the  «-aM*ntiMl  re- 
qulaites  for  Church  Communion in 
which  will  be  coiuuderetl  the  tentiinenti 
of  the  Rev.  S.  (iiratheed,  F.  R.  S.  with 
an  appendix  of  MitcelUiieous  Eatayt, 
chiefly  theological. 

Intheprett,  Ditoiuitea  delivered  at 
the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  John  A. 
Coomba,  over  the  congregational  Church 
of  Chritt.  at»emhlin^  in  Chapi  I  street, 
Salford,  January  S6,  19^>,  via.  Intnv* 
duetory  Diat'ourte,  by  the  Rev.  Joaeph 
Fletcher,  A.M.  Chargt  ,  hy  the  Rev. 
Robert  Winter,  D.  O. ;  and  Sermon  to 
the  I’wple,  by  the  Rev.  Thomat  Raf- 
flea,  A.M. 

Mr.  BradW,  of  High  Wycomb,  hat 
in  the  preta,  a  teoond  volume  of  Ser> 
mon«,  and  a  fourth  edition  of  his  first 
roliime. 

T.  Williams  is  preparing  for  ihe  prcs«, 
a  Memoir  of  his  late  Majesty  an  i  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  as  a  companuNi  tuthuM: 
he  pnblisbrti  of  the  late  Qtnen  and  Frin- 
era*  Chat  lot  te.  This  work  will  not  be  a 
mere  collrciion  of  .Anecdotes,  but  com¬ 
prise*  a  Review  of  the  late  Reign,  poli¬ 
tical  and  moral,  with  a  particular  re¬ 
ference  to  the  pr(»gr(‘!t!t  of  knowledge, 
religion,  anti  civil  and  religions  lil<€rty. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  a 
R-'futation  of  the  Obiection*  to  the  new 
Translatkm  of  the  Bible.  By  J.  Bella* 
my,  author  of  the  .\nti*deist,  &c. 

In  the  pr«  «**,  I..-iCt>n,  or  Many  Things 
in  few  Words.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Colton, 
laic  fedow  of  King's  college,  Cambridge. 

Mr.  James  Grty  Jackvtm,  late  Bri¬ 
tish  ('onsnl  at  Santa  Crux,  South  Barba- 
nr,  ant)  rrsiuent  merchant  upwards  of 
If  yearn  in  variou  parts  of  the  Mipirr 
of  Mafooc»\  pmifssor  of  Arabic,  and 
author  of  an  Account  of  the  Empire  of 
Maroct'o,  am)  the  D  stricts  of  Suse, 
Tafl:  ett,  Tiinbnetoo,  ka,  has  in  the 
prwt«,  ati  Account  of  Timbuctoo  and 
HOusa,  territories  in  the  interior  of  Af¬ 
rica,  by  Kl  Hage  Abd  Salam  Sbabeeoie, 
a  native  ol  Marocco,  who  |>erauoaliy  vi¬ 
sited  and  resided  as  a  merchant  in  those 
interesting  countries,  with  notes,  criti- 
••1  and  explanatory.  To  which  w.ll  be 


Information. 

added,  I/rttcrs  descriptive  of  several 
journies  through  West  and  South  Bar¬ 
itary,  and  across  the  mountains  of  Atlas ; 
|tersonally  performed  by  Mr.  Jackson,  : 

bctwc<‘n  the  year*  1790  and  1805.  Also,  L 
his  translations  of  several  interesting 
I.t  tiers  in  the  original  Arabic,  from  Mu*  I 
hsmedan  Potentates  to  Christian  Kings, 
exemplifying  the  peculiar  phraseology 
of  that  Orivutal  language;  African  an¬ 
ecdote*.  fragments,  &c.  | 

Mr.  C.  P.  Whitaker,  formerly  of  the  ^ 
linivi-rsity  of  Gottingen,  and  autlior  , 

uftheMiMlcrn  Freuch  Gramqaar,  is  pre¬ 
paring  an  improved  edition  of  Hamo* 
nier*  *s  French  and  English  Dictionary,  i 
which  will  be  comprised  in  a  portable  | 
volume,  and  printed  on  a  hold  and  beau¬ 
tiful  type. 

Oil  the  1st  of  May  will  be  published, 
the  first  number  of  a  new  Quarterly  | 
Journal  and  Review  ,  to  be  entitled  *  The 
Investigator.*  The  object  ol  this  work 
is  to  connect  sound  learning  and  the  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  polite  literature,  with  | 
au  undcviatiiig  aitcntion  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  pnie  and  und<  Bled  religion,  and 
totliebe*t  interests  of  society,  without 
distinction  of  sect  or  party.  ' 

Early  m  April  will  be  published,  The  ■ 
Poi  tical  Dt\:ameron  ;  or  Conversations 
on  English  Poets  and  P^ietry,  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
J.'itni'S  I.  By  J.  Payne  Collier,  of  the  • 
Middle  Temple,  ‘i  voU.  post  8vo.  . 

Mr.  James  Slraeh.vn,  of  Aberdeen,  ' 
basin  the  press,  a  Visit  to  the  Province  . 

of  Upper  Canada,  in  1819,  which  will  ■ 

('nntain  every  kind  of  iuforinat  on  that 
an  emigrant  can  desire  to  obtain. 

Mr.  Grant  Is  preparing  a  third  volume  | 
of  his  History  of  the  English  Church, 
wh-ch  will  bring  down  the  narrative  to 
the  year  1800. 

Dr,  Porson's  Euripides,  complete,  with  j 
an  index,  is  printing  in  an  8vo.  volume. 

Mr.  Jamiw  Wils«*n  has  in  the  press,  a 
.loiinial  of  two  succesaive  Touts  in  1816, 

17,  18,  containing  an  account  of  the  I 
S«mth  of  France,  the  great  road  over 
the  .\lps,  and  the  most  interesting  parts  | 
of  Italy, 

In  the  press,  a  aew  edition  of  Bishop 
Lavingion’s  Enthusiasm  of  Methodists 
and  Papists  considered,  with  notes,  and 
iotrodnetiun,  by  the  Rev,  R.  Polwhele, 
in  one  voL  8vn. 

The  following  works  are  announced  as 
nearly  ready  for  publicaiioo  : 

The  Personal  History  of  King  George  | 
the  Third,  uodertaken  with  the  as^- 
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of  pcrMmt  c>AcUUy  c«inneote<i 
«hh  thr  l«te  Kiog  ;  and  dedicated,  by 
pcriuiMioii,  to  hit  prr»cot  Majesty.  Uy 
K«l«aid  llawki:  Locker,  F. K.S.— 
Hai)d»i)mily  printed,  with  portrait*, 
fuc  tiiuih  »,  &C.  in  4tu. 

Thr  Fall  of  Jmisalnn,  a  diamatic 
poriii.  Rv  M.  h  Milmaii,  M.A.  author 
of  Fazio,  8'*o. 

The  Comrlirt  of  Aritlophanea,  tran*> 
latid  iruin  the  ftirck,  with  nunuroiit 
iIIM^lratlVc  iviirt.  Ry  Th*inia»  Mit< 
iheii,  A.M.  late  frliow  of  Sidney •Sut>i‘X 
('ollegi',  Cambridge.  Vul.  1 , 8vo. 

’i'he  Prinritde^  ol  Political  I'Xonnmy 
rontiderrd,  with  a  vi,  w  to  tbrir  (Kactf 
ml  npyillcation.  Ry  T.  R.  Malthu^, 
A.M.  8vo. 

TiaveU  through  Holland,  Germany, 
and  part  ol' France,  in  1819,  with  re'er- 
I’l. -e^  to  their  Maii»tict,  agiicnlturc,  and 
manufactures.  Dy  W.  Jacob,  F.»t). 
F.K.S.  4lo. 

JuurnuN  of  Two  F.xiieditions  bt'hiiid 
the  Blue  Mountains,  and  into  the  inte* 
lior  of  New  Souih  Wales,  tiinlertaken 
by  order  of  the  British  Guverniiient  in 
the  ycais  1817-18.  By  John  Oxley, 
Lsq.  SOI veyer-geiural  ot  the  territory, 
and  lieutenant  of  the  royal  nsvy.  With 
map«  ami  news  of  the  interior,  or  new¬ 
ly  d.sci>v«'red  country.  4lo. 

Anadnsiiis.  or  Memoirs  of  a  Gret'k, 
written  at  the  dote  of  the  18th  century. 
The  »<Tond  edit  on,  3  eols.  crown  8vo, 

On  the  Administration  of  Criminal 
Jiistiec  in  England,  and  on  the  Spirit  of 
the  British  Con^titutiua.  Ry  M.  Cottu, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  royal  courts  of 
Paris.  8vo. 

The  Plays  and  Poems  of  Jame«  Shir¬ 
ley,  now  8rst  colleetetl  and  chroooiogi- 
rally  arraiiged,  and  the  text  carefnily 
collated  and  restored.  With  occasional 
notes,  and  a  biographical  and  critical 
»ssay.  Ry  Will.am  Gilford,  Esq.  Uni« 
fnrmly  with  Massinger  and  Ben  Jonson, 
in  6  rois.  Bvo.  One  hundred  copies  are 
printing  in  royal  Bvo. 

The  Topography  of  Athens,  with 
soine  remarks  on  its  antiquities.  By 
Llent.  Crd.  t/  ake.  Bvo. 

A  new  Series  of  Plates,  to  illustrate 
Txrrd  Byron’s  works.  F.ngrared  by 
Charles  Heath,  fr.vm  dr.iwings  by  R. 
W'esiall,  R.A. — in  4lo,  Bvo,  and  (cap. 

8  VO. 

Trarels  in  1*16  and  1817,  throngh 
Nnbia,  Palettine,  and  Syria,  in  a  series 
of  familiar  letters  to  his  relations,  writ- 


lea  on  the  spot,  byCapt.  Mangles,  R.N* 

12  vols.  8vuw 

A  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  the  Holy  Land  ;  with  excursions  to 
the  River  Jordan,  and  along  the  kuinks 
of  the  Red  S(*a  to  Mount  Sinai.  Ry 
William  Turner,  Lsq.  lureign  olBaa,  3 
vuls.  8vu. 

The  Centuiy  of  lurentiona  of  the 
Marquis  of  Wurccifter,  from  tht'  origi¬ 
nal  MSS.  with  histor.cal  ami  explana¬ 
tory  notes,  :•  biogrs|>hical  memoir,  and 
original  portrait.  8vo. 

A  Historyl  of  the  Modea  of  Relief, 
tistially  termed  the  Superstitious  of 
the  .Middle  Ages.  With  curi.ius  plates. 
4tt>. 

,The  Roy.il  Military  Calendar, 
Army  Service  BiM>k,  and  Military 
History  of  the  last  Century.  Cooiain- 
ing  the  services  of  all  the  general  and 
field  otheers  of  the  army  ;  narratives  itf 
all  the  battles  and  sieges  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  ;  bittfraphies  of  decea«ed  and  re¬ 
tired  ofheers,  tkc.  Acc.  Ry  Sir  John 
Philippart,  librarian  to  H.  R.  H.  thr 
Duke  nt  Kent.  Tliiid  edition,  5  vols. 
Bvo.  price  ^1. 8s. 

A  System  of  Mechanical  Philosophy, 
by  thr  late  John  Rohivm,  l.L. D.,  pio- 
fosor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  Cni. 
vcisity,and  secretary  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  of  Edinburgh.  With  not<*s  and 
ill  list  rat  ions,  comprising  the  most  recent 
discoveries  in  the  physical  saieni*cs.  By 
David  Brewster,  l.L  D,  F.K.S. E.  In 
4  vqIs.  Vvo.  with  nuinenais  plates. 

'Frivial  P«»etns  and  Fiioli  It.  Written 
in  obedience  to  Mrs.  Tunikiii’s  com¬ 
mands.  By  Patrick  Carey,  '20th  Ang, 
1691.  Edited,  with  a  prefuoa,  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott,  Bsq.  4tu.  A  very  few  copies 
ore  printed. 

A  History  of  the  several  Italian 
Schools  of  Painting,  with  observations  on 
the  presrnt  state  of  tlie  art.  By  J.  T. 
James,  M.A.  author ofTraveh  in  Ger¬ 
many.  6vo. 

The  Histvry  of  Parga,  containing  an 
aremint  of  the  vieisdtades  of  that  part 
of  Greece  during  the  French  Revolution^ 
supported  by  authentic  documents.—. 
Tranvlaterl  from  the  Italian  .MS.  of  Hugo 
Foscolo.  8 VO. 

Tht  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  R.  B.  She¬ 
ridan.  By  Thixnas  Moore,  Esq.  With 
a  portrait.  4to. 

The  Works  of  the  Right  Honourable 
R.  B.  Sheridan,  now  first  coBecteil  and 
edited  byTbomas  Moore,  Esq.  3  vol.Svo. 
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A  Narrttivf  of  the  Ule  Putaical  sikI  at  the  Board  of  Control^  coiisUtint  of 


Military  Kyrnt»  in  Rritinh  India,  under 
the  A«ifniui%tiatiuii  uf  the  Mar«|uit  of 
llantingt.  Hy  Ihnry  T.  Piincrp,  Rfcq. 
<it  the  lion.  F.a«t  liidn  (  ompatiy’t  Civil 
N  rvice,  Henf^al.  With  roapn,  plaiu,  and 
vietr«i,  4to, 

The  Hilary  of  tlie  late  War  in  Spain. 
By  Hootai  Stnilhey,  tUq.  3  voU.  4to. 

A  Oeographiral,  Statutical,  and  lli«- 
torical  Drin'riplion  of  Htndoitan,  and  the 
adjacent  Country,  coiTii»osrd  from  the 
nio%t  aiithentie  printed  dot!uu»ent«,  and 
tium  the  manuhcnpt  records  de()osited 
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ACaiCVLTORE. 

An  Fsaay  on  tlie  Cvesof  Salt  f»ir  Agri- 
rtiltural  purpoMw  ;  with  instruitionn  lor 
lit  employ  uivnt  as  a  mannre,  ami  on  the 
firdinic  of  Cattle.  By  Cuthticrt  Wilhaiu 
Johiuoii. 

aiocRAriiv. 

Tlie  l.ife  of  Frm  Ion.  With  other  Bi* 
rgrA\i!>iral  and  lltV.orical  Tracts.  By 
ChaiU'S  Biit<t:r,  Lm|.  8vo.  IOh.  (id. 

Sacred  Bn^raphy.  By  J.  W.  Morriv. 
(Iti  etchings)  'i  vol*.  bio,  20s. 

A  .Nairuitvt:  ot  the  IJfe  of  Mijt  Sophia 
e.  By  the  Rev.  Ilnuh  Sltm  ell, 
HfCtor  of  ItalliMigh,  Isle  of  Man.  1%  3«1« 

Mfiitoits  uf  John,  I  hike  of 
naigh  ;  with  hi*  origiiid  corrtvptmilriH'c, 
ctdh  rted  Innn  the  f.miily  retvr  U  at 
Blenheim,  and  other  uuthentic  Aouire<ii. 
By  Wtllum  .M.A.  F. B  S.  F.S  A. 

.%roh*ltact*n  of  Wdta.  and  Rm*t(*r  of  Be- 
mertmt.  In  6  vols.  8to.  with  a  4to. 
atlas  of  |4ates,  M.  .Ss. 

I.ive^  of  British  Statesmen.  By  Jolin 
Macdiarmiii,  author  t»f  ao  **  Inquiry 
into  lire  Punciplcs  of  Suboidination.** 
The  Mconil  rdiiion,  with  |>ortraiu.  2 
\ols.  Kvo.  11.4s.— A  cuutinu.a'KMi  of  thi» 
Wiwk  is  in  preparathtn. 

The  Bruce  and  Wallace:  puUlislied 
fnnu  two  manuK'ripis  preserved  in  t  he 
library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates ;  with 
notes,  biographit  al  skvt«.lM's,  and  a  g’>os* 
»aiy.  2  voU.  4to.  dl.  tss. 

Anvcdotrs  uf  il.  M.  Oro.  111.  3d. 

.MeoHUNils  of  Royal  W*orth :  contaiiv- 
ing  a  compk  u*  colln'tion  of  Aoredotes 
ill  Geo.  111.  fruoi  authentic  aourco.  Tu 
which  is  added,  a  variety  of  poalical  el> 
fusioirs  produced  by  the  lamented  event. 
By  tncram  Cobbin.  With  a  portrait  uf 
his  late  Majesty,  and  vignettea. 


the  ofneial  reports,  and  public  corres 
pondence  of  m  arly  all  the  most  eminent 
cisil  servants  at  the  three  presidencies, 
and  also  of  many  of  the  rooNt  dislin* 
giiished  militaiy  aiwl  n>e«licii  officers. 
By  Walter  Hamilton,  Usq.  With  maps. 
2  vols.  4tu. 

An  Act'OQiii  of  the  Ahipoues,  an  eque*. 
triaii  peojtle  in  the  iuicrior  of  South 
Ameiica.  Translated  from  ftie  original 
lailii  of  .Martin  DobrizhuflTer,  one  of  the 
x-Jesnits,  twenty-two  years  a  miss'on- 
Paraguay.  2  vols,  Svo. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

Toe  Adveutures  of  Thom.vs  Fustace,  of 
Chinmir,  in  Oxfordshire,  who  fled  from 
his  apprenticeship  at  Amershain,  and 
WAS  shipwrecked  off  the  coast  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  when  he  hung  by  his  hamls  to  the 
side  of  the  ship  for  eigliUrn  hours,  in 
consequence  of  which,  ho  lost  his  limbs, 
but  was  at  length  restored,  and  breame 
master  of  A mersh am  Workhouse,  18IB. 
By  a  Clergyman.  Cr.  Svo.  3s.  Od.  and^s. 

tBUCATlOn. 

A  System  of  British  Geography,  for 
the  Um*  of  Schools.  Being  a  concise  and 
comprehonaive  view,  of  the  b  niiidanes, 
extent,  population,  cities,  towns,  cathe¬ 
drals,  inoiiaotic  remains,  vmitn-nt  natives, 
A:c.  of  the  various  countiis  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  lielund.  To  which  are  added, 
three  hniiditd  qii«>lions  on  the  several 
j>art.s  oi  the  work,  tor  the  exercise  of 
pupils.  By  II.  J.  Bleast*,  Private  Teacher. 
Ibmo.  5s.  Imiind. 

Kxeerida  e  Portis  Grmcis,  in  Usum 
Studio'^m  Juventutis;  cnui  iiotis  philo- 
logicis.  Pars  Prims.  F^idit  M.  Hodge, 
A.M.  8vo.  I  Os.  bd. 

An  Introduction  to  the  .^tudy  of  Chro¬ 
nology  and  Univtisal  History;  in  quef 
tion  and  answer.  By  W.  Jillard  Hurt, 
antliorof  tlie  *'  New  Pantheon.”  A  new 
etiition,  18mo.  4s.  boumi. 

A  Father's  SeiXMid  Present  to  his  Fa¬ 
mily.  By  the  Author  of  a  **  Father's 
Gjfu*'  Ibmo. 

Elements  of  Latin  Prosody  ;  contain¬ 
ing  a  complete  system  oi  rules  of  quan¬ 
tity  iu  English,  kc.  By  R.  1.  Bryce, 
A.  .M.  l2mo.  Is. 

Cmaar's  Commentariet,  from  Oberlin's 
text,  with  all  the  Delpbio  notes,  bat 
without  the  iaterpfctatio.  Many  plates. 
8vo.  l(H.6d. 
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riXI  ART*. 

The  Archiiet'turml  Antiquities  of  Nor- 
nuudy,  ill  •  stries  of  hiimirud  etrh- 
iuKs.  By  John  SirtI  Cotmnn.  With 
liikttir  c  il  anti  dmcripiivr  notices.  To 
be  cuintdrietl  in  Imir  parts.  Part  I.  31*  3ft* 

Proofs,  51,  5«. 

Mtaroav. 

The  History  of  the  Anglo>Saaons»from 
Iheir  ftrst  appearance  in  Kumpe  to  the 
end  of  their  dynasty  in  Kiijfland  ;  com- 
prisiiif  the  History  of  KojcUimI  from  the 
earliest  |ieriod  lo  the  Norman  fNinquest. 

By  Shaion  Turner,  F.S.A.  'Phe  third 
edition,  corrected  ami  improved,  3  vols. 
bvo.  ^1*  l«s.  6d. 

The  Piist  Vtilume  of  a  new  and  im¬ 
partial  Hifttory  of  Ireland,  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  accounts  to  the  present  time.  By 
M.  M'Derinot.  8ifO.  12i. 

The  Kdinburfth  Annual  Register  for 
IR16:  iK'iiig  the  Ninth  Volume.  8ra« 

11.  Is, 

The  H'story  and  Antiquities  of  Eynes- 
bury,  and  St.  NeoPs  in  Huntin^onshire, 
and  of  St.  Neot’s  in  the  county  of  Corn¬ 
wall:  With  some  critical  remarks  re¬ 
specting  the  two  Saxon  Saints,  from 
whom  tiiese  places  derieed  their  names. 
(With  Ad  ciigraeings.)  By  Q.  C?.  Qorham, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen's  CoMege,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Rro.  Common,  18s.  Fine,  II.  Is. 

A  Key  to  the  Chronology  of  the  Hin¬ 
dus  i  in  a  series  of  I/^tters,  in  which  an 
attempt  is  msdeto  facilitate  the  iirogress 
of  Christianity  in  HmdostaD,by  proring 
that  the  protracted  numbers  of  all  Ori¬ 
ental  iiatioo<«,  when  reduced,  agree  srith 
the  dates  given  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  tha 
Bible.  In  d  vols.  8\’0.  18s.  boards. 

MATHIMATICS. 

The  Elements  of  Plana  Oaometry  j 
containing  the  first  six  books  of  EucIM, 
from  the  Text  of  Dr.  SImson,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Unirer- 
sity  of  Gl.tsgow,  with  notea,  critical  and 
explanatory.  To  which  are  added,  Book 
VII.  including  several  Important  propo- 
•ilions  which  are  not  in  Fairlid ;  and 
Book  Vfll.  coa«itting  of  prarliral  Oeo- 
iiietry  ;  also  Book  IX.  of  Planes,  and 
their  inter»eotrons ;  arid  Book  X.  of  the 
C^-omelry  of  Solids.  By  Thomas  Keith. 
I  he  second  edition.  8ro.  10s,  6d.  ' 

An  Intrailuetion  to  Solid  Qeometry, 
and  to  the  study  of  Cr}*sta1lography : 
<'oataiulng  an  inrestigmtinn  of  some  of 
the  pnq>erties  halmiging  to  the  Platonic 
l«d»es,  independent  of  the  sphere.  By 


N.  J.  Barker,  M.O.S.  Teacher  of  Crys¬ 
tallography  and  Mathematics,  Illustrated 
by  four  plates,  from  ongiual  drawings  by 
the  author.  8vu.  lit. 

MtDIClNB. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  mean# 
of  pr(*<««rviiig  the  Ii4-aith  of  Stddiars,  in 
camp  and  to  quartets;  with  Notra  on 
lUa  mod  ICS  I  tn'atmunt  of  several  of  the 
most  iro|>oitant  diseaaes  which  weva 
found  to  prevail  In  the  Uritiah  array  dti- 
ling  the  late  war.  By  Edward  Thornhill 
l.uiM'umbe,  M.U.  MembiT  of  the  Royal 
Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Medical  Sitciety  of  lha 
University  of  Dublin,  and  fi>rmarly  senior 
Surgeon  of  the  34th  regiment  of  foot. 
8vo.  os. 

A  History  of  the  Epidemic  Fever, 
which  prevailed  in  Hristd,  during  the 
years  1817,  1818,  and  1819;  founded  on 
Reptnls  of  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  and  the 
Brbtul  Infirmary.  By  James  C.  Prich¬ 
ard,  M.D.  Physician  tu  St.  Pater’s  Hoa- 
pitnl,  and  the  Bristol  Infirmary.  8vo.  3a. 
boards* 

mSSBALOOT. 

Instructions  for  the  Management  of 
the  filow-pipa,  Cheuiical  TaaU,  fkc.  fkc. 
intended  to  accompany  familiar  lesaous 
on  Miiiaialogy,  arraogrsl  to  assist  the 
learner.  With  a  plate  of  apparatus,  J(c. 
By  J.  Mswe,  author  of  a  **  New  Do- 
scriptive  Catalogue  of  Minerals,"  fiu*. 

1 2uio.  9s.  6d. 

MISCILLAUkOUt. 

Tiie  Glory  of  Regality :  an  historical 
ti  cause  of  the  anuiuling  and  crowning  of 
the  kings  and  queens  of  Engiaoil.  By 
Arthur  Taylor,  F.S.A.  8vo.  13s.  Iroarda. 
— A  few  copies  are  on  lai  ge  paper,  price 
11.  10s. 

Lassietft  of  riirlft,  published  fur  gene¬ 
ral  benefit.  By  a  Metnbur  of  the  Save- 
all  Club.  With  highly  huurorous  co¬ 
loured  piaics,  from  desigiui  by  Cruiak- 
shank.  Royal  8vu.  U.  is. 

Prore.'diugs  in  the  House  of  Cum- 
moot,  nod  lu  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
relative  to  the  Author  of  the  **  Trifling 
Mistake,"  togoihor  with  the  argumaot 
againvt  parliamcutury  comiuitment,  and 
the  dicisiou  winch  Uir  judgtw  gave  with¬ 
out  beariflg  the  case.  JbJitad  by  J.  C* 
Hobhouftu,  Esq.  F.B.S.  8vo*  it. 

rulLOLOGT. 

The  Nature  and  Genius  of  the  Qanoaa 
Language  displayed  in  a  more  naiandad 
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R««»rw  of  iU  Graromatical  Forint  than 
it  to  found  in  any  grammar  extant ; 
and  rioeklatrd  by  quotations  from  the 
best  authors.  By  D.  Boileau.  8vo.  Wt. 

poiTtr. 

MitcrIUneout  Purmt:  (rontaining 
the  Bridal  of  Trierniain,  lUrohl  the 
Dauntless,  &r*)  By  Walter  Si'ott,  Esq. 
8ro.  14s. 

Tire  Works  of  the  Rifht  lion.  l/>rd 
Byron,  rontaiuinfr  Ueppo  and  Mazcppa. 
Vol.  VIII.  f.cap  8to.  7s. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Crabbe.  Consi»tinft  of  Forms,  The  Bo¬ 
rough,  Tali-s,  and  Talcs  of  the  Hall.  5 
vots.  8vo.  ^1.  18s.  6<i.  ;  on  flue  paper,  5 
volt,  royal  8vo.  41.  I ‘is.;  7  volt,  small 
8vo.  fil.  9t. 

British  Bards;  or  Choice  Selections 
from  the  Works  of  the  principal  Poets  of 
England,  Inxn  Spencer  to  Covper.  With 
short  biographical  sketches.  Foolscap 
Hvo.  7s.  6d. 

A  Geological  Primer,  in  Verse.  With 
a  Poetical  Gcirgniwiy,  or  feasting,  fight¬ 
ing,  and  sundry  right  pleasant  poems. 
To  wliich  Is  addcrl,  a  Critical  Disserta¬ 
tion  on  King  Coal's  I^evee,  addressed  to 
the  Professors  and  Students  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxfonl.  4s. 

Poems  for  Youth.  By  a  Family  Circle. 
19nin.  3s.  6d. 

Valdl ;  or  the  I  jhertim*’s  Son  :  a  poem, 
in  fire  parts.  By  James  Kenney.  8to. 
4s.  fid. 

Hedia  ;  or  the  Spectre  of  the  Tomb : 
a  Tale.  By  the  lion.  W.  Herbert,  hvo. 
3s.  fid. 

Ttavats  AMD  TOPtKiaAriiT. 

An  Account  of  the  Arctic  Regions, 
with  a  history  and  descripthm  of  the 
Northern  Whale  Fishery.  By  William 
Scoresby,  jun.  P.R.S.  With  <14  engrav¬ 
ings.  t  vols.  8vo.  ^1.  ^ 

The  Diary  of  an  Invalid  in  pursuit  of 
Health  ;  being  the  journal  of  a  tour  in 
Portugal,  llalT,  Switzerland,  and  France, 
in  the  yaan  1817,1818, 1819.  By  Henry 
Matthews,  A.M.  Fallow  of  King's  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambri  Ige.  Sva.  1 5s. 

Travels  oa  the  Continent :  for  the  use 
of  trsvellers.  In  a  handsome  and  cloaely 
printed  volume,  8to.  11.  5s. 

Tbe  Emigrant's  Guide  to  Upper  Ca¬ 
nada  ;  or  sketches  of  the  present  state  of 
that  province,  collected  from  a  residence 
therein  during  the  years  1817,  1818, 
18*9.  Interspersed  with  reflections.  By 
C.  Stuart,  Esq.  retired  Captain  of  the 
Hon.  the  Bast  India  Company's  service, 
and  one  of  bis  Majesty's  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  for  the  Western  District  of  Upper 
Csoadia.  Ihoso.  8s. 
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^rmons  on  vari<His  sul^ects  and  oc*  ^ 
casiuns.  By  George  Staiiiiy  FaU'r,  J 

Rector  of  Long  Newton.  Vol.  II.  8vtK  1 
1‘Ja.  boards. 

The  Truth,  Nature,  and  Unirersality  1 

of  the  Gospel;  a  Sermon  preachnl  at 
Stirling,  Jum-  ^9th,  1819.  By  Ralph  j 
Wardlaw,  D. D.  8vo.  I*,  fid. 

Lamentations  fur  the  Dt^ad  :  a  Sermua  | 

on  the  death  of  His  Maje»ty  Geo.  HI. 
and  of  H.  K.  H.  Edward,  the  Duke  of  J 
Kent.  By  Andrew  Reid.  Is.  fid. 

A  Sermon  on  the  same  occasion.  By  »  ^ 
1.  Davies,  is.  | 

A  Sermon  on  the  same  occasion.  By 
T.  Pinchbeck.  Is. 

A  Sermon  on  the  same  occasion.  Bp 
George  Border.  Is. 

A  Sermon  on  Uie  same  occasion.  By 
Richard  Newman,  Favershaiii.  ts. 

A  Sermon  on  the  saniu  occasion.  By 
Thomas  Craig,  Bucking.  Is. 

Remarks  on  Walker's  Primitive  Chris-  j. 
tiaiiity.  By  Geo.  Payne.  Wmo.  Is.  3d.  ' 

Modern  Intidelity  Portrayed :  a  Ser- 
uiuii  pre.iclttd  at  Artillcry-streeC  By 
T.  S.  BritUu.  Is.  fid. 

The  best  Provision  for  the  Poor:  a 
Sermon  preached  at  tbe  opening  of  Su 
.Matibew's  Chapel,  Manchester.  By  tbe 
Rev.  R.  Bradley.  8d. 

Diircas  Portrayed :  a  Sermon  preached 
at  Frome,  on  occasion  of  the  tleath  of  I  ^ 
Mrs.  Bunn.  By  John  Sheppard.  Is.  fid.  .  ^ 

The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  abridged  % 
from  Campbell's  Translation  of  the  Oos- 
pels,  and  the  Common  Version,  and  ar* 
ranged  according  to  M'Kiiight's  Har- 
lutmy,  with  explanatory  notes.  By  Ro¬ 
bert  Kenuiburgh,  Teach<>r  of  the  Deaf  | 
and  Dumb,  Edinburgh.  Second  edition.  I 
2s.  fid. 

Tbe  Mystery  of  Godliness  Vindicates):  ^ 

a  Sermon  preached  before  the  associated  I  j 
ministers  of  the  congregational  denomi-  .  |  ^ 
UAiioD  of  the  county  of  Dorset,  at  :  ^ 
Charmouth,  Sep.  99, 1819.  By  Richard  J 
Keynes,  Blandford.  It.  fid. 

The  Mourning  of  Hadad  Rimmon  :  a 
Sermon  preach^  in  St.  John's  Church, 
Blackburu,  oo  the  eveoiog  of  His  late 
Majesty's  interment  By  Thomas  D. 
Whitaker,  LL.D.  Ac.  Vicar  of  Whallcy 
and  Blackburn.  Is.  fid. 

A  Sermon  oo  the  same  occasion.  By  I; 
the  Rev.  John  Hewlett,  B.O.  Rector  of  | 
HUgav,  county  of  Norfolk,  moroiag  I 
preacher  at  tbe  FtMindliog,  Ac.  2s.  I 

Reflectioos  oo  the  Termination  of  the  I 
Re*^  of  King  George  111.  A  Dtarourse  I 
delivered  at  Bishop  Stortford,  oo  Feb.  Ifo  I 
By  William  Chaplin.  Is. 


